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Spanish-American  Literature  in 
The  Last  Twenty-five  Years 


ENRIQUE  ANDERSON  IMBERT 

HERE  are  many  ways  of  presenting  a 
literary  panorama.  One  of  them — the 
most  usual  but  the  least  honorable — 
is  to  shelve  the  literature  and  talk  of  other 
matters.  We  get  history,  geography,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  ethnography,  philosophy,  political 
prophecies;  in  other  words,  chalk  for 
cheese.  Such  critics  apparently  know  a  cer¬ 
tain  magic  code  for  discussing  literature 
without  referring  either  to  the  writers  or 
their  books.  In  my  essays  I  modestly  prefer 
to  study  the  concrete  works  that  are  being 
written  by  writers  of  flesh  and  blood.  This 
time,  however,  as  a  concession  to  those  who 
arc  not  very  familiar  with  our  Spanish- 
American  literature,*  I  shall  try  to  sketch 
the  general  features.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
following  article  I  shall  give  an  over-all 
view  of  Spanish-American  literature.  In 
the  second  part  I  shall  take  up  the  writers 
grouped  according  to  generation. 

First  of  all  we  must  avoid  the  element  of 
nationalism,  which  tends  to  split  up  the 
cultural  unity  of  Spanish-America  into 
nineteen  illusory  national  literatures.  No 
one  denies  each  country  its  own  vigorous 
personality.  The  possibilities  offered  by  its 
natural  conditions,  the  racial  substrata,  the 
contributions  of  the  natives,  the  results  of 
immigration,  economic  activity,  and  politi¬ 
cal  accidents  have  undoubtedlv  modified 
•  This  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  trends  and  move¬ 
ments  in  the  world’s  various  national  literatures  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years. — The  Editors. 


the  common  European  heritage.  But  it  is 
this  common  heritage  that  explains  the  cu¬ 
rious  simultaneity  with  which  similar  spir¬ 
itual  manifestations  are  found  in  places 
quite  cut  off  from  one  another.  The  same 
conception  of  Spanish-American  literature 
presupposes  a  predominance  of  local  influ¬ 
ences:  Without  it  the  Argentinean  would 
not  see  the  Mexican,  nor  the  Chilean  the 
Puerto  Rican.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our 
Spanish-American  society,  though  occi¬ 
dental  in  structure,  bears  no  common  re¬ 
semblance  to  any  other.  It  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  within  our  society  there  are  re¬ 
gions  that  differ  one  from  another.  Let  us 
enumerate  them: 

1)  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  region  with  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Uruguay. 

2)  The  Gran  Chaco  region  with  Paraguay 
and  northeast  Argentina. 

0  The  southern  coast  of  the  Pacific  with 
Chile. 

4)  The  Andes  formerly  occupied  by  the  In¬ 
cas  with  northwest  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Peru  and  Ecuador. 

5)  The  Andes  with  parts  of  Colombia  and 
Venezuela. 

6)  The  Caribbean  Sea  with  Cuba,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  Puerto  Rico,  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  of  Colombia,  part  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  part  of  Central  America. 

7)  The  Mexican  region  comprising  all  of 
Mexico  and  part  of  Central  America. 
There  are  sciences  that  specialize  in 

studying  the  peculiarities  of  each  of  these 
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regions.  However,  we  are  not  concerned 
here  with  science  but  with  literary  criticism. 
And  criticism  specializes — no  more  no  less 
— in  aesthetic  objects  alone. 

In  the  meantime,  as  critics,  we  arc  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  the  reality  that  has  been  trans¬ 
muted  into  literature.  And  this  literature  is 
written  in  Spanish.  Our  language,  rich  in 
variations  but  no  different  from  that  of 
Spain,  implies  a  philosophy,  a  table  of  val¬ 
ues,  a  point  of  view  and  mode  of  life  com¬ 
mon  to  that  of  the  West.  The  rupture  of 
political  ties  with  Spain  did  not  cause  a  cul¬ 
tural  break.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Spain, 
unlike  other  modern  empires,  did  not  limit 
itself  to  the  establishment  of  protectorates 
but  merged  together  lovingly  with  its  col¬ 
onies  and  converted  them  into  grateful  na¬ 
tions  proud  of  their  Iberian  descent. 

Over  fifteen  years  ago  the  International 
Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  held  some  conferences 
in  Buenos  Aires  on  the  originality  of  Span- 
ish-American  literature.  The  Europeans 
(Duhamel,  Maritain,  Romains,  Ludwig, 
Stefan  Zweig,  Figueiredo,  Entwistle,  Pie- 
rard,  Ungaretti,  Diez-Cancdo)  wanted  to 
know  first  what  cultural  differences  there 
were  between  the  several  Spanish-Amcri- 
can  countries;  and  second,  in  what  way 
Spanish-American  culture  differed  from 
the  European.  The  Spanish-Americans 
(Alfonso  Reyes,  Pedro  Henriquez-Urena, 
Carlos  Reyles,  Sanin  Cano,  Alcides  Argiie- 
das,  Carlos  Ibarguren)  tried  to  satisfy  their 
European  friends  by  pointing  out  certain 
characteristics.  To  each  characteristic  the 
Europeans  replied  that  this  was  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Spanish-America  alone.  After  sev¬ 
eral  days  of  discussion,  all  agreed  that  in 
point  of  fact  there  was  no  regional  culture 
in  Spanish-America  —  there  were  only 
shades  of  the  same  culture.  And  that  this 
compact  Spanish-American  culture,  in  turn, 
was  also  not  independent.  It  was  merely 
an  accent  in  Western  civilization.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  speak 
of  “cultural  phenomena”  in  Spanish-Amer¬ 
ica  than  of  a  Spanish-American  culture.  It 


seems  we  have  not  yet  achieved  an  art  of 
our  own.  In  painting  we  have  been  more 
fortunate — with  the  Mexican  School  of 
Diego  Rivera,  Siqueiros,  Orozco.  But  in  lit¬ 
erature  we  confess  only  to  tendencies  in 
search  of  a  Spanish-American  expression. 
We  Spanish-Americans  have  every  right  to 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence 
since  we  have  advanced  so  much  during 
this  century  as  to  raise  our  level,  at  times, 
above  that  of  Spain.  But  we  must  be  modest 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  our  effec¬ 
tive  contribution  to  international  literature. 
We  still  have  an  arduous  task  before  us. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion;  but  in  Spanish-America  the  task  re¬ 
quires  an  extraordinary  effort.  We  will  see 
why  this  is  so. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  America 
is  the  almost  heroic  role  played  by  the  in¬ 
tellectual  groups.  If  one  considers  the  pov¬ 
erty,  the  backwardness,  the  ignorance  and 
the  anarchy  of  Spanish-America,  it  will  be 
understood  why  I  say  that  our  artists  and 
thinkers  are  more  enterprising  than  the  so- 
called  heroes  of  military  history.  Our  in¬ 
tellectuals  work  under  the  constant  menace 
of  dictatorships,  of  religious  persecution,  of 
systematic  corruption.  Frequently  they  find 
themselves  bereft  of  peace,  of  liberty,  of 
hope.  They  must  face  the  tremendous  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  illiteracy  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  large  sections  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Added  to  this  are  the  disadvantages 
resulting  from  a  disorganized  society,  which 
does  not  allow  them  to  bring  their  talents 
to  fruition.  Literature,  philosophy,  art  are 
not  professions  by  which  one  can  earn  a 
living,  but  vocations  to  be  cultivated  in  soli¬ 
tude.  During  the  last  decades  we  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  prosperous.  In  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  this  prosperity  benefitted  many 
different  social  classes,  in  Chile,  Venezuela 
or  Mexico  only  the  upper  stratum.  But  in 
the  rest  of  our  America,  economic  progress 
has  been  so  slow  that  the  intellectual  life, 
if  it  grows  at  all,  grows  only  piecemeal  and 
with  difficulty.  It  is  therefore  natural  that 
in  these  circumstances  the  greater  number 
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of  our  writers  feel  that  there  is  something 
rotten  at  the  roots  of  Spanish-American 
society  and,  as  a  result,  devote  their  talents 
to  the  cause  of  social  betterment.  It  is  said 
that  our  literature  runs  in  two  channels: 
one  purely  aesthetic,  the  other  fundamen¬ 
tally  social.  But  if  we  look  closely,  we  see 
that  even  the  writers  who  proclaim  the 
merits  of  “art  for  art’s  sake”  are  preoccupied 
with  thtf  wretched  living  conditions,  and 
combat  the  collective  evils.  With  very  rare 
exceptions,  the  Spanish-American  intellec¬ 
tual  has  an  alert  political  conscience.  He  is 
frequently  a  politician;  poets  or  novelists 
often  become  Presidents,  like  Romulo 
Gallegos  in  the  recent  past.  The  intellectual 
sees  himself  surrounded  by  little  groups  of 
admirers  and  usually  acquires  a  moral  force 
which  gravitates  towards  national  politics. 
To  be  a  “master  of  youth”  is  one  of  his 
aspirations;  and  many  of  his  sufferings  are 
due  precisely  to  the  bad  governments:  If 
they  cannot  corrupt  him,  they  must  destroy 
him.  Since  our  public  life  is  so  disorgan¬ 
ized,  chaotic,  and  violent,  the  intellectual 
prefers  to  discuss  political  doctrines  and 
their  philosophical  principles.  Hence,  when 
he  goes  into  action,  he  enlists  on  the  side 
of  utopian  ideas.  Fortunately  these  ideas 
have  at  times  been  more  prophetic  than 
utopian  and  it  has  happened  that  reality 
after  all  let  itself  be  shaped  by  them.  The 
history  of  political  ideas  in  Spanish-Ameri- 
ca  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  centurv  has  en¬ 
riched  literature.  The  most  dominant  ten¬ 
dency  is  liberalism,  except  that,  unlike  the 
trend  in  the  United  States,  liberalism  broke 
away  very  early  from  capitalism  and  acted, 
not  in  defense  of  an  economic  system  based 
on  individual  profit,  but  of  the  rights  of 
free  expression  of  the  individual  conscience. 
Perhaps  for  this  reason  liberalism  changed 
more  and  more  into  socialism,  which  is  the 
most  decorous  intellectual  attitude  in  the 
progressive  countries  of  America.  This  so¬ 
cialism  is  more  Fabian  than  Marxist.  The 
Russian  Revolution  inspired  some  Com¬ 
munistic  intellectual  movements,  but  its 
contributions  to  Spanish-American  litera¬ 


ture  are  relatively  limited.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive  though  not  the  most  brilliant  political 
ideas  were  those  which  were  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910  and 
in  the  Peruvian  struggles  of  the  APRA 
(Alianza  Popular  Revolucionaria  Ameri¬ 
cana).  Along  with  these  Leftist  tendencies 
there  have  been  others  of  the  Right,  also 
fed  by  European  philosophies.  While  the 
Leftists  tried  to  convince  the  masses  by 
means  of  education  and  propaganda,  the 
Rightists,  with  more  success,  infiltrated  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  governments  by  political  in¬ 
trigue.  Mussolini,  Hitler  and  Franco  were 
generally  their  models.  The  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  did  not  always  decline  to  be 
used  in  this  sense;  in  certain  countries 
“Catholic  Action”  is  the  intellectual  nerve 
of  Fascism. 

The  philosophical  currents  are  of  Euro¬ 
pean  origin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  the  School  of  Positivism  pre¬ 
vailed,  i.e.,  that  which  ingenuously  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  sciences  are  capable  of  solv¬ 
ing  all  problems — even  those  touching  the 
essence  of  Being,  of  Knowledge,  and  of 
Power.  The  Cuban  Varona  and  the  Argen¬ 
tinean  Ingenieros  were  the  most  talented 
of  the  Positivists.  But  little  by  little  the 
philosophical  conception  of  our  peoples  un¬ 
derwent  a  change,  thanks  to  the  impact  of 
the  philosophies  of  William  James,  Berg¬ 
son,  Benedetto  Croce  and  others.  The  first 
to  react  against  pseudo-scientific  Positivism 
were  the  Uruguayans  Rodo  and  Vaz  Fe¬ 
rreira,  the  Argentinean  Korn,  the  Mexican 
Vasconcelos  and  the  Peruvian  Deustua. 
Younger,  yet  part  of  the  same  group,  was 
the  Argentinean  Rouges,  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  of  the  lineage  of  St.  Augustine  rather 
than  St.  Thomas.  Since  1930  the  German 
philosophy  of  Dilthey,  Husserl  and  Scheler 
promoted  among  us  a  new  cvcle  of  philo¬ 
sophical  production.  The  most  original 
minds  in  this  German  intellectual  current 
are  the  Argentineans  Francisco  Romero 
and  Angel  Vasallo.  Lastly  Existentialism, 
both  of  the  German  Heidegger  and  of  the 
Frenchman  Sartre,  tinged  the  literary  pro- 
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cluction  of  the  young  writers,  although  in 
Spain  we  have  our  own  Existentialism, 
that  of  Unamuno,  Antonio  Machado  and 
jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Anibal  Sanchez  Reu- 
let  was  a  brilliant  exponent  of  the  latter’s 
line  of  thought. 

As  regards  our  specific  theme,  hterature, 
a  bird’s-eye  view  shows  us  that  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  we  have  outrun  Spain  in 
quantity  and  perhaps  in  quality.  It  is  a  new 
phenomenon.  During  the  Colonial  period, 
our  literary  movements  lagged  behind  those 
of  Spain.  After  we  achieved  our  independ¬ 
ence  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  new  republics  decided  to  take 
the  lead.  In  any  event  they  launched  the 
Romantic  Movement  without  waiting  for 
Spain  to  do  it  first.  At  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth,  Spanish-America  took  the  initi¬ 
ative  in  the  literary  revival,  created  an  aes¬ 
thetic,  aristocratic  type  of  literature.  Mod¬ 
ernism  they  called  it,  and  for  the  first  time 
influenced  Spain.  Nevertheless  both  Ro¬ 
manticism  and  Modernism,  although  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Spain,  were  far  behind  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  literary  schools,  especially  the 
French. 

Moreover,  although  the  innovator  move¬ 
ment  in  Spain  began  later  than  in  the 
Spanish-American  countries,  it  finally  went 
further  with  its  “Generation  of  ’98.”  But 
during  the  First  World  War,  things 
changed.  The  Spanish-Americans  short¬ 
ened  the  distance  separating  them  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  literary  production  until  there  were 
times  when  they  even  outstripped  the 
French  in  the  cultivation  of  the  same  style 
— without  taking  into  account  that  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  Spanish-Americans 
born  between  1895  and  1910  produced,  on 
the  whole,  more  works,  by  no  means  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  the  Spanish  writers  of 
the  same  age.  True,  we  had  no  Federico 
Garcia  Lorca;  but  neither  did  the  Spanish 
have  a  Jorge  Luis  Borges.  Without  compar¬ 
ing  individuals  with  individuals,  without 
setting  the  Spanish-American  group  against 
the  Spanish,  one  notes  a  powerful  growth. 


We  had  outstripped  Spain.  It  is  clear  that 
our  advantage  was  not  due  to  our  own 
growth  alone  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
Spanish  level  had  dropped  as  a  result  of 
the  devastating  effects  of  the  Civil  War. 
If  the  phenomenon  of  our  sudden  growth 
is  not  visible  to  everyone,  this  is  owing  to 
the  cultural  prestige  of  the  European,  who 
continues  to  dazzle  us.  And  in  reverse,  the 
Spanish-American  loss  of  prestige,  both  so¬ 
cial  and  political,  prevents  our  literature 
from  being  assessed  at  its  true  value.  In 
face  of  the  prejudice  that  we  are  socially 
backward,  nothing  that  we  say  carries  any 
weight.  I  believe  the  United  States  is  the 
only  country  that  pays  any  attention  to  us. 
And  even  those  who  sympathize  with  our 
affairs  usually  harm  us  without  wishing  to. 
We  allude  to  those  who  consider  our  lit¬ 
erature  mediocre  because  it  gives  a  faith¬ 
ful  picture  of  our  poverty  and  shortcom¬ 
ings.  This  is  a  subversion  of  values.  Abroad 
works  of  deplorable  imaginative  penury 
are  lauded  to  the  skies  simply  because  they 
reflect  the  worst  aspects  of  Spanish-Ameri¬ 
can  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  certain 
of  our  works  have  committed  the  deadly 
sin  of  cosmopolitanism  and  aim  at  univer¬ 
sal  standards,  excellent  and  brilliant  though 
they  be,  they  continue  to  be  ignored  as 
though  they  did  not  exist. 

Apparently  they  do  not  demand  that  our 
literature  should  be  creative,  but  merely  a 
superfluous  reflection  of  reality — like  a  mir¬ 
ror.  The  curious  thing  is  that  the  exoticism 
that  impels  foreign  readers  to  exact  local 
color  from  our  literature  coincides  with  the 
nationalism  of  our  Spanish-American  read¬ 
ers,  who  demand  of  literature  images  that 
breathe  patriotic  sentiment  or  protests  that 
help  to  change  institutions.  It  can  be  seen 
that  both  the  exotic  and  the  nationalistic 
attitudes  are  asking  literature  to  fulfil  extra¬ 
literary  functions. 

The  social  picture  of  Spanish-America  is 
certainly  a  very  somber  one.  But  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  that  picture  is  that  in  con¬ 
trast  with  so  much  sordidness,  there  is  a 
genuine  aristocratic  life.  We  are  the  heirs 
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lo  an  ancient  civilization.  We  have  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  spiritual  hierarchies.  We  have 
developed  a  humanistic  taste,  a  gift  of  syn¬ 
thesizing  generalities,  a  perspicacity  in  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  first  signs  of  changes  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  our  cities  and  even  in  our  villages, 
there  are  cultivated  minorities,  refined, 
manorial,  exquisite  in  their  manners  and 
their  preferences.  Our  literature  reflects 
this  aristocracy  of  spirit  as  much  as  the  vul¬ 
garity  of  the  masses,  and  it  is  no  less  Span- 
ish-American.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
we  are  not  suggesting  that  one  should  be 
attentive  to  the  cultivated  side  of  our  lit¬ 
erature  and  disregard  the  popular  side. 
That  would  be  to  commit  the  same  error 
to  which  we  are  now  objecting — only  in 
reverse.  What  we  mean  to  say  is  that  to 
judge  Spanish-American  literature  our 
gauge  must  be  aesthetic,  not  sociological. 
We  must  judge  finished  edifices,  not  stone- 
quarries.  Material  artistically  organized — 
not  raw  material.  That  which  obscures  the 
knowledge  of  our  literature  is  the  hotch¬ 
potch.  Hundreds  of  authors,  millions  of 
titles!  The  Spanish-American,  like  the 
Spaniard,  is  proud,  punctilious  in  his  hon¬ 
or,  preoccupied  with  his  personal  impor¬ 
tance;  and  writing  books  is  one  way  of  en¬ 
hancing  his  importance  in  the  social  scale. 
Write  them,  then!  Write  them  rapidly  and 
publish  them  half-baked.  This  is  why  all 
our  literature  has  an  improvisatory  quality. 
But  out  of  this  hotch-potch,  this  medley, 
we  can  ransom  several  writers  who  can  vie 
with  others  of  universal  fame.  And  now  it 
is  time  to  ring  up  the  curtain  and  see  what 
our  literature  has  to  offer. 


When  the  curtain  rises  in  1925  we  find 
ourselves  present  at  an  Ibsen  drama,  as  it 
were — at  the  crisis  of  a  past.  The  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  aesthetic  school  of  Ruben  Dario, 
a  bent  for  the  creole  and  the  regional,  the 
division  of  literature  into  “ivory-tower  lit¬ 
erature”  and  litterature  engagee  concerned 
with  street  fights,  the  effects  of  Commu¬ 
nism  and  Fascism,  the  incoherent  reaction 


of  Cubism,  Dadaiasm,  Surrealism,  etc. — 
this  indeed  already  took  place  before  1925. 
The  stage  is  filled  with  writers  conversing 
animatedly  together,  intermingling,  groups 
of  talkers  passing  in  and  out.  On  looking 
closer  one  sees  that  they  are  of  different 
ages.  Some  were  born  before  1880;  some 
between  1880  and  1895;  others  between 
1895  and  1910.  And  in  the  last  acts  of  the 
play  that  we  are  going  to  witness,  we  will 
find  the  younger  writers,  those  born  be¬ 
tween  1910  and  1925. 

Those  born  before  1880  constituted  the 
first  literary  generation  that  succumbed  to 
the  fascination  of  the  “fashions” — of  the 
modern  {modus,  modo,  modernus)  \  from 
this  was  derived  the  term  “Modernism” 
which  has  been  given  to  this  movement. 
Spanish-America  was  finally  organized.  It 
was  prosperous.  There  was  a  division  of 
labor,  of  luxury,  of  leisure.  Pure  literary  vo¬ 
cations  then  appeared — writers  who  could 
dedicate  themselves  entirely  to  belles  lettres. 
It  is  said  that  Modernism  was  a  synthesis 
of  Romanticism,  of  Parnassus,  of  French 
Symbolism.  Yes,  it  was  all  this  and  some¬ 
thing  more.  It  embraced  all  styles  of  litera¬ 
ture,  everything  that  was  new  in  all  lit¬ 
eratures.  By  1910  these  men  had  already 
disappeared.  Death  with  a  rigorous  turn  of 
the  wheel  was  making  them  lay  down  their 
pens.  The  greatest  of  them,  the  Nicaraguan 
Ruben  Dario,  died  in  1916.  Those  who  sur¬ 
vived  him  filled  with  his  presence  the  pe¬ 
riod  we  are  summarizing;  but  they  failed 
to  produce  anything  absolutely  new:  Gui¬ 
llermo  Valencia  (Colombia:  1873-1943), 
Jaime  Freyre  (Bolivia:  1868-1933),  Santos 
Chocano  (Peru:  1875-1934).  After  1925 
even  the  most  productive  poets  did  not  im¬ 
prove  on  what  they  had  done  in  their  years 
of  plenitude.  Enrique  Gonzalez  Martinez 
(Mexico:  1871-1952)  scaled  his  books  from 
Las  senales  furtivas  (1925)  up  to  his  posthu¬ 
mous  El  nuevo  Narciso  (1952).  None  of 
these  were  superior  to  his  earlier  works, 
notable  for  their  serenity  and  profundity. 
Leopoldo  Lugones  (Argentina:  1874- 
1938)  was  much  more  versatile.  In  the  most 
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imporiam  period  of  his  career,  his  daring 
innovations  and  changes  of  style  had  al¬ 
ready  aroused  astonishment.  From  1925  he 
preferred  simplicity  and  popular  themes: 
Romanccro,  Poemas  solariegos,  Romances 
de  Rio  Seco.  This  conversion  to  nationalism 
had  its  political  correlation :  first  anarchist, 
then  socialist;  in  1923  he  was  carried  away 
by  the  Fascism  of  Mussolini  and  pro¬ 
claimed  “the  hour  of  the  sword.” 

One  also  finds  the  same  tendency  to¬ 
wards  Creolism  (Criollismo)  among  the 
prose  writers.  They  had  been  educated  in 
the  artistic  prose  of  “Modernism”  but  they 
knew  how  to  conciliate  the  exquisite  art  of 
writing  with  themes  of  the  earth.  Enrique 
Larreta  (Argentina:  1873),  famous  for  a 
novel  on  the  Spain  of  Philip  II,  turned  to 
Argentine  reality  and  gave  us  Zogoibi 
(1926),  one  of  the  best- written  novels  on 
the  theme  of  the  land  in  our  literature.  Ur- 
baneja  Achelpohl  (Venezuela:  1874-1937), 
Carlos  Reyles  (Uruguay:  1868-1938),  Ho- 
racio  Quiroga  (Uruguay:  1878-1937)  were 
those  who  knew  how  to  view  men  and 
scenes  of  the  Americas  artistically,  yes,  but 
with  sincerity. 

Spanish-American  journalism  has  always 
had  a  noble  intellectual  quality.  The  most 
nimble  and  exciting  pen  was  that  of  Baldo- 
mero  Sanin  Cano  (Colombia:  1861),  a  hu¬ 
manist  of  many  points  of  view.  Since  1925, 
the  date  of  his  ha  civilizacion  manual,  he 
has  brought  out  several  volumes  of  collected 
essays,  notable  for  their  precision  and  vari¬ 
ety.  If  literary  history  should  record  original 
notions  of  the  world,  no  matter  how  bizarre, 
then  we  should  include  here  a  genial  fool: 
Macedonio  Fernandez  (Argentina:  1874- 
1952).  His  incidents — grotesque,  humorous 
and  solipsist — arc  unique  in  our  literature. 

Those  born  between  1880  and  1895  occu¬ 
pied  the  center  of  the  stage  when  the  cur¬ 
tain  rose  in  1925.  It  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  poets  from  the  prose  writers  as  these 
authors  were  usually  active  in  both  fields. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  attempt  a  classifica¬ 
tion  by  genres — verse  and  prose. 


We  know  that  at  the  beginning  of  1910 
several  of  the  poetical  wells  of  “Modern¬ 
ism”  were  already  dry;  that  of  the  Parnas¬ 
sians,  for  example,  with  its  external  beau¬ 
ties,  visual,  exotic,  of  the  art  museum.  But 
one  continued  to  draw  deep,  fresh,  serene 
water  from  the  symbolist  well  and  explored 
new  springs  of  verbal  youth.  It  is  possible 
to  distinguish  certain  tendencies. 

a)  Several  poets  turned  away  to  a  more 
direct  treatment  of  Life  and  Nature.  They 
are  simple,  human,  earnest.  The  best  of 
them,  Baldomero  Fernandez  Moreno  (Ar¬ 
gentina:  1886-1948)  sang  without  interrup¬ 
tion  up  to  his  posthumous  Penumbra.  El 
libro  de  Marcela  (1951).  His  voice  re¬ 
mained  strong  to  the  very  end.  Whoever 
thinks  that  his  poetry  is  trivial  because  his 
themes  are  trivial  is  incapable  of  compre¬ 
hending  the  profundity  of  his  imagination. 
For  him  no  one  object  was  more  poetic 
than  another;  everything,  even  the  most 
vulgar,  the  most  insignificant,  the  smallest 
and  the  most  transitory  was  capable  of  po¬ 
etical  treatment.  A  good  impressionist,  he 
seized  upon  the  fragmentary.  But  in  read¬ 
ing  his  work  one  admires  the  unity  of  his 
ecstasy,  his  high  admiration  of  the  world. 

b)  Other  poets,  the  effusive  ones,  talked 
more  about  themselves  than  about  things 
and  exalted  themselves  in  auto-contempla- 
tion.  Barba  Jacob,  Sabat  Ercasty,  Arturo 
Capdevila,  Gabriela  Mistral,  Alfonsina 
Storni,  Juana  de  Ibarbourou.  .  .  .  There 
have  always  been  feminine  voices  in  our 
history.  But  Gabriela,  Alfonsina  and  Juana 
now  signalize  the  incorporation  of  women 
into  literary  life,  not  as  isolated  cases,  but 
as  a  group  and  with  a  note  of  passionate 
rebellion.  Since  then  it  has  been  normal  for 
women  to  take  part  in  all  movements  and 
even  to  head  them. 

Gabriela  Mistral  (Chile:  1889)  is  the  best 
known,  thanks  to  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Lit¬ 
erature  which  she  received  in  1945.  Her 
great  theme  is  love;  and  all  her  poems  are 
variations  on  this  theme.  The  first  product 
of  these  variations  has  to  do  with  a  sad 
episode  in  Gabriela’s  life:  her  love,  her  first 
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and  only  love,  for  a  man  who  committed 
suicide  to  save  his  honor.  These  poems  were 
collected  in  Desolacidn,  her  masterpiece.  At 
the  age  of  thirty,  Gabriela  began  another 
period:  variations  on  universal  love — love 
of  God,  of  Nature,  of  one’s  mother,  of  the 
good  causes  of  the  world,  of  the  humble, 
the  persecuted,  the  suffering,  and  the  for¬ 
saken,  and  above  all,  of  children  for  whom 
she  wrote  rounds,  songs,  stories.  Thus  Ga¬ 
briela,  after  her  purification  through  suffer¬ 
ing,  raised  herself  to  a  guiltless,  pure,  and 
transparent  love  of  her  fellow  creatures. 
Ternura  (1924-1945)  and  Tala  (1938)  are 
her  last  works. 

Alfonsina  Storni  (Argentina:  1892-1938) 
lent  an  original  note  to  feminine  erotic 
poetry :  love  of  man,  but  at  the  same  time 
disillusionment  and  moral  nausea.  She 
lived  in  a  country  where  woman  is  the  chat¬ 
tel  of  the  man.  She  felt  humiliated,  van¬ 
quished.  Her  poetry  ignited  from  the  em¬ 
bers  of  her  resentment  towards  the  male, 
but  nevertheless  this  impaired  it  by  impart¬ 
ing  to  it  impure  aesthetic  elements.  In  her 
book  Ocre  (1925)  Alfonsina  brought  the 
first  cycle  of  her  poetry  to  a  close.  She  aban¬ 
doned  eroticism  in  El  mundo  de  siete  pozos 
(1934).  She  seems  to  tell  us  that  life  is  not 
worth  living.  She  had  had  facile  literary 
successes  (because  there  were  people  who 
sympathized  with  her  human  struggles). 
Brave  in  her  life  as  a  free,  unmarried 
woman,  she  was  also  brave  in  her  literary 
work:  She  renounced  those  successes,  re¬ 
nounced  her  admirers  and  began  to  write 
a  tortured  poetry,  intellectual,  hard  in 
rhythm,  which  alienated  her  old  public 
and  did  not  bring  her  a  new  one.  Now  she 
stylized  non-passionate  experiences  in  ob¬ 
scure  symbols:  Mascarilla  y  trebol  (1938). 
She  realized  that  she  was  worn  out.  She 
wrote  a  sonnet,  Voy  a  dormir,  and  went  to 
the  ocean  and  committed  suicide.  A  short 
time  before,  Leopoldo  Lugones  and  his 
friend  Horacio  Quiroga  had  also  taken 
their  own  lives. 

The  poetry  of  Juana  de  Ibarbourou 
(Uruguay:  1895)  in  its  entirety  was  an  ob¬ 


stinate  narcissism.  Young,  beautiful,  co¬ 
quettish,  she  knew  that  men  admired  and 
desired  her.  She  described  herself  as  naked 
and  inflamed  by  the  certainty  that  this  mo¬ 
ment  of  consummate  beauty  would  not 
come  again.  To  this  defiant  nymph  death 
was  less  fearsome  than  the  thought  of  grow¬ 
ing  old.  In  the  years  under  consideration, 
Juana,  or  “Juana  of  America”  as  they  chris¬ 
tened  her,  was  saddened  by  advancing  age. 
Life’s  initiation  on  a  spring  morning  {Jms 
lenguas  de  diamante,  1919),  youth  on  a 
summer  noonday  (Raiz  salvaje,  1922),  all 
this  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Now  she  gives  us 
maturity  on  an  autumn  evening  {La  rosa 
de  los  vientos,  1930)  and  old  age  on  a  win¬ 
ter  night  {Perdida,  1948).  Her  verses  arc 
now  no  longer  plastic,  simple,  clear,  charm¬ 
ing,  musical;  but,  fanned  by  the  currents 
of  the  vanguard,  they  break  in  irregular 
rhythms  and  confused  images. 

c)  There  are  others  among  the  poets  of 
this  generation  who  have  an  air  of  wisdom, 
of  having  journeyed  far  and  brought  back 
many  classical  secrets  (Alfonso  Reyes), 

d)  There  are  those  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
as  though  they  wished  to  correct  the  vul¬ 
gar  pretensions  of  their  modernist  fathers 
by  poking  fun  at  them  (Luis  Carlos  Ld- 
pez). 

e)  There  are  the  brainy  ones,  cautious, 
speculative  (Emilio  Oribe  and  Rafael  Al¬ 
berto  Arricta). 

f)  Then  the  “queer  ones,”  the  funambu¬ 
lists  and  the  bizarre  (Jose  Marfa  Eguren, 
Pablo  de  Rokha). 

g)  And  the  Creolists,  narrow-minded, 
bitter  toward  their  native  soil  (Silva  Val¬ 
des). 

h)  And  those  of  civil  and  political  emo¬ 
tions  who  sound  the  militant  note,  confi¬ 
dent  that  social  justice  is  not  far  off  (Emilio 
Frugoni). 

i)  Finally  those  who  in  departing  from 
Modernism  slam  the  door  behind  them. 
They  were  the  most  audacious,  the  ones 
who  responded  most  to  the  aesthetic  inter¬ 
change  of  all  the  European  arts.  Therefore, 
even  though  they  were  born  between  1889 
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and  1893,  we  will  take  up  Casal,  Brull,  Gi- 
rondo,  Vallejo  and  Huidobro  in  the  next 
chapter.  Their  important  works  appeared 
after  the  First  World  War  and  are  mingled 
with  those  of  the  adolescents  of  that  period. 

We  have  already  observed  that  poetry 
and  prose  are  like  two  floors  of  the  same 
house.  The  writers  who  occupy  one  or  the 
other  are  wont  to  go  up  and  down  the  stairs 
and  they  write  a  poem  as  easily  as  a  novel. 
This  is  the  case  with  Pedro  Prado  (Chile: 
1886),  a  figure  of  the  first  rank  in  Spanish- 
American  literature. 

a)  There  is  no  one  better  than  Alfonso 
Reyes  (Mexico:  1889)  to  connect  the  pre¬ 
vious  pages  treating  of  poetry  with  those 
that  treat  of  prose,  because  he  is  renowned 
in  both  genres.  Like  Pedro  Prado,  Ricardo 
Giiiraldes  and  Arevalo  Martinez,  Reyes’s 
poetry  overflows  into  his  prose.  His  poetical 
works  appear  so  rarely,  in  editions  so  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access,  with  so  much  fickleness  in 
style,  theme,  and  tonality  that  very  few 
readers  can  form  a  clear  impression  of  him. 
When  he  finally  published  his  Ohra  Poe- 
tica  (1952)  in  which  he  assembled  these 
works  and  added  unpublished  poems,  it 
was  evident  to  everyone — and  not  as  for¬ 
merly  to  a  minority — that  Reyes  was  excel¬ 
lent.  He  is  the  light  and  graceful  embodi¬ 
ment  of  all  the  virtues  of  a  man  of  letters. 
His  great  versatility — a  man  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance — is  not  to  be  gauged  alone  by  the 
vast  repertory  of  his  essays,  but  by  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  every  turn  of  his  prose  as  well. 
His  restlessness  imparts  to  his  style  a  zig¬ 
zag  gait,  tripping  and  frolicsome. 

b)  They  continue  to  write  novels  and 
short  stories  according  to  the  lyrical  ideals 
of  the  epoch  of  Dario,  but  enriched  with 
ne\v  technique.  The  delightful  Teresa  de  la 
Parra  (Venezuela:  1891-1936)  makes  us 
feel  time  as  a  substance.  The  subjectivity 
of  her  prose,  trembling  with  impressions 
and  metaphors,  is  what  makes  the  temporal 
flux  so  evident.  Proust  was  one  of  her  mas¬ 
ters  in  the  art  of  varying  the  undulating 


succession  of  memories;  she  wrote  two 
novels,  Ifigenia  (1924)  and  Las  mcmorias 
de  Mama  Blanca  (1929).  Rafael  Arevalo 
Martinez  (Guatemala:  1884)  wrote  psycho- 
zoological  stories  and  novels,  wildly  imagi¬ 
native,  in  an  atmosphere  of  nightmare: 
men-dogs,  men-horses,  men-monkeys. 

c)  Even  the  realistic  novels  retained  a 
breath  of  the  pageant  of  artistic  prose  that 
had  passed  by  in  1900  with  Bengal  lights, 
bands  of  music,  and  colored  streamers, 
teaching  all  to  write  with  aesthetic  orna¬ 
ment  and  impressionistic  technique. 

Ricardo  Giiiraldes  (Argentina:  1886- 
1927)  expressed  his  taste  for  French  Sym¬ 
bolism  by  writing  his  masterworks  Xai- 
maica  (1923)  and  Don  Segundo  Sombra 
(1926)  in  poetic  prose.  The  gaucho  theme 
of  the  latter,  the  description  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  pampa  and  the  life  of  the  cowboys 
have  caused  some  critics  to  classify  it  with 
other  realistic  novels  on  similar  themes. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Giiiraldes  fused  the 
native  Creole  speech  with  that  of  the  Creole 
whose  ear  was  tuned  to  the  latest  European 
literary  fashions.  Despite  its  realistic  dia¬ 
logues,  its  folklore,  its  metaphors  of  the 
land,  its  Rio  Plata  dialect  of  laborers  and 
small  farmers,  Don  Segundo  Sombra  is  a 
work  of  art. 

The  contrast  between  the  modernistic 
education  of  Romulo  Gallegos  (Venezuela: 
1884)  on  the  one  hand  and  his  feeling  for 
the  rude  Venezuelan  reality  on  the  other 
comes  out  in  the  themes  of  his  novels — con¬ 
flicts  between  civilization  and  barbarism  in 
small  villages,  plains,  forests,  coffee  plan¬ 
tations,  rivers,  and  lakes — as  well  as  in  the 
great  violence  of  his  style:  impressionistic 
art  and  descriptive  realism.  Dona  Barbara 
(1929)  showed  him  to  be  one  of  our  few 
novelists  who  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  public.  In  his  last  novels — Can- 
taclaro,  Canaima,  Pobre  negro,  Sobre  la 
misma  tierra — Gallegos  continues  to  enrich 
his  gallery  with  regional  pictures. 

Eduardo  Barrios  (Chile:  1884)  is  more  in¬ 
terested  in  personalities  than  in  Nature,  and 
in  their  souls  more  than  in  their  adventures. 
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His  are  psychological  novels.  Since  El  her- 
mano  asno  (1921) — a  rare  psychological 
study — Barrios  seemed  to  decline  in  crea¬ 
tive  power.  But  it  was  not  a  decline — mere¬ 
ly  a  pause,  a  rest.  His  last  novels:  Tamaru- 
gal  (1944),  Gran  senor  y  rajadiablos  (1948), 
Los  hombres  del  hombre  (1950),  show  him 
in  the  full  plenitude  of  his  powers.  He 
describes  Chilean  life,  in  the  country,  in  the 
city,  as  before.  But  he  is  most  successful  in 
depicting  the  inner  souls  of  his  characters. 
Another  illustrious  Chilean:  Augusto 
d’Halmar  (1882-1950). 

d)  Whether  they  react  against  the  “Mod¬ 
ernism”  that  they  do  not  know  or  whether, 
though  respecting  it,  they  do  mot  feel  that 
it  is  viable  for  what  they  have  to  say,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  a  family  of  writers  of 
incorruptibly  realistic  souls.  They  carry  on 
the  old  naturalistic  technique  of  Zola  and 
his  school — growing  steadily  surer,  more 
masters  of  themselves,  more  determined  to 
depict  actions  that  interest  the  entire  world. 
Here  we  must  mention  the  novelistic  cycle 
originating  with  the  Mexican  Revolution 
of  1910.  In  general,  these  works  were  tech¬ 
nically  inept,  overstocked  with  crimes  and 
disasters.  Mariano  Azuela  (Mexico:  1883- 
1952)  opened  the  cycle  with  his  masterpiece, 
Los  de  abajo  (1916).  Jose  Ruben  Romero 
(1890-1952)  must  also  be  mentioned  in  the 
literary  cycle  of  the  novel  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution.  If  we  classify  novelists  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  themes  rather  than  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  same,  we  must  also  include 
Martin  Luis  Guzman  (Mexico:  1887).  But 
he  is  more  of  an  artist  than  the  others.  His 
two  famous  novels :  El  dguila  y  la  serpiente 
(1928)  and  La  sombra  del  caudillo  (1929) 
raise  the  thematic  edifice  with  the  muscles 
of  a  well-trained  style.  His  prose  is  vigorous, 
and  forcefully  resists  the  dangerous  temp¬ 
tations  of  this  type  of  literature  which 
comes  so  close  to  the  political  chronicle.  In 
our  opinion  Guzman  is  the  best  Mexican 
novelist  of  his  generation. 

Up  to  1917,  on  the  margin  of  revolution¬ 
ary  and  indigenous  literature,  there  were 
those  in  Mexico  who  turned  their  eyes  to 


the  colonies.  They  were  called  the  colonia- 
listas:  Genaro  Estrada,  Francisco  Monterde, 
Artemio  de  Valle-Arizpe,  Julio  Jimenez 
Rueda.  Later  some  of  them  turned  away 
from  the  historical  theme.  Ermilo  Abreu 
Gomez  (1894),  for  instance,  extended  his 
clear,  elegant  and  alert  prose  to  other 
themes  and  material. 

The  short-stories  and  novels  of  Luis 
Felipe  Rodriguez  (Cuba:  1887)  struck  the 
roots  of  rural  life  with  its  sufferings  and 
injustices.  He  was  more  successful  with  the 
stories  in  La  pascua  de  la  tierra  natal  (1923) 
and  Marcos  Antilla  (1928) — his  best  work 
— than  in  the  novels  La  conjura  de  la  Cie- 
naga  (1923);  Cienaga  (1937).  But  he  is  no 
creator  of  characters;  he  limits  himself  to 
reproducing  sections  of  Cuban  life. 

One  of  the  few  novelists  in  our  America 
who  lives  by  his  pen  is  Manuel  Galvez 
(Argentina:  1882).  Having  to  write  so 
much  with  eyes  focussed  on  editorial  suc¬ 
cess  has  lowered  his  quality  as  a  writer, 
which  was  high  in  the  realistic  novels  from 
La  maestra  normal  (1914)  to  Nacha  Re¬ 
gules  (1919).  His  art  also  declined  in  the 
last  decades  as  he  dwelt  more  and  more  on 
his  Catholicism. 

Another  popular  novelist:  Benito  Lynch 
(Argentina:  1885-1951),  a  writer  for  the 
masses.  He  never  succeeded — nor  did  it  in¬ 
terest  him — in  winning  the  esteem  of  the 
fastidious  minority.  He  cut  off  a  section  of 
Argentina,  peopled  it  with  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  invented  an  action  rich  in  conflicts,  both 
vital  and  psychological,  and  afterwards 
made  us  believe  that  this  was  reality.  His 
last  novel  was  El  romance  de  un  gaucho 
(1933).  We  are  obliged  to  pass  many  other 
names  by  but  we  cannot  omit  those  of 
Joaquin  Edwards  Bello  (Chile:  1888),  Al¬ 
berto  Gerchunoff  (Argentina:  1884-1950), 
Hernandez-Cata  (Cuba:  1885-1940),  Ma¬ 
riano  Latorre  (Chile:  1896),  Alvaro  Yun- 
que  (Argentina:  1890),  Ferdinando  San- 
tivan  (Chile:  1886),  Rafael  Maluenda 
(Chile:  1885). 

e)  Before  closing  this  exposition  of  the 
prose  writers  of  the  generation  born  be- 
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tween  1880  and  1895,  we  must  mention  the 
essayists.  Would  it  be  just  to  consider  Eze- 
quicl  Martinez  Estrada  (Argentina:  1895) 
among  these  He  is  above  all  a  poet,  and 
one  of  the  best.  His  poetry  is  very  intellec¬ 
tual.  But  public  recognition  of  his  talent 
came  late,  after  he  had  abandoned  poetry 
and  was  writing  essays  exclusively.  His 
reputation  is  therefore  that  of  an  essayist. 
His  Radiografta  de  la  pampa  (1933)  is  the 
bitterest  book  that  has  been  written  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  anal¬ 
yses  of  a  national  reality  in  any  language. 
In  a  magnificently  baroque  prose,  resplend¬ 
ent  with  metaphors  and  ingenious  turns  of 
phrase  which  keep  the  reader  constantly 
surprised,  Martinez  Estrada  traces  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  our  miseries.  The  book  that  fol¬ 
lowed — La  cabeza  de  Goliat  (1940) — did 
for  Buenos  Aires  what  he  had  done  before 
for  the  country  at  large. 

Ricardo  Rojas  (Argentina:  1882),  Ven¬ 
tura  Garcia  Calderon  (Peru:  1886)  and 
Jose  Vasconcelos  (Mexico:  1881)  also 
wrote  imaginative  literature:  poetry,  short- 
stories,  drama,  fictionalized  memoirs.  Vas¬ 
concelos  stands  out  as  a  thinker.  An  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Vasconcelos's  philosophy  should 
begin  at  the  beginning  and  work  forward, 
because  his  conversion  to  Catholicism  in 
the  latter  years  changed  his  idea  of  God. 
Catholicism  does  not  bind  him  to  every¬ 
thing;  the  first  well-spring  of  his  thought 
was  Schopenhauer.  Vasconcelos  is  an  irra- 
tionalist.  For  him,  human  life  is  the  product 
of  an  active  principle  that  is  undergoing 
qualitative  changes  from  the  material  to 
the  spiritual.  We  organize  our  life  on  ethi¬ 
cal  lines.  Except  that  these  ethics  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  aesthetics  because  in  acting, 
man  creates  emotionally  his  own  person¬ 
ality. 

Victoria  Ocampo  (Argentina:  1891),  is 
an  original  essayist  with  surprising  points 
of  view,  of  fresh  personal  evocations.  The 
greatest  humanist  of  this  generation  was 
Don  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena  (Domini¬ 
can  Republic:  1884).  His  written  work 
gives  very  little  idea  of  the  splendor  of  his 


conversation;  but  limited  as  it  is,  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  moderation  and  nobility. 

Those  born  between  1895  and  1910  are 
the  young  writers  who  published  their  first 
books  in  1925.  Our  two  previous  groups — 
the  survivors  of  Modernism  and  those  who 
appeared  after  Modernism  had  died  out — 
reached  the  year  1925  with  personalities  al¬ 
ready  formed.  Our  present  group,  on  the 
contrary,  was  formed  after  the  First  World 
War. 

Its  incubation  was  greater  than  one  sup¬ 
poses.  For  a  long  time  before  the  war,  lit¬ 
erature — and  all  the  arts  for  that  matter — 
grew  more  and  more  insolent.  We  recall  to 
the  reader’s  memory  what  happened  in  the 
plastic  arts  since  1900 — Fauvism,  Expres¬ 
sionism,  Cubism,  Futurism,  Dadaism,  Sur¬ 
realism,  etc. — not  because  painting  can  ex¬ 
plain  literature,  but  because  it  is  easier  and 
quicker  to  see  the  changes  in  style  on  the 
walls  of  a  museum  than  to  dig  them  out  of 
the  shelves  of  a  library.  Think  of  the  pro¬ 
digious  restlessness  of  Picasso,  which  filled 
all  that  history  of  pictorial  “isms,”  and  one 
will  have  some  idea  of  what  was  taking 
place  in  the  European  conscience  even  be¬ 
fore  the  First  World  War!  An  analysis  of 
the  philosophical  theories — vitalism — irra¬ 
tionalism  — neo-idealism — mysticism — ex¬ 
istentialism — would  lead  to  the  same  re¬ 
sult:  the  spectacle  of  spiritual  energy  de¬ 
molishing  the  logical  scaffolding  raised  by 
nineteenth-century  common  sense  so  that 
the  plural  dimensions  of  life  may  triumph. 

Since  Symbolism,  writers  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  literature  is  a  continuing  revo¬ 
lution.  First  they  took  from  the  Symbolists 
their  precious  necklaces  of  metaphors  and 
then  broke  the  thread  of  sense  that  strung 
them  together;  let  every  metaphor  roll  by 
itself  hke  a  loose  pearl.  They  not  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  liberating  the  so-called  “free 
verse”  of  the  Symbolists  but  they  carried 
the  irrationalism  of  Baudelaire  and  Mallar- 
me  to  its  ultimate  conclusion :  They  denied 
the  logical  principle  of  identity,  denied 
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causality,  denied  the  mental  forms  of  space 
and  time.  The  war  of  1914-18  exasperated 
everybody.  The  instability  of  civilization, 
the  power  of  political  violence,  contempt 
for  man,  the  feeling  that  human  existence 
and  even  that  of  the  world  were  absurd, 
disillusionment  over  the  serious  pretensions 
of  the  art  of  the  past,  produced  an  eruption 
of  incoherent  expressions.  The  “isms”  of 
the  history  of  painting  had  their  counter¬ 
part  in  literature:  Expressionists,  Cubists, 
Futurists.  During  the  war  another  “ism,” 
Dadaism,  appeared — onomatopoeia  of  the 
babblings  of  the  spirit.  The  Dadaists  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  subconscious  was  a  source 
of  aesthetic  pleasure;  verbal  incoherence  il¬ 
luminated  abysses  of  the  soul.  Why  seek 
beauty.?  they  asked.  Better  to  liberate  the 
obscure  and  spontaneous  forces.  They 
wished  to  tap  the  same  sources  of  artistic 
creation;  from  this  sprang  their  interest  in 
the  art  of  primitive  peoples,  of  children,  and 
of  psychiatrists.  In  projecting  this  problem 
the  Dadaists  prepared  the  ground  for  Sur¬ 
realism.  The  surrealist  movement  was  more 
ordered  and  fertile  than  the  dadaist,  but 
they  coincided  in  their  anti-materialism,  in 
their  aspiration  for  a  more  absolute  reality 
than  the  reality  normally  perceived,  in  the 
rejection  of  logical  intelligence,  in  the 
eagerness  for  escape,  travel,  adventure,  and 
illusion.  In  Spanish-America  this  literature 
influenced  the  poets  who  belong  to  the  age 
group  studied  in  the  previous  section:  Julio 
].  Casal  (Uruguay:  1889),  Mariano  Brull 
(Cuba:  1891),  Oliverio  Girondo  (Argen¬ 
tina:  1891),  Cesar  Vallejo  (Peru:  1898- 
1938),  Vicente  Huidobro  (Chile:  1893- 

1947)- 

But  the  younger  ones,  those  born  be¬ 
tween  1895  and  1910,  were  the  real  creators 
of  the  literature  of  the  postwar  period  or,  as 
they  called  it,  “the  literature  of  the  van¬ 
guard,”  of  “the  new  sensibility,”  “ultraist.” 
Up  to  that  time  Spanish-America  had  lag¬ 
ged  considerably  behind  the  European  lit¬ 
erary  evolution.  Now  the  young  Spanish- 
Americans  synchronized  their  watches  with 
those  of  Europe.  They  surrendered  to  all 


the  excesses,  mistakes,  folly,  noisy  mirth, 
nihilism,  and  scandals.  Poetry  could  not  fol¬ 
low  such  a  line.  It  had  to  be  coherent.  After 
all,  a  poem  no  matter  how  irrational  it  may 
be,  must  have  some  measure  of  sense  if  it 
is  to  be  comprehensible.  Some  poets,  obsti¬ 
nate  in  their  irrelevancies,  disappeared  from 
the  scene  or  became  mere  shadows.  Others 
saved  themselves  by  abandoning  Ultraism 
and  launching  themselves  on  trajectories  of 
their  own.  Ultraism  was  left  behind  be¬ 
cause,  like  a  collective  style  of  the  year  1925, 
it  was  as  deniable — taken  as  an  institution 
— as  the  academies.  And  in  fact,  Ultraism 
was  denied  by  the  Ultraists  themselves. 

The  criticism  as  well  as  the  record  of 
postwar  literary  activity  is  diflicult  not  alone 
because  of  its  lack  of  seriousness,  of  its  reck¬ 
less  disorder,  of  the  short  time  it  lasted,  but 
because  there  were  other  tendencies  and  all 
were  intermingled.  One  way  to  circum¬ 
scribe  the  cohorts  of  those  years  would  be 
to  group  all  the  anti-realistic  “isms”  at  one 
end  and  all  the  realistic  writers  at  the  other. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  even  the  concept 
“realism”  is  disputable.  Furthermore,  in  lit¬ 
erary  scuffles  the  authors  usually  change 
their  allegiance. 

Around  1925,  there  were  two  factions  in 
Argentina :  that  of  Florida  and  that  of  Bo- 
edo.  Florida,  the  beautiful  boulevard,  cen¬ 
trally  located,  elegant,  cosmopolitan,  was 
frequented  by  the  “vanguardists”  who 
wished  to  reform  literature  and  with  the 
formula  of  “art  for  art’s  sake”  created  a 
literature  that  had  learned  much  from  Eu¬ 
rope:  Borges,  Mallea,  Bernardez. 

Boedo,  the  gray  suburban  street,  poor, 
with  its  Creole-immigrant  masses,  was  the 
haunt  of  revolutionaries  who  wanted  to  re¬ 
form  the  world  and  created,  with  the  for¬ 
mula  of  “social  art,”  a  literature  that  had 
learned  much  from  Russia :  Mariani  Castel- 
nuovo,  Barletta,  Olivari.  These  factions 
(anti-realistic,  realistic)  were  found,  under 
other  designations,  in  almost  the  whole  of 
America.  But  they  were  not  homogeneous 
and  ended  up  by  joining  forces  (apart  from 
the  fact  that  each  party  was  subdivided  in 
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turn  into  other  factions,  reviews,  antholo¬ 
gies  and  wrangling  manifestoes).  In  the 
party  of  the  Mexican  literary  vanguard,  for 
example,  is  it  not  usual  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  poets  of  the  review  Contempo- 
rdneos  (1928-1931)  with  its  collaborators 
Carlos  Pellicer,  Ortiz  de  Montellano,  Ba- 
freda,  Torres  Bodet,  Jose  Gorostiza,  Gon¬ 
zalez  Rojo,  Xavier  Villaurrutia,  Novo  and 
those  of  the  opposite  Estridentista  group: 
Maples  Arce,  Arqueles  Vela,  List  Arzu- 
bide,  etc.,  who  were  the  first  to  cultivate 
Ultraism  and  European  Futurism  and  gave 
greater  accent  to  the  social?  Nevertheless 
the  two  cenacles  fuse  if  we  contrast  them 
with  the  antagonistic  “realist”  party,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  social  problems:  Lopez  y  Fuentes, 
Magdaleno,  Ferretis,  Rojas  Gonzalez,  Man- 
cisidor. 

What  we  have  said  of  Argentina  and 
Mexico  could  also  be  extended  to  the  inter¬ 
vening  countries.  Everywhere  literature 
bubbled  up  in  torrents.  It  would  be  vain  to 
trace  the  profile,  the  duration  of  each  gey¬ 
ser.  Interesting  as  they  are  from  the  point 
of  view  of  national  history,  these  activities 
are  of  no  importance  in  a  general  pano¬ 
rama,  such  as  this,  which  surveys  Spanish- 
America  as  a  whole  and  can  only  pause  on 
the  summits.  Let  us  follow  a  very  fine  line 
— so  tenuous  that  sometimes  it  vanishes  al¬ 
together — the  line  running  from  anti-real¬ 
ism  to  realism. 

In  the  Argentine  literature  of  those  years 
the  leading  name,  as  far  as  quality  and  in¬ 
fluence  is  concerned,  is  probably  Jorge  Luis 
Borges  (1899).  He  started  out  as  an  Ultra- 
ist,  but  his  literary  culture  was  too  broad 
to  remain  there.  In  successive  volumes 
which  were  collected  in  Poesta  ( 1943)  many 
years  later,  he  sang  of  the  intimate  beauty 
that  he  discovered  in  the  life  of  Argentina, 
in  the  houses,  patios,  and  streets  of  Buenos 
Aires,  in  the  incidents  of  history,  in  walks 
through  the  suburbs,  in  the  pampa  seen 
from  the  city,  in  a  sunny  shop  or  in  a  ves¬ 
tibule.  But  even  his  poems  on  humble  Cre¬ 
ole  themes  were  armed  within  with  intel¬ 
lectual  symbols  of  universal  philosophy. 


With  Borges,  metaphysics  and  lyricism  arc 
one  and  the  same  thing.  He  has  written  no 
poetry  in  recent  years.  But  his  essays  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  vigorous  and  above  all  his  short 
stories,  which  assure  him  a  very  high  place 
in  the  ranks  of  contemporary  literature: 
Ficciones  (1944),  El  Aleph  (1949),  etc.  He 
has  written  at  least  two  or  three  stories  that 
have  no  paragon  in  any  literature.  In  these 
he  poetizes  critical,  logical  and  metaphysi¬ 
cal  problems.  His  powerful  intelligence 
comes  and  goes  without  losing  itself  in  the 
mazes  of  sophistry.  With  the  consummate 
technique  of  the  narrator  who  specializes 
in  surprises,  with  a  perfect  prose  in  which 
each  word  has  been  judiciously  chosen,  the 
short  stories  of  Borges  create  a  new  reality. 

After  Borges,  the  Argentine  poet  who 
aroused  the  greatest  response  among  the 
youth  is  Ricardo  Molinari  (1898).  He  com¬ 
bines  simplicity  and  reserve,  the  popular 
theme  and  the  aristocratic  manner.  A  great 
part  of  his  reputation  is  due  to  his  Creolism, 
his  nationalism.  More  of  a  solitary  but  no 
less  a  poet  is  Eduardo  Gonzalez  Lanuza 
(1900).  The  sentiment  of  the  brevity  of 
everything  earthly,  of  the  uncertainty  of 
our  life  and  of  our  knowledge,  but  also  the 
feeling  that  man  is  capable  of  writing  a 
powerful  poem  if  we  can  win  by  endearing 
words  the  time  that  flows  within  us,  has 
not  been  given  finer  expression  in  Argen¬ 
tina  than  by  Gonzalez  Lanuza. 

Other  notable  poets:  Francisco  Luis  Ber- 
nardez,  Leopoldo  Marechal  (both  Roman 
Catholic  in  inspiration),  Carlos  Mastro- 
nardi,  Nale  Roxlo,  Roberto  Ledesma,  Ama- 
do  Villar.  Of  the  same  generation  but  later 
in  production  is  Vincente  Barbieri  whose 
poetry  has  retained  traces  of  his  devotion 
to  Neruda. 

Pablo  Neruda  (Chile:  1904)  released  in 
Spanish  America  a  poetic  movement  known 
as  Nerudismo.  In  1925  he  brought  out  sev¬ 
eral  long  poems,  impetuous  but  still  respect¬ 
ing  the  traditional  forms.  His  great  influ¬ 
ence  dates  from  the  appearance  of  Rest- 
dencia  en  la  tierra.  The  first  volume  con¬ 
tained  poems  dating  from  1925  to  1931,  the 
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second  from  1931  to  1935.  Later  he  brought 
out  a  Tercera  residencia  (1947)  and  his 
Canto  general  (1950).  His  anguish  stems 
from  a  desolate  vision  of  the  world  and  of 
life:  death,  collapse,  failure,  chaos,  injus¬ 
tice,  ashes,  pulverization,  incessant  ruin,  in¬ 
finite  disintegration.  As  Surrealist,  Neruda 
wished  to  capture  the  profound  life,  show 
its  spontaneous  fluidity,  bring  forth  into  the 
light  the  inhibited  movements  of  the  sub¬ 
conscious.  It  is  as  though  he  derived  more 
pleasure  from  the  mere  act  of  writing  than 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  finished  poem. 
To  read  Neruda  is  to  slip  inside  the  creative 
process  of  a  great  poet  who  still  has  never 
succeeded  in  writing  a  great  poem. 

It  is  useless  for  criticism  to  attempt  to 
analyze  Neruda’s  images,  since  they  are 
little  more  than  outlines.  It  is  better  to  un¬ 
derstand  from  whence  and  how  they  come. 
Neruda  dives  into  his  sea  of  emotions.  He 
comes  up  to  breathe  with  us  who  are  watch¬ 
ing  him  from  the  shore.  Each  time  he 
emerges,  he  bears  a  fish-image  in  his  mouth. 
The  deeper  he  submerges  the  more  mon¬ 
strous  these  images:  first,  word-ideas  that 
we  recognize  for  their  literary  value  (stars, 
moon,  etc.);  afterwards,  ugly  images,  or 
at  least  non-literary  ones  (brooms,  rags, 
spittle,  underdrawers,  etc.).  His  Tercera 
residencia  (with  poems  written  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War)  show  him  from  the  po¬ 
litical  side.  The  desire  to  convince,  or  his 
wishing  the  reader  to  share  in  a  collective 
emotion,  affects  his  poetry.  In  his  last  poems 
there  is  more  eloquence,  more  declama¬ 
tion,  more  oratory,  and  in  exchange,  less 
lyricism.  His  Communist  propaganda 
poems  would  have  no  poetic  quality  were  it 
not  for  the  reflected  brilliancy  of  earlier 
fxjetry  dating  from  his  best  period,  that  of 
the  volumes  comprising  Residencia  en  la 
tierra.  Lyricism  was  his  forte,  not  narrative 
prose. 

Neruda  is  an  extreme  case  of  violence. 
The  other  important  poets  in  the  postwar 
movement  were  much  more  tranquil,  for 
instance,  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade  (Ecuador: 
1903).  Rafael  Maya  (Colombia:  1897)  was 


a  sample  of  another  aspect  of  the  poetry  of 
that  generation:  the  non-ultraist,  non-sur¬ 
realist  trend. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  surpris¬ 
ing  derivations  of  “vanguard”  poetry  was 
the  Afro-West  Indian  poetry — Negro  (mu¬ 
latto)  verse.  The  stimulus  came  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  African  investigations  of  eth¬ 
nographers  such  as  Leo  Frobenius,  the 
Negrophile  in  Paris  art,  literature,  and  the 
ballet,  some  examples  of  Negro  art  in  the 
United  States,  poetry  on  gypsy,  Negro  and 
folklore  themes  like  that  of  Garcia  Lorca 
and  others  in  Spain  indicate  that  the  Negro 
theme  was  the  fashion  in  the  years  of  Ul- 
traism.  The  West  Indian  reality — racially 
and  culturally  Negro — favored  the  fashion. 
But  even  in  the  West  Indies  it  was  less  a 
fashion  than  a  self-discovery.  But  that  the 
stimulus  was  cultivated  rather  than  popular 
is  shown  by  the  surprising  poetic  quality 
of  the  Cubans  Nicolas  Guillen  (1902),  Ra¬ 
mon  Guirao  (1908),  Emilio  Ballagas  (1908) 
and  the  Puerto  Rican  Pales  Maton  (1898), 
to  mention  only  the  masters  of  a  school  that 
drew  an  increasing  number  of  disciples. 
Apart  from  this  West  Indian  poetry  on 
Negro  themes,  there  was  Eugenio  Florit, 
Spanish-born  Cuban  (1903),  a  fine  poet 
who  continued  to  clarify  his  thought  until 
he  achieved  an  intrinsically  pure  expression. 

The  post-war  “isms”  were  found  in  Mexi¬ 
co  just  as  in  the  rest  of  America.  The  most 
notable  group  of  poets  was  that  round  the 
literary  review  Contempordneos,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned.  Some  of  them 
turned  to  folklore,  even  flirting  with  prose 
themes  and  forms.  But  on  the  whole  they 
enriched  Mexican  poetry  with  European 
modes  of  expression:  surrealist  gestures,  ob¬ 
scure  images  of  complex  spirituality,  in¬ 
tellectual  irony,  an  unprecedented  elegance 
in  the  invention  of  images.  The  most  bril¬ 
liant  was  Jaime  Torres-Bodet  (1902).  His 
minor  poems,  graceful,  daring  in  their 
metaphorical  play,  free  of  political  or  moral 
issues,  passed  triumphantly  from  verse  to 
the  novel.  The  same  phenomenon  that  we 
described  in  the  previous  chapter — writers 
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who  deserted  poetry  for  prose — was  also 
found  among  the  writers  of  this  generation. 
There  were  prose  writers  who  invented 
grotesque  plots.  This  trend  of  the  Spanish- 
American  short  story  and  novel — though 
less  studied — seems  to  us  the  most  vigorous 
and  out  of  the  ordinary  in  recent  years.  In 
Argentina,  where  the  literary  life  is  more 
sophisticated  than  in  other  parts  of  Spanish- 
America,  extravagantly  fanciful  literature 
flourishes  in  a  more  exemplary,  edifying 
form.  We  have  already  drawn  attention  to 
the  splendid  short  stories  of  Borges.  We 
should  add  the  names  of  Silvina  Ocampo, 
Adolfo  Bioy  Casares,  Manuel  Peyrou,  etc. 
They  wrote  detective  stories — lyrical,  pseu¬ 
doscientific,  Utopian,  etc.  Two  of  the  most 
popular  themes — that  of  the  conscience 
that  flings  its  own  phantoms  on  the  world, 
and  that  of  hypostatized  time — suffice  to 
demonstrate  the  intellectual,  philosophical 
root  of  this  type  of  literature.  (Do  not  con¬ 
fuse  it  with  the  “mysteries,”  the  “detective 
stories”  or  the  “science  fiction”  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States!)  Borges,  Bioy  Casares  and  others 
write  for  alert  readers,  versed  in  metaphys¬ 
ics,  interested  in  purely  theoretical  analysis, 
disciplined  in  the  laws  of  rigorous  intellec¬ 
tual  play.  If  they  were  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  they  would  meet  with  no  popular  suc¬ 
cess.  They  belong  to  the  family  of  Henry 
James  or  Chesterton,  with  the  tormented 
humor  of  Proust,  Joyce,  Rilke  or  Kafka: 
caviar  literature  for  the  fastidious  few. 

Sometimes  the  novel,  as  a  structure,  dis¬ 
solves — a  “cloud-like  novel,”  as  Gilberto 
Owen  (Mexico:  1905-1952)  characterized 
his  work;  “gaseous  novels,”  as  Enrique 
Labrador  Ruiz  (Cuba:  1902)  labeled  his. 
The  imagination  roams  to  other  times,  to 
other  scenes,  or  other  species  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  One  curious  “Utopia”  of  this 
category  is  El  domador  de  pulgas  by  Max 
Jimenez  (Costa  Rica:  1908).  The  supersti¬ 
tions,  myths  and  folklore  legends,  in  passing 
into  literature,  took  on  the  color  of  queer, 
outlandish  flowers:  Lydia  Cabrera  (Cuba: 
1900),  Andres  Henestrosa  (Mexico:  1908). 
Another  non-realistic  expression,  or  at  least 


a  distortion  of  reality  through  extravagant 
symbols,  were  the  bestiarios  (themes  in 
which  strange  beasts  play  a  role)  :  Antonio 
Arraiz  (Venezuela:  1903).  Some  prose 
writers,  although  they  did  not  present  bi¬ 
zarre  situations  or  people,  wrapped  reality 
in  such  a  dense  imaginative  atmosphere 
that  one  saw  it  in  the  distance  like  a  dream. 
This  is  the  case  of  Salarrue  (El  Salvador: 
1899)  or  Lino  Novas  Calvo  (Cuba:  1903). 
In  Venezuela  coincident  with  the  first  re¬ 
ports  on  Cubism,  Ultraism  and  Surrealism, 
a  group  of  story  writers  and  novelists, 
headed  by  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri  (1906),  being 
unable  to  deny  reality  and  not  wishing  to 
copy  it,  succeeded  in  the  art  of  touching 
lightly  on  the  poetic  that  is  inherent  in  all 
things.  Miguel  Angel  Asturias  (Guate¬ 
mala:  1899)  passed  from  poetry  to  the 
novel;  and  even  though  his  novel  plots 
seem  very  sordid — the  sick,  morally  sick 
life  of  Spanish  America  with  its  hatreds, 
intrigues,  despotism,  prostitution,  servilism, 
alcoholism — everything  is  deformed  artisti¬ 
cally.  Yet  it  differs  from  the  artistic  prose  of 
“Modernism”:  it  cultivates  the  ugly,  the 
horrible,  the  disorderly,  the  accumulation 
and  mixture  of  surrealist  images  with  popu¬ 
lar  dialectologies.  In  Augustin  Yanez  (Mex¬ 
ico:  1904)  the  narrative  art  exposes  itself 
to  the  danger  of  innovations,  intersecting 
planes  and  subtle  introspections. 

Existentialism,  or  at  least  that  worried 
meditation  that  we  associate  with  the  ex¬ 
istentialism  of  Kierkegaard — meditation  on 
the  concrete,  unique  human  being — in¬ 
spired  short  stories  and  novels.  It  was  nei¬ 
ther  idealistic  nor  realistic  literature.  Its 
very  originality  rested  in  the  fact  that  it 
refused  to  separate  the  conscience  and  the 
exterior  world.  It  was  interested  in  com¬ 
prehending  human  existence  like  a  human 
being,  like  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood  in 
the  world.  Our  America  produced  one 
great  novelist  in  this  genre:  Eduardo 
Mallea  (Argentina:  1903).  Mallea,  who  up 
to  his  Fiesta  en  noviembre  (1938)  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  monologues,  then  began 
to  construct  his  novels  with  counterpointed 
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dialogues,  with  numerous  characters,  each 
with  his  own  particular  perspective.  But 
in  all  the  novels  that  follow^,  from  Lm 
bahia  del  silencio  (1941)  to  La  torre  (1951), 
varied  as  the  characters  and  their  attitudes 
towards  life  may  be,  Mallea  always  dwells 
within  them  since  each  soul  that  he  creates 
pursues  its  own  inquiry  as  to  what  it  means 
to  be  a  man,  to  be  a  woman,  in  a  vital  situ¬ 
ation  in  Argentina. 

Mallea  is  an  existentialist  novelist;  he  de¬ 
picts  men  in  their  circumstances.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  Spanish-American  novelists  accen¬ 
tuated  the  circumstances  up  to  the  point 
that  there  were  short  stories  and  novels  in 
which  everything  was  circumstantial.  They 
ignored  man,  or  at  least  man  was  of  no 
importance  to  them.  They  presented  vacu¬ 
ous  circumstances.  Therefore,  Realism  and 
Naturalism  were  the  prevailing  genres. 
For  this  reason,  critics  usually  classify  these 
novels  according  to  the  reality,  the  nature, 
they  describe :  novel  of  a  place,  or  of  a  race, 
or  of  an  occupation,  or  of  a  problem.  This 
current  was  so  overabundant  that  the  novel 
production  of  an  entire  country — in  a  com¬ 
pact  unity  of  style — falls  within  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  Realism  and  Naturalism.  We 
have  named  Ecuador.  Within  a  few  years 
a  group  of  writers  came  prominently  to  the 
fore,  for  the  most  part  militant  Socialists  or 
Communists  who  wrote  to  denounce  the 
living  conditions  of  the  people  and  protest 
against  the  injustices  of  the  social  system: 
Benjamin  Carrion,  Humberto  Salvador, 

‘  Alfredo  Pareja,  Diez  Canseco,  Jose  de  la 
Cuadra,  Demetrio  Aguilera  Malta,  En¬ 
rique  Gil  Gilbert,  Joaquin  Gallegos  Lara, 
Gerardo  Gallegos,  G.  Humberto  Mata, 
Jorge  Icaza.  Crude  language,  exaggeration 
of  the  sombre  and  the  sordid,  courage  in 
the  exposition  of  national  shames,  sincerity 
of  aim  gave  this  literature  a  higher  moral 
than  artistic  value.  From  the  reality  of  Ecua¬ 
dor  they  discarded  certain  themes  that  they 
considered  bourgeois,  chose  others  that  they 
considered  revolutionary,  and  wrote  novels 
with  suffering  Indians,  with  abominable 
latifundia  with  miserable  day  laborers  of 


the  coast  or  mountainous  districts,  with 
dirty  towns,  with  poisonous  beasts,  endemic 
diseases  and  disasters.  Some  of  them 
achieved  international  fame;  Jorge  Icaza 
(1906),  for  example.  His  short  stories,  nov¬ 
els  and  dramas  aimed  to  transfer  to  lit¬ 
erature  pieces  of  raw  material.  The  unpleas¬ 
ant  savor  of  Huasipungo  (1934),  his  most 
successful  novel,  is  a  fair  gauge  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  ambition. 

Is  it  necessary  to  insist  that  the  category 
of  “realism”  and  its  sub-categories — stories 
of  a  place,  of  a  race,  of  an  occupation,  of  a 
social  problem — are  hardly  more  than  di¬ 
dactic  conventions  by  which  to  arrange  a 
promiscuous  collection  of  books  One  and 
the  same  author  writes  novels  and  short 
stories  that  might  be  filed  under  different 
labels;  furthermore,  we  could  even  put  the 
same  narrative  in  different  file  cases.  The 
result  is  the  same.  Let  us  set  forth,  neverthe¬ 
less,  some  types  of  narrative  and  the  names 
of  some  prose  writers  that  stand  out  above 
the  rest: 

a)  Novels  about  the  oppressed  races: 
Lopez  y  Fuentes  (Mexico:  1895),  Augusto 
Cespedes  (Bolivia),  Giro  Alegria  (Peru: 
1909),  Jose  Diez  Canseco  (Peru:  1905), 
Francisco  Rojas  Gonzalez  (Mexico:  1903), 
Fernando  Romero  (Peru:  1908). 

b)  Novels  denouncing  the  invasion  of 
foreign  capital,  Yankee  exploitation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  men,  political  subjection  to 
imperialism:  Cesar  Uribe-Piedrahita,  De¬ 
metrio  Aguilera  Malta. 

c)  Novels  on  the  proletarian  agitations 
and  the  social  evils  of  the  city:  Sepulveda 
Leyton,  Gonzalez  Vera. 

d)  The  novel  on  the  tormented  life  of  the 
big  cities.  Since  Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the 
most  turbulent  cities  in  South  America,  it 
is  of  special  interest  to  the  novelists  in 
Argentina:  Leonidas  Barletta,  Roberto 
Mariani,  Roberto  Arlt,  Bernardo  Ver- 
bitzky,  Jose  Gabriel. 

e)  Novels  regarding  our  wars,  revolu¬ 
tions  and  political  upheavals.  The  Chaco 
War  opened  a  novelistic  cycle:  that  of  the 
Paraguayans  Jose  Villarejo  and  Jose  Marin 
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Canas,  and  of  the  Bolivians  Oscar  Cerruto, 
Vergara  Vicuna,  Augusto  Guzman,  Au- 
gusto  Cespedes,  Toro  Ramallo.  The  novel 
of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  the  inception  of 
which  we  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter, 
lost  part  of  its  violence  and  paid  more  at¬ 
tention  to  social  problems:  Lopez  y  Puentes, 
Fernando  Kobles,  Jose  Mancisidor,  Rafael 
F.  Munoz,  Mauricio  Magdaleno,  Jorge 
Ferretis,  Campos  Alatorre,  Nellie  Campo- 
bello.  Also  Mexicans  but  departing  from 
the  revolutionary  theme:  Juan  de  la  Cabada 
and  Ruben  Salazar  Mallen. 

f)  Regional  novels  and  novels  of  the  land 
with  conflicts  between  the  proprietor  and 
the  laborer,  between  the  laborer  and  nature. 
Among  the  best:  Enrique  Amorim  (Uru¬ 
guay:  1900),  an  intelligent  observer  of  the 
actual  Rio  Plata  country,  worried  over  the 
spiritual  disorientation  of  our  age.  Others: 
Enrique  Laguerre  (Puerto  Rico),  Max 
Dickmann  (Argentina:  1902),  Marta  Bru¬ 
net  (Chile:  1901),  Juan  Goyanarte  (Argen¬ 
tina),  Luis  Durand  (Chile),  Manuel  Rojas 
(Chile),  Juan  Marin  (Chile). 

g)  The  novel  treating  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  economic  life:  Ramon  Diaz 
Sanchez  (Venezuela). 

h)  In  other  narrative  directions — history, 
biography — the  names  that  stand  out  are 
German  Arciniegas  (Colombia),  Mariano 
Picon-Salas  (Venezuela),  Jorge  Manach 
(Cuba),  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez  (Peru).  In 
the  field  of  the  theater  during  this  period 
one  must  take  into  account  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  writers  who  did  distinguished 
work  in  other  genres.  In  general,  literary 
quality  and  commercial  success  go  together 
in  this  field  in  Spanish-America.  Some 
writers  grace  the  theater  aesthetically  be¬ 
cause  they  were  poets  or  novelists  before 
writing  for  the  theater.  For  example,  the 
poetical  theater  of  Xavier  Villaurrutia, 
Nale  Roxlo,  Gonzalez  Lanuza,  Cesar 
Tiempo,  Horacio  Rega  Molina.  Even  the 
regular  playwrights  achieve  their  greatest 
successes  in  independent  or  experimental 
theaters:  Roman  Gomez  Masia,  whose 
farce  El  senor  Dios  no  estd  en  casa  is  one  of 


the  most  vigorous  and  forceful  ever  per¬ 
formed  on  the  stage.  The  only  professional 
dramatist  in  Argentina  with  a  first  class 
work  to  his  credit  is  Samuel  Eichelbaum. 
In  Mexico,  history  and  revolutionary  poli¬ 
tics  provided  the  material  for  the  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  theater,  which  was  undertaken 
jointly  by  Juan  Bustillo  Oro  and  Mauricio 
Magdaleno.  But  the  Mexican  playwright 
par  excellence  is  Rodolfo  Usigli  (1905). 
Another  highly  esteemed  name:  Celestino 
Gorostiza,  also  a  Mexican.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mexico  and  Argentina  are  the  most 
active  countries  in  Spanish-America  in  the 
field  of  the  theater. 


We  must  now  turn  to  the  writers  born 
since  1910,  whose  works  began  to  appear 
after  1930.  The  immediate  forerunners  had 
boasted  of  possessing  a  “new  sensibility”; 
these  boasted  of  an  even  newer  one — the 
very  newest  {novismo).  What  was  that 
sensibility.?  No  one  could  differentiate  it, 
much  less  define  it.  But  nevertheless  Ortega 
y  Gasset  had  imposed  his  idea  of  the  “vital 
sensibility  of  each  generation,”  and  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  1910  decided  at  all  costs  to  be¬ 
long  to  a  generation.  The  important  thing 
for  them  was  to  be  a  “generation” — the  very 
latest  generation.  However,  these  teen¬ 
agers  did  not  bear  the  aforesaid  “anti,”  the 
prefix  with  which  each  succeeding  genera¬ 
tion  usually  presents  itself  to  the  palaestra. 
They  were  not  anti-Modernists  because 
Ruben  Diario  was  already  a  bibliographical 
theme,  dead  and  buried  in  the  literature 
curricula  of  the  high  schools.  Neither  were 
they  anti-vanguardists  or  anti-Ultraists  be-, 
cause  they  did  not  take  the  postwar  orgy  of 
“isms”  seriously. 

This  literature  denied  itself.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  do  so  more  emphatically.  The 
most  serious  writers:  Borges,  Mallea,  Ne¬ 
ruda,  promised  to  correct  their  first  jests 
with  a  work  of  solid  structure.  The  lads 
who  began  to  publish  their  works  from 
1930  on  had  to  respect  these  promises. 
Whether  it  was  because  the  past  had  made 
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itself  impregnably  classical  or  because  it  had 
demanded  a  moratorium,  it  is  certain  that 
in  1930  a  writer  had  to  launch  himself  into 
literature  without  the  springboard  of  an 
“anti.”  Perhaps  the  generation  of  1910  were 
not  noticed  because  they  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  1930  without  any  clamor,  without 
declaring  war  on  someone  or  other.  Never¬ 
theless  their  work — silent,  slow,  sure,  seri¬ 
ous,  without  the  shoddy  clumsiness  of  Mod¬ 
ernism  and  without  the  puerilities  of  the 
Ultraists — might  have  been  visible  if  one 
had  looked  around  for  it.  The  effect  of  the 
Second  World  War  of  1939  was  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  first  World  War 
of  1914,  with  the  Ultraists.  Instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  refuge  like  the  latter  in  transcendent 
plays  of  art,  the  youngest  writers  of  today 
are  sincerely  preoccupied  with  moral  prob¬ 
lems.  A  grave,  almost  pathetic  accent  is 
heard  in  the  new  literature. 

In  reality  we  should  terminate  our  his¬ 
torical  picture  of  Spanish-American  litera¬ 
ture  at  this  point.  Like  Velazquez  in  Las 
Meninas  I  could  leave  a  space  on  the  canvas 
for  a  self-portrait  with  the  brushes  in  my 
hand.  It  would  be  like  the  signature  of  the 
picture.  Enrique  Anderson  Imbert  (Argen¬ 
tina:  iqroV  essayist  (La  flecha  en  el  aire, 
Fnsiixns)  and  prose  writer  (the  novel  Vi- 
gilia,  a  pr  se  poe.m  regarding  an  adolescent; 
Lis  lit  has  del  caos,  fantastic  tales;  Fuga, 
a  novelette  regarding  an  adventure  with 
time). 

With  that  exception  our  literary  history 
has  terminated  and  that  which  follows  is 
only  a  reunion  of  friends — with  inclusions 
and  exclusions  that  do  not  always  have  criti¬ 
cal  value. 

Since  we  mentioned  an  Argentinean 
prose  writer  with  a  preference  for  lyrical 
and  fallacious  plays  of  the  imagination,  it 
is  possible  to  insist  that  fantastic  literature 
is  more  in  evidence  in  Argentina  than  else¬ 
where.  Argentine  writers  of  the  non-real- 
istic  school:  Miguel  A.  Lancelotti,  Luis 
Maria  Albamonte,  Alejandro  Denis  Krause, 
Alberto  Girri,  Julio  Cortazar,  Juan  Carlos 
Ghiano.  Psychological  novel  (psychology 


d  la  Henry  James) :  Las  Ratas  of  Jose  Blan¬ 
co.  Ernesto  Sabato  (El  Ttinel),  Carmen 
Gandara  (Los  espejos)^  Sy Ivina  Bullrich 
(Bodas  de  cristal)^  Estela  Canto  (El  muro 
de  mdrmol)  wrote  novels  rich  in  psycho¬ 
logical  observations,  very  intellectual  and 
tinged  with  the  sentiment  of  anxiety  so 
characteristic  of  the  existentialist  philosophy 
of  to-day.  Manuel  Mujica  Lainez  prefers 
historical  themes,  poetically  treated.  The 
most  realistic  novels  are  those  by  Joaquin 
Gomez  Bas  (Barrio  gris)y  Roger  Pla  (Las 
rohinsones),  Raul  Larra  (Gran  Chaco), 
Luis  Gudino  Kramer  (Tierra  ajend), 
Ernesto  L.  Castro  (Los  isleros),  Julio  Ar- 
diles  Gray  (Elegia).  Here  as  everywhere 
the  literatures  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
fuse  together.  For  instance,  Juan  Carlos 
Onetti  might  belong  to  both  at  the  same 
time:  Tierra  de  nadie;  La  vida  breve. 

In  Chile  where  the  short  story  and  the 
novel  have  generally  been  realistic — a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  surroundings — one  observes 
in  these  years  a  tendency  towards  obscure, 
irrational,  subconscious  themes.  The  high¬ 
est  expression  of  this  trend  is  Maria  Louisa 
Bombal  (Chile:  1910),  author  of  La  ultima 
niebla  and  La  amortajada.  But  in  Chile,  the 
line  of  writers  with  social  aims  was  not 
interrupted  since  here  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  environment  is  more 
important  than  the  man  himself:  Andres 
Sabella,  Francisco  Coloane,  Enrique  Cam¬ 
pos  Menendez,  Reinaldo  Lomboy,  Fernan¬ 
do  Alegria,  Nicomedes  Guzman. 

Lacking  space  for  more  I  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  novelists: 

Peru:  Jose  Maria  Argiiedas  (1913). 

Venezuela:  Julian  Padron,  Jose  Fabbiani 
Ruiz,  Guillermo  Menenses. 

Guatemala:  Maria  Monteforte  Toledo. 

Mexico:  Jose  Revueltas,  Juan  Jose  Arre¬ 
ola,  Rafael  Solana,  Francisco  Tario. 

Cuba:  Romulo  Lachatanere,  Dora  Al¬ 
fonso  de  Bentacourt,  j.  M.  Carballido  Rey. 

Dominican  Republic:  Juan  Bosch. 

At  first  glance  it  is  impossible  to  note  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  poets 
born  before  and  after  1910.  Nevertheless 
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there  is  one,  slight  as  it  may  be.  The  first 
appeared  with  gestures  of  acrobats  and 
clowns.  They  made  fun  of  literature.  They 
wished  to  dehumanize  it.  They  cultivated 
the  absurd,  the  foolish.  They  despoiled  po¬ 
etry  of  all  regularity.  Afterwards  they  re- 
|iented  and  tried  to  justify  their  nihilism. 
Then  they  discovered  that  at  the  bottom  of 
their  challenge  of  all  the  conventions  there 
was  a  serious  sentiment  after  all:  nothing 
less  than  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  a  disenchant¬ 
ment  with  the  world.  The  young  ones  born 
after  1910  did  not  know  this  first  frivolous 
stage.  Preoccupied,  they  appeared  with 
wrinkled  brows  and  even  took  the  acrobatic 
and  clownish  contorsions  of  their  elder 
brothers  seriously.  Thus  the  young  ones 
gladly  accepted  the  company  of  the  aged 
Ultraists  and  they  went  along  together. 
Furthermore,  they  let  Neruda  and  Borges 
guide  them.  But  the  young  ones  were  more 
sincere,  and  also  more  candid.  The  Surreal¬ 
ism  at  which  the  Ultraists  arrived  after  they 
had  sobered  down  was  the  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  foi  the  youth.  But  in  the  young  ones 
this  Surrealism  was  combined  with  existen¬ 
tialist  philosophy.  Poetry,  obscure  as  it  was, 
aspired  to  convey  a  message.  Before  this, 
poetry  was  absurd;  now  without  ceasing  to 
be  absurd  it  had  a  purpose — to  show  that 
life  itself  is  absurd.  There  are  those  who 
call  the  tendency  of  the  young  poets  of  to¬ 
day  Neo-Romanticism.  This  label  did  not 
take  because  of  its  vagueness.  But  we  can 
understand  why  some  poets  call  themselves 
Neo-Romantics.  The  Romanticism  of  the 
nineteenth  century  never  ceased.  It  was 
transformed  into  Symbolism,  Surrealism, 
Existentialism.  Recently  poetry  installed  it¬ 
self  once  more  in  the  center  of  emotion  and 
in  this  way  post-romanticism  was  converted 
into  Neo-Romanticism. 

The  most  ungrateful  task  for  a  literary 
critic  is  to  evaluate  and  classify  the  poetry 
of  recent  years.  There  are  too  many  poets 
and  very  few  of  them  have  achieved  a 
felicitous  expression.  We  lack  the  perspec¬ 


tive  to  distinguish  permanent  values.  At 
times  the  critic  grows  impatient  and  tends 
to  discount  the  importance  of  this  poetry, 
less  vital,  it  seems,  than  the  genres:  novel, 
short  story  and  essay.  Nevertheless  some 
names  stand  out.  Ecuador:  Alejandro  Gi- 
rrion.  Peru:  Xammar  and  Salazar  Bondy. 
Nicaragua:  Mejia  Sanchez.  Costa  Rica: 
Alfredo  Cardona  Pena.  Colombia :  Fernan¬ 
do  Carry  Lara.  Chile:  Antonio  de  Un- 
durraga.  Cuba:  Lezama  Lima  and  Cintio 
Vitier.  Uruguay:  Clara  Silva,  Dora  Isella 
Russell,  Roberto  Ibanez  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  Sara  de  Ibanez.  Mexico:  Octavio  Paz 
and  AH  Chumacero.  Argentina:  Olga 
Orozco,  Wilcock,  Daniel  Devoto,  Miguel 
Eichebarne,  Enrique  Molina,  Maria  Elena 
Walsh,  H.  A.  Murena,  Raul  Galan. 

To  be  sure,  these  last  twenty-five  years 
have  been  years  of  turmoil.  But  hasn’t  lit¬ 
erary  life  always  been  multi-shaded.?  The 
historian  knows  that  on  delving  into  each 
period  what  reaches  him  is  a  Babel-like 
confusion  of  literary  languages.  Yet  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  years  under  investigation 
have  been  more  confused  than  preceding 
periods.  The  greater  bulk  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Republic  of  Letters  (never  before 
have  so  many  people  written  so  much  in 
this  America  of  ours)  has  represented  every 
taste  imaginable.  One  cannot  even  exclude 
badly  written  literature,  because  to  write 
badly — the  feismo,  the  “que  me  importa” 
attitude,  the  open  gutter  through  which 
filth  still  runs — later  gives  expression  to 
the  desperate  soul  of  the  era.  In  the  three 
veins  of  contemporary  literature — one  con¬ 
cerned  with  non-literary  social  realities,  an¬ 
other  directed  from  without  by  churches  or 
political  parties,  and  yet  another  regulated 
by  purely  literary  laws — can  be  found  all 
aesthetic  constellations.  Only  time  will  tell 
who  has  spoken  sanely  in  this  Spanish 
American  Tower  of  Babel. 

U niversity  of  Michigan 


Perspective  of  Contemporary 
Brazilian  Literature 


By  ANTONIO  SOARES  AMORA 

IT  has  become  widely,  if  not  universally 
accepted  in  the  past  few  years  that  con¬ 
temporary  Brazilian  literature*  had  its 
genesis  in  the  Semana  de  Arte  Moderna 
which  was  held  in  Sao  Paulo  from  the 
13th  to  the  17th  of  February,  1922. 

Of  course  Modern  Art  Week  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  the  sole  factor  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  our  contemporary  literature  and 
its  different  trends.  It  is  undeniable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  the  most  expressive  as  well 
as  the  most  impressive  among  the  early 
manifestations  of  our  modernism — or,  for 
those  to  whom  the  word  “Modernism”  im¬ 
plies  a  definite  esthetic  and  moral  attitude, 
of  our  contemporary  literature  and  culture. 
This  is  proved  beyond  any  doubt  by  the 
achievements  in  later  years  of  the  men  who 
organized  the  much-discussed  Week,  and 
by  the  suggestive  power  of  the  movement’s 
central  idea,  which  in  the  next  few  years 
generated  similar  aspirations  of  cultural 
and  spiritual  revolution  in  other  centers  of 
culture,  both  large  and  small. 

These  are  in  brief  the  events  that  led  to 
the  Semana: 

In  1913,  Lasar  Segal,  recently  arrived 
from  Europe,  held  in  Sao  Paulo,  under  the 
auspices  of  that  city’s  intellectual  aristoc¬ 
racy,  the  first  exhibit  of  modern  painting. 
Shortly  thereafter,  in  the  winter  of  1916- 
1917,  Anita  Malfatti,  just  back  from  a  trip 
to  Europe,  organized,  also  in  Sao  Paulo, 
another  exhibit  of  modern  paintings — an 
exhibit  which  inevitably  resulted  in  shock¬ 
ing  and  irritating  a  large  segment  of  Sao 
Paulo’s  public  opinion,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  had  the  virtue  and  the  merit  of 


•  This  article  is  part  of  our  survey  of  trends  and 
movements  in  the  world’s  various  national  literatures 
during  the  last  quarter  century.  The  translation  is 
by  Mary  and  Fred  del  Villar. — The  Editors. 


injecting  fresh  enthusiasm  into  some  of  the 
younger  people. 

Toward  the  end  of  1921,  a  literary  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Sao  Paulo  at  the  bookstore 
of  Jacinto  Silva — the  habitual  gathering 
place  of  a  number  of  young  authors  and 
artists,  among  whom  were  Guilherme  de 
Almeida,  Oswald  de  Andrade,  Di  Caval¬ 
canti  and  others — for  the  first  reading  of 
Era  uma  vez . . . ,  by  Guilherme  de  Al¬ 
meida.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  idea 
of  Modern  Art  Week  took  shape. 

The  Week  itself  took  place  in  February, 
1922.  It  had  from  its  inception  the  moral 
and  highly  important  backing  of  two 
among  the  most  outstanding  figures  of  Sao 
Paulo’s  aristocracy:  Dona  Olivia  Guedes 
Penteado  and  Paulo  Prado.  The  Week 
benefited  further  by  the  collaboration  of 
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Gra^a  Aranha,  who  came  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  the  prestige  of  his  former  lit¬ 
erary  achievements,  of  his  European  cul¬ 
ture  and  his  membership  in  the  Brazilian 
Academy  of  Letters,  to  lend  the  young 
Paulistas  his  equally  important  support. 
Last  but  not  least,  the  Week  had  the  direct 
and  enthusiastic  participation  of  a  host  of 
young,  idealistic,  and  revolutionary  per¬ 
sonalities  such  as  Guilherme  de  Almeida, 
Menotti  del  Picchia,  Mario  de  Andrade  and 
many  others,  now  equally  well  known. 

The  long-anticipated  Week  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  February  13th  at  the  Municipal 
Theater.  There  were  three  sessions,  on  the 
13th,  15th  and  17th,  with  lectures,  a  con¬ 
cert,  choreography  and  an  exhibit  of  plastic 
arts  and  architecture.  As  far  as  the  public 
was  concerned,  the  Week  did  more  to  shock 
and  irritate  than  to  suggest  new  ideas  or 
stress  the  necessity  for  a  cultural  revolution 
in  Brazil,  in  line  with  the  new  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  life  and  culture  in  Europe.  But  for 
the  new  and  potential  authors,  critics  and 
artists  of  the  rising  generation,  the  Week 
had  the  undeniable  merit  of  encouraging 
them  along  the  road  to  a  drastic  renovation 
of  Brazilian  values.  The  revolutionary 
seeds  of  Sao  Paulo’s  Modern  Art  Week 
gave  birth  in  the  following  years  (up  to 
1928,  when  they  began  to  lose  their  revo¬ 
lutionary  vigor)  to  similar  movements  both 
in  Sao  Paulo  and  in  other  states — each 
movement,  naturally,  endowed  with  its  own 
character  and  historical  significance. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  cultural  and 
esthetic  movements,  the  anxiety  of  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Week  to  create  something 
new  proved  to  be  far  greater  than  their 
capacity  to  do  so.  It  may  even  be  said  that 
the  early  1920’s  were  characterized  by  the 
lack  of  balance  between  their  desire  for  in¬ 
novations  and  their  ability  to  make  them. 
And,  as  in  all  revolutions,  there  arose  in 
due  course  a  sudden  passion  to  deny  not 
only  the  immediate  past,  but  all  our  literary 
and  cultural  antecedents.  Yet  (again,  as  in 
all  revolutions)  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  what  had  become  integrated  into  the 


moral,  spiritual  and  historical  patrimony  of 
the  nation  could  not  be  repudiated  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  If  we  draw  a  balance  between  the 
intellectual  claims  of  the  revolutionary 
1920’s  and  the  actual  achievements  of  those 
and  the  following  years,  we  shall  see  that 
the  result  points  very  clearly  toward  an  evo¬ 
lution — even  though  accelerated  in  its  tem¬ 
po — rather  than  to  a  full-fledged,  anti-histo¬ 
rical  revolution,  divorced  from  the  nation’s 
past. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  elements  of  a  historical  fact — always  an 
infinitely  complex  task — we  can  sort  out  in 
the  literary  movements  of  the  1920’s  the 
following  moral,  spiritual  and  esthetic  in¬ 
gredients:  anarchy,  modernism,  nationalism 
and  regionalism. 

The  blossoming  of  European  Futurism 
in  1909  originated  a  widespread  belief  that 
anarchy — that  is,  the  absolute  and  intransi¬ 
gent  denial  of  the  past,  the  destruction  of 
the  status  quo  and  the  courageous  affirma¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  new — has  been  the  main¬ 
spring  of  all  revolutions.  In  no  other  cul¬ 
tural  upheaval  was  this  belief  so  deeply 
rooted  as  in  the  futurist  revolution  of  1909, 
but,  mutatis  mutandis,  it  was  a  similar  an¬ 
archy  that  dominated  the  spirit  and  shaped 
the  attitude  of  the  revolutionaries  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Art  Week  in  1922. 

The  anarchy  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  1922,  however,  implied  and 
often  gave  expression  to  some  sound  judg¬ 
ments  on  Brazil’s  present  and  past  cultural 
realities:  her  literature,  polluted  by  alien 
influences,  especially  French,  obsessed  by 
stylistic  perfectionism,  and  with  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions  foreign  to  the  true  feelings  of  na¬ 
tional  life;  her  social  and  political  structure, 
also  borrowed  from  abroad,  and  contrary 
to  Brazil’s  most  vivid  and  pressing  necessi¬ 
ties,  not  to  mention  various  obsolete  concep¬ 
tions  of  esthetic  and  human  values  which 
had  no  roots  whatsoever  in  national  cul¬ 
ture.  Against  this  status  quo  of  traditional¬ 
ism  and  comfortable  indifference  it  was 
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necessary  to  fight :  not,  at  the  beginning  at 
least,  with  the  ideological  weapons  of  a 
revolution — for  ideas  alone  would  never 
make  a  breach  in  the  inert  and  naturally 
reactionary  mass  of  this  indifference — but 
with  the  weapons  of  the  most  shocking, 
brutal  anarchy.  It  is  true  that  not  all  of  the 
young  people  of  the  1922  generation  fa¬ 
vored  the  anarchical  attitude  as  expressed 
by  histrionism,  buffoonery,  cynicism  and 
blague,  but  they  were  unanimous  in  feeling 
that  the  revolutionary  explosion  could  only 
be  set  off  by  the  fuse  of  anarchy.  Little  by 
little  this  anarchy  of  the  youth  of  1922  in¬ 
filtrated  the  spirits  of  young  people  in  other 
states,  ostensibly  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  revolution  that  would  “realize”  Brazil 
and  reveal  her  to  the  world.  The  beneficent 
action  of  this  gay  and  picturesque  anarchy 
extended  even  to  the  most  reactionary  ele¬ 
ments,  for  it  brought  present-day  realities 
to  their  attention  and  forced  them  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  discussion  of  present-day  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  modernistic  movement  initiated  by 
Modern  Art  Week  in  1922  was  simply  the 
Brazilian  version  of  the  European  futuristic 
movement  launched  by  Marinetti  in  1909, 
in  open  opposition  to  the  prevailing  real¬ 
istic,  positivistic  and  materialistic  trends. 
By  reducing  the  modernistic  movement  to 
its  spiritual  and  ethical  essence,  we  can 
separate  its  two  main  elements:  an  anxiety 
to  build  an  awareness  of  present  realities, 
and  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  past, 
against  the  reactionary  traditionalism  that, 
although  contributing  to  build  and  main¬ 
tain  moral  values,  too  often  jeopardizes  a 
true  understanding  of  the  present,  creating 
an  attitude  of  comfortable  formalism,  and 
applying  obsolete  and  well-worn  formulas 
to  the  solution  of  all  existing  problems. 

But  although  the  modernistic  spirit,  and 
especially  esthetic  modernism,  rightly  de¬ 
nounced  and  attacked  the  errors  and  exag¬ 
gerations  of  a  sentimental  and  anachro¬ 
nistic  traditionalism,  it  nonetheless  fell  into 
some  exaggerations  of  its  own  in  assuming 
that  the  past  could  be  repudiated  in  order 


to  create  an  anti-historical  culture,  with  a 
naive  disregard  of  the  fact  that  life  and 
experience  are  but  a  constant  accumulation 
of  truths.  That  this  extreme  modernism 
was  an  exaggeration  was  well  understood 
by  the  most  lucid  spirits  of  the  movement, 
who  tried — successfully — to  reconcile  their 
antagonism  toward  the  past  with  the  his¬ 
torical  truth  of  present  realities. 

In  Brazil,  as  in  all  the  new  countries  of 
the  Americas  that  for  the  past  hundred 
years  have  been  struggling  to  build  up  a 
nationality  and  a  national  conscience,  mod¬ 
ernism  and  nationalism  become  identified. 
Thus  looking  beyond  the  exaggerations  of 
modernistic  iconoclasm,  the  modernism  of 
asphalt,  of  the  machine,  of  smoke-stacks, 
jazz  and  reinforced  concrete — the  natural 
exaggerations  of  the  anarchistic  phase  of 
the  movement — it  was  modernism  that 
aroused  in  Brazilian  intellectuals  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  national  realities  which  did  not  exist 
in  the  nineteenth  century  or  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth,  a  dramatic,  revo¬ 
lutionary  consciousness  of  our  own  national 
being  that  finally  pervaded  all  Brazilian 
literature. 

Although  modernism  and  nationalism 
are  identified  in  our  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture  as  they  are  in  all  contemporary  arts, 
nationalism  is  by  no  means  a  new  attitude, 
for  it  has  dominated  Brazilian  thinking 
since  the  days  of  Romanticism.  It  is  a  con¬ 
stant  in  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
American  people,  and  in  Brazil  a  constant 
so  obvious  that  it  has  become  a  cliche.  The 
nationalist  spirit,  and  even  the  nationalist 
obsession,  however,  has  evolved  consider¬ 
ably  since  those  days.  In  the  Romantic  pe¬ 
riod,  nationalistic  feelings,  although  sincere 
and  perfectly  legitimate  and  timely  as  a  po¬ 
litical  attitude,  led  us  to  unjustified  preju¬ 
dice  against  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese, 
and  to  a  sentimental  and  exaggerated  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  Indian  and  the  land.  The  anti- 
Portuguese  bias,  typical  of  the  period  of  our 
struggle  for  national  independence,  disap¬ 
peared  during  the  Realistic  era,  when  stress 
was  placed  upon  the  common  cultural  pat- 
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rimony  of  the  two  civilizations.  Further¬ 
more,  especially  from  1868  on,  the  national¬ 
istic  feelings  of  the  Realists  found  their  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  social  and  political  revolution 
aiming  at  the  country’s  material  progress 
and  its  inclusion  among  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world. 

But  although  Realism  produced  some  of 
the  greatest  political  and  social  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  nineteenth  century — such  as 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  republic — it  still  carried,  like 
Romanticism,  the  original  sin  of  a  foreign 
brand,  which  is  what  the  promoters  of  the 
Semana  de  Arte  Moderna  denounced  so 
intransigently  in  1922,  with  the  slogans 
“Nationalize  the  Nation”  and  “Brazilianize 
Brazil” — that  is,  “nationalize”  the  nation’s 
political,  social  and  moral  order,  “Brazil¬ 
ianize”  Brazil  in  her  artistic  expressions. 

In  the  past  thirty  years,  “nationalism”  has 
meant  the  search  for  a  national  reality  that 
would  be  a  Brazilian  expression  of  Portu¬ 
guese  culture  as  it  is  evolving  in  this  special 
ethnical  and  biological  milieu;  it  has  meant 
the  recognition  and  a  just  appreciation  of 
regional  peculiarities;  it  has,  consequently, 
brought  together  those  two  fundamental 
elements  of  our  cultural  history:  “region” 
and  “tradition”;  it  has  evoked  myths  and 
created  slogans  to  bring  forth  the  moral 
unity  of  the  nation:  the  Bandeirismo  or 
“Westward  March,”  the  “Luso-Brazilian 
culture,”  “Brazil:  the  country  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  the  “Green-and-Gold  Movement.” 

The  discovery  and  colonization  of  Brazil 
— a  “land  with  a  small  past  and  endless 
territory,”  as  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo  rightly 
said — endowed  her  throughout  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  her  history  with  a  miraculous  po¬ 
litical  and  administrative  unity,  but  could 
not  provide  her  with  a  uniform  pattern  of 
culture.  Since  the  sixteenth  century  several 
centers  of  culture  have  been  distinctly  de¬ 
fined:  the  Amazon,  the  North,  the  sugar¬ 
growing  Northeast,  Bahia,  Minas,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
Geography,  ethnology  and  economics  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  formation  of  these  separate 


nerve  centers,  while  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
tangible  racial  and  moral  forces,  a  common 
language  and  a  constantly  unifying  policy 
were  giving  the  nation,  over  four  centuries, 
an  undeniable  structural  unity. 

Such  a  peculiar  geographical  and  cultur¬ 
al  pattern  explains  why  nationalism  in 
Brazil  is  so  often  synonymous  with  region¬ 
alism.  This  was  so  in  the  Romantic  era,  as 
shown  by  the  novels  of  Alencar,  Bernardo 
Guimaraes  and  Franklin  Tavora.  It  was  so 
in  the  period  of  Realism,  as  shown  by  the 
novels  of  Machado  de  Assis,  Coelho  Netto 
and  Lima  Barreto  about  life  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  those  of  Aluizio  Azevedo, 
Domingos  Olympio  and  Ingles  de  Souza 
about  the  North.  And  it  remained  so  after 
the  modernist  revolution  of  1922,  but  with 
a  difference.  Never  before  had  regional 
values  been  emphasized  so  strongly,  for  the 
Brazilian  Modernists  were  the  first  to  real¬ 
ize  that  only  through  the  peculiarities  of 
our  cultural  regions  would  we  ever  be  able 
to  produce  a  genuine  and  original  Brazilian 
literature. 


As  much  as  it  is  possible  to  put  labels  of 
a  general  character  on  the  literary  individ¬ 
ualities  of  our  modern  poets,  we  can  visual¬ 
ize  in  the  past  thirty  years  three  different 
poetical  trends:  the  revolutionary  adven¬ 
ture,  the  nationalistic  trend,  and  a  trend 
toward  the  more  universal  values  of  art. 

Several  of  the  revolutionaries  of  Modern 
Art  Week  (for  instance,  Ronald  de  Carval¬ 
ho,  Guilherme  de  Almeida,  Mario  de  An¬ 
drade,  Ribeiro  Couto,  Menotti  del  Picchia 
and  Manuel  Bandeira)  were  young  poets 
who  prior  to  1922  had  adhered  trustingly  to 
the  Parnassian  or  symbolistic  or  esthetic 
schools  of  Olavo  Bilac,  Alberto  de  Oliveira, 
Guerra  Junqueiro,  Antonio  Nobre,  Eugenio 
de  Castro  and  Julio  Dantas.  The  modernis¬ 
tic  revolution  brought  them  a  new  esthetic 
creed  which  they  accepted  passionately  and 
imposed  with  equal  passion  upon  the  newer 
generation,  until  in  1945  a  group  of  so- 
called  novissimos  (Pericles  Eugenio  da  Sil- 
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va  Ramos,  Domingos  Carvalho  da  Silva, 
Pedro  Ivo,  etc.)  reacted  against  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  Modern  Art  Week  with  the  same 
virulence  as  these  had  turned  upon  their 
old  masters  in  1922.  The  new  creed  of  1922 
advocated  the  liberation  of  poetical  inspira¬ 
tion  from  all  constraints  of  a  linguistic, 
metric,  esthetic  or  even  moral  order,  maxi¬ 
mum  fidelity  of  the  form  to  the  emotions 
expressed,  new  forms  of  expression  capable 
of  setting  new  directions  for  poetry,  metrics 
and  language,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
study  of  modern  man  and  of  the  intimate 
relationship  between  his  emotions  and  the 
dramatic  realities  of  contemporary  life 
(Mario  de  Andrade,  Pauliceia  desvairada, 
1922;  Oswald  de  Andrade,  Primeiro  Ca- 
derno  do  aluno  de  poesias  Oswald  de  An¬ 
drade,  1927;  Manuel  Bandeira,  Poesias, 
1924,  and  Libertinagem ,  1930).  This  trend 
is  in  itself  not  much  different  from  that  of 
European  modernism,  but  a  new  element 
is  introduced  by  the  personal  angle  from 
which  each  of  our  poets  considers  modern 
esthetics  and  by  the  personal  solution  each 
one  finds  for  the  problems  suggested  to  him 
by  the  realities  of  Brazilian  life.  In  such  a 
trend,  a  certain  amount  of  extravagance 
and  mystification  was  inevitable,  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  poetic  adventures  and 
experiences  of  this  group  altered  greatly 
both  the  structure  and  the  contents  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  poetry. 

This  trend  of  thought  produced  some 
truly  great  values.  Apart  from  such  poets 
as  Guilherme  de  Almeida,  Menotti  del 
Picchia,  Ribeiro  Couto,  Cassiano  Ricardo 
and  Jorge  de  Lima,  later  identified  with 
other  schools,  and  Mario  de  Andrade,  lead¬ 
er  of  the  movement  and  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  highest  exponents  of  modern  Brazil¬ 
ian  culture,  we  can  point  out  among  others 
Manuel  Bandeira  (Poesias  completas, 
1945)  and  Carlos  Drummond  de  Andrade 
(Poesia  ate  agora,  1947). 

The  nationalistic  obsession  and  the  re¬ 
gional  cult  led  many  poets — practically  all 
of  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  ideological  program  of  the 


Week — to  the  literary  glorification  of  our 
national  folklore  and  historical  myths: 
Mario  de  Andrade,  Guilherme  de  Almeida, 
Ribeiro  Couto,  Cassiano  Ricardo,  Menotti 
del  Picchia,  Manuel  Bandeira,  Oswald  de 
Andrade,  Jorge  de  Lima,  Ascenso  Ferreira, 
Raul  Bopp,  Augusto  Meyer  and  others. 
What  this  trend  sought,  especially  after 
1924 — when  in  Sao  Paulo  Oswald  de  An¬ 
drade  published  his  Manifesto  do  Pau- 
Brazil,  and  Menotti  del  Picchia  his  Mani¬ 
festo  Verde-amarelo* — was  a  program  of 
purely  Brazilian  themes  to  be  found  in  Bra¬ 
zilian  history  and  popular  traditions,  as 
well  as  a  new  form  of  p)oetical  expression 
which  by  virtue  of  the  popular  character 
of  both  language  and  metrics  could  find  an 
echo  in  the  soul  of  the  masses.  Of  all  lit¬ 
erary  trends,  this  was  the  one  which  for 
almost  twenty  years  most  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  both  poets  and  public.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  for  this  school  sub¬ 
sided,  and  several  of  its  principal  advocates 
such  as  Guilherme  de  Almeida,  Ribeiro 
Couto,  Manuel  Bandeira,  Menotti  del 
Picchia,  Cassiano  Ricardo  and  Jorge  de 
Lima  later  reverted  to  more  classic  lyric 
themes.  But  others,  such  as  Raul  Bopp, 
Ascenso  Ferreira  and  Augusto  Meyer,  re¬ 
mained  strictly  faithful  to  this  trend. 

With  the  waning  after  1940  of  literary 
enthusiasm  for  the  picturesque  aspects  of 
our  folklore  and  national  life — which  finds 
a  parallel  in  music,  architecture  and  plastic 
arts — we  cannot  but  recognize  that  if  this 
school  of  thought  had  its  drawbacks,  it  also 
had  its  undeniable  merits,  such  as  arousing 
an  awareness  of  our  historical  and  cultural 
unity,  and  reviving  in  the  national  con¬ 
science  many  aspects  of  our  cultural  history, 
such  as  our  Indian  lore,  our  Portuguese  tra¬ 
dition,  our  ethnic  melting  pot,  Bandeirismo, 
the  struggle  of  man  against  the  forces  of 
nature,  our  Afro-Brazilian  culture,  etc. 

•  Manifesto  do  Pau-Brazil,  so  called  after  the  Pau 
Brazil  (Caesalpenia  Echinata),  the  red-wood  tree  first 
teen  by  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  upon  his  landing  in 
Brazil  in  1500  and  which  later  gave  the  name  to  the 
country;  green  and  gold  of  course  are  the  colors  of 
the  Brazilian  flag. — The  Translators. 
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These  undeniable  merits  are  made  obvious 
by  such  poetical  works  as  Meu  and  Raga, 
by  Guilherme  de  Almeida  (1925);  Martim 
Cerere,  by  Cassiano  Ricardo  (1928);  Re- 
publica  dos  Estados  Unidos  do  Brasil,  by 
Menotti  del  Picchia  (1928);  Noroeste  e 
outros  poemas  do  Brasil,  by  Ribeiro  Couto 
(1933);  Cobra  Norato,  by  Raul  Bopp 
(1931);  Cla  de  Jaboti  (1927)  and  Remate 
dos  Males  (1930),  by  Mario  de  Andrade. 

In  1928,  when  the  period  of  acute  mod¬ 
ernistic  agitation  was  approaching  its  end, 
there  arose  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  first  voices 
of  reaction  against  the  ideological  and  es¬ 
thetic  program  of  the  Week.  Augusto 
Frederico  Schmidt,  in  his  O  canto  do  bra- 
sileiro  (1928),  does  not  hesitate  to  assert: 
“I  want  no  more  Brazil,  no  more  geogra¬ 
phy,  no  more  of  the  picturesque”;  and  a 
group  of  writers  led  by  Tasso  da  Silveira 
(Definifdo  do  modernismo  brasileiro,  1931) 
founded  a  magazine,  Festa,  in  which  they 
loudly  advocated  the  return  to  fin-de~siecle 
Symbolism  and  spirituality.  Rejecting  the 
inspiration  of  modern  technical  progress 
and  poetry  of  the  “Pau-Brazil”  genre,  the 
Festa  group  advocated  a  poetry  which  was 
to  be  modern  in  form  and  content,  since  it 
purported  to  be  the  lyrical  voice  of  modern 
man,  but  which  should  represent  the  nat¬ 
ural  evolution  of  the  poetical  forms  of  pre¬ 
vious  centuries. 

The  highest  exponents  of  this  school  of 
thought  are  Augusto  Frederico  Schmidt: 
Canto  do  Brasileiro  (1928),  Canto  do  li~ 
berto  (1929),  Navio  perdido  (1929),  Pdssa- 
ro  cego  (1930),  Poesias  escolhidas  (1946), 
O  Galo  branco  (1948);  Murilo  Mendes: 
Poemas  (1930),  A  Poesia  em  pdnico  (1938), 
O  visiondrio  (1941),  As  metamorfoses 
(1944),  Mundo  enigma  (1945),  Poesia  Li- 
berdade  (1947);  and  Cecilia  Meirelles: 
Nunca  mais  e  Poema  dos  Poemas  (1923), 
Viagem  (1939),  Vaga  musica  (1942),  Mar 
absoluto  (1945),  Retrato  Natural  (1949). 

Without  being  affiliated  with  this  group, 
several  of  the  poets  of  Modern  Art  Week, 
once  the  phase  of  modernist  and  nationalist 
manifestoes  was  over,  rid  themselves  of 


passing  fads  to  seek  a  poetry  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  own  poetic  individual¬ 
ity  and  of  fuller  and  more  lasting  meaning. 
They  are,  among  others,  Guilherme  de 
Almeida:  Poesia  vdria  (1947),  Cassiano  Ri¬ 
cardo;  O  Sangue  das  horas  (1943),  IJm  dia 
depois  do  outro  (1947),  and  Ribeiro  Couto: 
Cancioneiro  do  Ausente  (1943). 

Naturally  enough  the  novel  has  been  the 
branch  of  literature  that  has  most  amply 
and  deeply  explored  the  realities  of  present- 
day  Brazilian  life. 

As  far  back  as  1915,  Monteiro  Lobato,  a 
very  modern  spirit  (although  later  para¬ 
doxically  and  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the 
Modernists  of  1922),  gave  in  his  novel 
Urupes  a  shockingly  sincere  picture  of  the 
misery  of  rural  Sao  Paulo,  a  very  different 
picture  from  that  painted  by  the  idealistic 
and  esthetic  writers  of  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  His  Jeca  Tatu  with  his  rat-like  crafti¬ 
ness,  living  in  the  stark  poverty  of  his  ta- 
pera  (shack),  allergic  to  every  form  of  prog¬ 
ress,  is  still  a  true  representation  of  our  rural 
tragedy — a  tragedy  that  is  very  much  alive 
in  our  conscience,  since  for  years  it  has  been 
one  of  the  prevailing  themes  in  our  litera¬ 
ture  and  plastic  arts. 

The  modernistic  outburst  in  1922  defi¬ 
nitely  pointed  the  way  for  modern  fiction: 
modern  in  theme,  technique  and  form  of 
expression.  In  Sao  Paulo  the  younger 
writers  exploited  themes  peculiar  to  their 
milieu:  the  autocratic  spirit  of  a  small, 
dominant  oligarchy,  the  racial  melting  pot, 
the  marked  economic  and  industrial  dyna¬ 
mism  (Oswald  de  Andrade:  Os  condena- 
dos,  1922,  and  Memorias  sentimentais  de 
Jodo  Miramar,  1924;  Mario  de  Andrade: 
Primeiro  andar,  1926,  and  Amar,  verbo  in- 
transitivo,  1927;  Menotti  del  Picchia:  A 
mulher  que  pecou,  1922;  Antonio  Alcan¬ 
tara  Machado :  Braz,  Bexiga  e  Barra  Ftinda, 
1927,  and  Laranja  da  China,  1928;  PHnio 
Salgado:  O  estrangeiro,  1926). 

In  the  Northeast  we  find  a  complete 
renovation  of  the  traditional  regional  novel 
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(Jose  Americo,  A  bagaceira,  1928;  Raquel 
de  Quciros,  O  quinze,  1930),  a  renovation 
that  is  surprising  and  shocking  both  be¬ 
cause  of  its  originality  and  because  of  the 
crudeness  of  the  social  themes  treated  by 
the  authors  as  an  open  appeal  for  an  eco¬ 
nomic,  political  and  social  revolution  to 
save  our  rural  man  from  his  present  state 
of  misery  and  abandonment.  More  than 
any  other  kind  of  fiction,  this  novel  of  rural 
life  established  a  prolific  trend  that  still  pre¬ 
vails  today  in  Brazilian  literature. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  draw  a  bor¬ 
der  line  between  the  fiction  of  the  first  two 
decades  of  this  century  (when  we  find  au¬ 
thors  of  such  unquestionable  merit  as  Coel- 
ho  Netto,  Alfonso  Arinos,  Simoes  Lopes 
Neto,  Lima  Barreto,  Afranio  Peixoto)  and 
what  we  define  today  as  modern  fiction. 
The  revolutionary  climate  of  the  1920’s — 
in  the  field  of  ideas  and  literature,  as  well 
as  politics — certainly  caused  a  complete 
change  in  both  the  forms  and  themes  of 
novels  and  short  stories.  But  several  of  the 
elements  that  brought  about  this  change 
had  been  experimented  with  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century,  when  the  realiza¬ 
tion  first  dawned  upon  our  authors  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  Brazil¬ 
ian  literature. 

Generally  speaking,  modern  Brazilian  fic¬ 
tion  is  characterized  by  a  deep  and  coura¬ 
geous  penetration  into  the  realities  of  our 
life,  and  by  a  feeling  of  sympathy,  rather 
than  the  critical,  belligerent  attitude  adopt¬ 
ed  by  realistic  authors.  In  other  words  we 
want  to  live  these  realities  with  the  reader, 
and  give  him  a  natural  and  sincere  picture 
of  what  these  realities  actually  are.  This 
penetration  can  be  made  in  two  directions: 
into  the  realities  of  city  life,  or  into  the  life 
of  the  rural  areas  and  backlands.  Hence 
the  two  prevailing  types  of  our  modern 
novel :  the  rural  or  provincial  novel  as  given 
us  by  Jose  Lins  do  Rego,  Jorge  Amado, 
Graciliano  Ramos,  Raquel  de  Queiros,  and 
£rico  Verissimo  in  O  tempo  e  o  vento;  and 
the  urban  novel,  with  its  middle-class  and 
working-class  background,  whose  principal 


exponents  are  Octavio  de  Faria,  Jose  Ge- 
raldo  Vieira,  Marques  Rebelo,  and  again 
£rico  Verissimo  with  his  series  of  novels  on 
life  in  Porto  Alegre. 

Although  not  all  modern  novelists  have 
been  able  to  dig  equally  deep  into  these 
realities,  in  a  general  way  it  can  be  said 
that  this  penetration  has  gone  much  farther 
than  in  the  novels  of  the  past,  and  extends 
considerably  beyond  the  psychological 
world  of  the  individual.  The  realists  had 
followed  the  hero,  who  was  the  theme  of 
their  stories,  in  the  milieu  in  which  he  acted. 
The  modernists  discovered  a  reality  far 
more  complex  and  dramatic  than  man  him¬ 
self:  the  crops  and  their  human  repercus¬ 
sions.  Thus  Lins  do  Rego  has  reported  the 
social  and  economic  changes  brought  about 
by  the  sugar  cane  in  the  Brazilian  North¬ 
east  {Menino  de  engenho,  1932;  Doidinho, 
1933;  Bangue,  1934;  Moleque  Ricardo, 
1935;  A  usina,  1936;  Pureza,  1937;  and  Os 
cangaceiros,  (1952-1953);  Jorge  Amado,  in 
his  novels  of  Bahia,  tells  us  about  the  life 
of  Negroes  in  a  city  embedded  in  tradition 
and  of  their  sufferings  on  the  cocoa  and 
tobacco  plantations  (Pais  do  carnaval,  1931 ; 
Cacdu,  1933;  Suor,  1934;  Jubiabd,  1935; 
Mar  mono,  1936;  Capitdes  da  areia,  1937; 
Terras  do  Sem  fim,  1943;  Sdo  Jorge  dos 
llheus,  1944;  Seara  Vermelha,  1946);  firico 
Verissimo  gives  us  a  picture  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  {Clarissa,  1933;  Caminhos  Cruza¬ 
dos,  1935;  Musica  ao  longe,  1934;  Olhai  os 
lirios  do  campo,  1938;  O  resto  e  silencio, 
1943;  O  tempo  e  o  vento  and  O  continente, 
1951;  O  retrato,  1952).  Other  less  known 
but  equally  praiseworthy  efforts  are  Trage- 
dia  burguesa  by  Octavio  de  Faria,  Marco 
Zero  by  Oswald  de  Andrade,  the  novels  of 
provincial  life  in  the  state  of  Alagoas  by 
Graciliano  Ramos,  and  the  works  of  Raquel 
de  Queiros  on  rural  life  in  the  backland  of 
Ceara. 

The  modern  Brazilian  novel  is  much 
more  existentialist  than  individualistic  in 
character.  It  has  no  single  hero:  The  drama 
is  collective,  rather  than  individual,  and  the 
forces  that  determine  this  collective  drama 
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arc  the  forces  of  the  ethnos  in  genesis,  the 
forces  of  political,  social  and  economic  his¬ 
tory  in  rapid  and  convulsive  evolution,  in¬ 
dependent  from  the  will  of  man.  In  this 
dynamic  Gestalt  some  of  these  forces  tri¬ 
umph  over  others,  giving  shape  to  the  hu¬ 
man  drama  of  a  region,  the  drought  and 
banditry  of  the  Northeast,  the  crisis  of  the 
old,  patriarchal  sugar-cane  economy  in 
Pernambuco  and  Paraiba,  the  cocoa  adven¬ 
ture  in  the  south  of  Bahia,  the  traumatism 
of  modern  life  in  the  large  urban  centers 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  the  fron¬ 
tier  struggles  and  ranch  life  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  In  modern  Brazilian  fiction  man  is 
seldom  the  master  of  his  own  life,  seldom 
succeeds  in  imposing  his  will,  but  is  instead 
a  victim  of  the  blind  forces  of  fate,  history 
and  the  economic  and  social  milieu  in 
which  he  lives.  Sometimes  the  characters, 
aware  of  the  irreparable  catastrophe  that 
looms  over  them,  adopt  an  attitude  of  con¬ 
formism  that  is  very  depressing  for  the 
reader,  as  is  the  case  in  the  novels  of  Lins 
do  Rego,  Jorge  Amado  and  Graciliano 
Ramos;  but  at  other  times  they  stand  up 
in  a  desperate  and  intensely  moving  pro¬ 
test,  as  in  £rico  Verissimo’s  O  tempo  e  o 
vento.  The  drama  in  modern  fiction  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  conflict  of  characters — 
as  in  the  Romantic  era — or  in  the  conscience 
of  the  individual — as  in  the  realistic  novel. 
Modern  drama  is  enacted  on  a  much 
larger  stage,  and  its  mechanics  are  far  more 
complex. 

This  deep  and  sympathetic  penetration 
into  the  realities  of  Brazilian  life,  besides 
creating  a  new  and  better  form  of  fiction, 
had  other  important  consequences,  from 
both  a  literary  and  a  historical  viewpoint. 
First  it  created  a  Brazilian  form  of  literary 
expression,  more  faithful  to  the  spoken 
language,  more  alive  and  natural,  which 
gives  modern  Brazilian  fiction  a  power  of 
communication  and  an  originality  that 
have  attracted  a  great  many  foreign  readers 
and  influenced  many  young  Portuguese 
writers.  Second,  it  created  a  new  technique, 
very  different  from  that  which  prevailed 


until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  technique  that  was  not  determined 
by  any  school,  but  was  imposed  naturally 
by  a  new  concept  of  the  realities  of  life. 
Jorge  Amado,  Lins  do  Rego  and  £rico  Ve- 
rissimo  watch  the  stage  on  which  events 
take  place  much  more  than  they  do  the 
characters;  they  follow,  so  to  speak,  the 
life  of  this  stage  from  which  characters 
often  drop  out  never  to  appear  again, 
shocking  the  spectator,  or  rather  the  reader, 
accustomed  to  the  novels  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  where  a  group  of  dramatic  charac¬ 
ters,  artificially  brought  together,  march 
convergently  towards  the  denouement.  Be¬ 
ing  more  preoccupied  with  the  logic  of  life 
than  with  the  logic  imposed  by  tradition 
upon  literature,  their  books  sometimes 
may  seem  unbalanced  to  the  reader  who 
thinks  in  terms  of  the  fictional  technique 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially 
of  the  Realistic  era. 

Another  thing  worth  stressing  is  the  en¬ 
deavor  of  most  of  our  modern  writers  of 
fiction  to  influence  the  conscience  of  the 
reader  often  to  the  extent  of  polluting  their 
works  with  political  and  revolutionary 
ideologies,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Integra- 
lista*  works  of  Plinio  Salgado  (O  Espe- 
rado,  O  Cavaleiro  de  Itarare)^  the  Catholic 
Action  novels  of  Octavio  de  Faria  {Mundos 
mortos,  O  lodo  das  ruas)  and  the  leftist 
books  of  Jorge  Amado  {Seara  Vermelha) 
and  many  others.  More  often  than  not,  the 
political  and  revolutionary  spirit  blossoms 
spontaneously  from  the  drama,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  in  the  works  of  £rico  Verissimo, 
Lins  do  Rego,  Octavio  de  Faria  and  in  some 
of  Jorge  Amado’s;  but  sometimes  political 
proselytism  is  openly  the  main  purpose  of 
the  book. 

In  addition  to  this  fiction  that  digs  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  realities  of  Brazilian 
life,  there  have  evolved  in  the  past  quarter 
century  novels  and  short  stories  that  are 
either  purely  psychological  (Lucio  Car¬ 
doso,  A  luz  no  subsolo,  1936;  Maos  vazias, 

*  Integralismo,  outlawed  in  1938,  was  the  greenshirted 
Brazilian  branch  of  Fascism. — The  Translators. 
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1938;  Anfiteatro,  1946)  or  deal  with  human 
motives  that  are  universal  in  character 
(Jose  Geraldo  Vieira,  A  mulher  que  fugiu 
de  Sodoma,  1931;  Territdrio  humano,  1936; 
A  quadragesima  porta,  1944).  Without  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  merits  of  this  introspec¬ 
tive  fiction,  the  fact  remains  that  the  arbiters 
of  fashion  and  taste,  in  Brazil  at  least,  still 
prefer  novels  and  short  stories  that  are 
typically  Brazilian  in  character. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  in  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  our  literature  has 
become  a  richer  and  profounder  expression 
of  our  culture.  Since  the  1920’s,  all  sectors 
of  Brazilian  life  have  shown  a  determined 
effort  to  penetrate  our  national  reality,  to 
arrive  at  a  comprehension  of  it,  to  interpret 
it,  to  solve  its  problems,  especially  its  social 
problems.  This  determination  is  evident  in 
our  literary  movements,  especially  those 


The  arrival  of  a  handsomely  executed  little  booklet 
celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Livraria  do 
Globo  of  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  reminds  Boo/^t  Abroad 
that  we  have  had  pleasant  relations  with  that  company 
and  its  affiliated  Editura  Globo  for  almost  exactly  half 
its  lifetime.  There  is  no  more  enterprising  publishing 
house  in  Latin  America,  and  this  illustrated  Globo 
autobiography  is  impressive.  The  Editora  Globo  has 
published  more  than  two  thousand  titles,  many  of 
them  the  works  of  the  great  foreign  writers  from  Plato 
to  Lin  Yutang,  and  the  firm  handles  every  detail  of 
publication  in  its  own  admirably  equipped  plant.  Not 
every  big  publisher  has  a  first-rank  author  in  residence, 
but  the  eminent  novelist  and  critic  6rico  Verissimo  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Globo  firm  for  twenty  years  and 
regularly  occupies  his  office  on  the  premises.  Globo, 
with  branches  in  Rio,  Sao  Paulo  and  four  other  large 
Brazilian  cities,  is  one  of  Brazil's  first  cultural  institu¬ 
tions.  Our  congratulations  to  Director  Henrique 
d’Avila  Bertaso  and  the  efficient  staff  he  has  brought 
together. 

Production  of  new  books  in  Italy  during  1952 
reached  9,047,  a  slight  decrease  over  the  1951  figure 
of  9,613.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  works  of 
verse,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  most  poetry  books  arc 
purchased  by  younger  customers. 


which  had  their  beginnings  in  the  Twen¬ 
ties,  in  the  programs  of  our  political  parties, 
both  Right  and  Left,  in  the  measures  taken 
by  the  party  in  power  between  1930  and 
1945,  in  our  publishing  activities,  such  as 
the  program  of  cultural  renewal  under¬ 
taken  by  the  gigantic  Biblioteca  Pedago- 
gica  Brasileira  and  especially  its  Coleqdo 
Brasiliana,  founded  in  1931  and  directed  by 
Fernando  de  Azevedo,  and  Gilberto  Frei- 
re’s  Cole^do  de  Documentos  Brasileiros, 
founded  in  1939.  The  same  trend  is  evident 
in  all  our  critical,  sociological,  and  histori¬ 
cal  activity.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  trait  of  our  cultural  generation, 
our  most  important  cultural  achievement 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  expression  of  a  national  conscious¬ 
ness  more  faithful  than  ever  before  to  Bra¬ 
zil’s  cultural  reality. 

U niversity  of  Sdo  Paulo 


In  our  issue  for  Autumn  1952  (p.  339)  we  com¬ 
mented  on  the  1951  report  of  the  admirable  Indian 
Institute  of  Culture,  of  Basavangudi,  Bangalore: 
“There  was  probably  no  publication  anywhere  .  .  . 
which  offered  a  more  varied  and  more  profitable  se¬ 
lection  of  international  cultural  information.  .  .  .”  We 
can  say  the  same  for  their  198-pagc  report  for  1952. 
It  opens  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  cultural 
situation  of  the  world  for  that  year,  closing  with  the 
cautious  comment  on  the  visit  of  several  groups  of 
Indian  scholars  and  writers  to  Russia  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Soviet  government:  “.  .  .  .  many  among  the 
visitors  have  made  reports  to  their  countrymen  flatter¬ 
ing  to  Russia,  but  until  Soviet  Russia  opens  its  gate¬ 
ways  to  travellers  and  observers  and  leaves  them  free 
to  criticize,  she  must  put  up  with  the  charge  made 
against  her  of  a  country  where  freedom  exists  not.” 
Perhaps  the  most  profitable  of  the  various  sections  is 
the  summary  of  some  75  lectures  before  the  Institute 
during  the  year.  Several  of  these  were  by  visiting 
American  scholars.  Dr.  Henry  Hart  spoke  on  the 
American  Constitution.  Dr.  Jay  Saunders  Redding  pre¬ 
sented  very  illuminatingly  the  “Working  Philosophies 
of  American  Negro  Writers.”  Dr.  Alfred  G.  Fisk  dis¬ 
cussed  “The  Voice  of  America — Her  Poets.”  And  Pro¬ 
fessor  Roland  E.  Wolseley  made  an  instructive  “Com¬ 
parison  of  the  Indian  and  the  American  Press.” 


Mariano  A2uela:  1873-1952 


By  ROBERT  E.  LUCKEY 

WHEN  Dr.  Mariano  Azuela  died  in 
Mexico  City  on  March  i,  1952, 
Spanish  America  lost  one  of  its 
most  considerable  novelists  of  this  century. 
Dr.  Azuela  is  the  author  of  a  universally 
recognized  masterpiece,  Los  de  abajo,  which 
has  probably  been  more  widely  read  both 
in  translation  and  in  the  original  than  any 
other  Spanish  American  work  of  our  time; 
he  is  responsible  for  the  growth  of  an  en- 
drely  new  sub-genre  in  literature,  the  novel 
of  the  Mexican  Revolution;  and  he  has  left, 
in  some  twenty  novels,  the  most  revealing 
profile  in  existence  of  the  common  people 
of  Mexico  in  his  time. 

Los  de  abajo  is  simply  a  heartfelt  story  of 
the  sweep  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  of 
1910  across  the  lives  of  the  simple  men  who 
formed  the  various  armed  bands.  Its  pro¬ 
tagonist  is  not  a  man,  but  The  Men — the 
men  who  rode  the  horses,  who  wore  the 
crossed  bandoleers  and  carried  rifles  and 


revolvers,  who  fought,  looted,  loved,  sang, 
and  suffered — the  cannon  fodder.  It  has  no 
thesis  and  no  conclusion,  but  it  has  a  raison 
d’etre:  a  man’s  burning  necessity  to  express 
a  glorious  and  tragic  event  in  the  life  of  his 
people.  It  hardly  has  a  plan,  being  really  a 
series  of  dramatic  tableaux;  but  this  “plan” 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  in  its  correspond¬ 
ence  to  the  episodic  and  uncertain  move¬ 
ment  of  the  thing  itself — the  Revolution.  It 
has  no  nurtured  style;  it  is  direct,  rude,  bru¬ 
tal — most  appropriately. 

Los  de  abajo  is  without  direct  literary  an¬ 
cestor  but  not,  of  course,  without  antecedent. 
The  prime  factor  in  enabling  Azuela  to 
write  this  novel  and  his  other  marvelously 
sure  profiles  of  Mexican  life  is  undoubtedly 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  life  in 
its  three  fundamental  areas  of  country  and 
small  town,  provincial  capital,  and  Mexico 
City — and  with  the  national  cataclysm 
which  was  the  Revolution.  He  was  born 
and  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  town 
of  Lagos  de  Moreno  (in  northeastern  Jalisco 
state).  He  grew  up  under  the  spell  of  the 
tales  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  operated 
a  mule  train  in  that  area;  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  aura  and  aroma  of  the  commodities 
of  his  father’s  general  store  and  tavern: 
brown  sugar,  tequila,  and  calico  prints.  For 
his  preparatory  school  and  his  medical  stud¬ 
ies  Azuela  went  to  Guadalajara — “mi  Gua¬ 
dalajara  dulce,  romantica  y  apasionada,”  as 
he  phrases  it:  band  concerts  in  the  square, 
wonderful  shop  windows,  strange  types  to 
be  followed  about  the  streets,  cafe  life,  and 
Italian  opera.  He  passed  his  examinations 
and  received  his  degree  in  1899,  then  went 
back  to  Lagos,  where  he  married  and  began 
to  practice  medicine — the  Revolution  found 
him  there  in  1910.  He  had  been  under  sus¬ 
picion  by  Diaz  officials  because  of  certain 
writings  and  because  of  his  open  opposition 
to  the  corruptness  of  the  regime.  With  the 
triumph  of  the  Madero  movement  in  1911 
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he  held  minor  political  offices  in  his  home 
district;  but  he  soon  gave  them  up,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  state  authorities  under 
whom  he  worked  were  opportunists.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  reactionary  Huerta  domination  of 
1913-1914  Azuela  lived  under  strict  and 
nerve-racking  surveillance.  In  1914  he 
joined  the  Villa  group  of  General  Julian 
Medina  (who  was  one  of  the  foreground 
figures  in  the  picture  Azuela  was  soon  to 
draw  of  The  Men  in  Revolution)  as  chief 
of  the  medical  service.  He  left  his  family 
in  Lagos  and  accompanied  the  Medina  band 
in  marches  and  countermarches,  moving 
north  through  Chihuahua  with  a  contin¬ 
gent  of  wounded  after  the  crushing  defeat 
of  Villa  at  Celaya  in  April  1915.  He  was 
finally  forced  across  the  border  to  El  Paso, 
along  with  other  Villa  men,  in  October 

1915- 

On  the  heartbreaking  retreat  Azuela 
wrote  his  story.  He  read  it  to  a  group  of 
compatriots  in  El  Paso,  and  published  it 
there  as  a  serial  in  the  Spanish-language 
daily  El  Paso  del  Norte  in  the  last  three 
months  of  1915.  Early  in  1916  the  same 
newspaper  published  a  thousand  copies  of 
the  novel.  Six  of  the  thousand  were  sold; 
Azuela  left  the  rest  in  bookstores  and  early 
in  1916  returned  to  Mexico.  He  never 
learned  what  happened  to  the  other  994 
copies,  and  neither  has  anybody  else;  only 
one  copy  of  this  edition  is  known  certainly 
to  exist. 

Los  de  abajo  has  been  explained  as  a 
case  of  automatic  writing.  It  is  hardly  that, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  under  very  strong  compulsion.  It  was 
definitely  and  deliberately  planned;  parts  of 
it,  particularly  characters,  lay  in  gestation 
for  months.  We  know  from  Azuela  him¬ 
self  that  he  made  observations,  thought  spe¬ 
cifically  about  characters  and  situations,  and 
made  abundant  notes  before  he  actually 
started  writing  the  novel.  He  began  to  write 
it  during  the  retreat  north,  sold  it  to  El 
Paso  del  Norte  (for  a  sum  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  various  reports,  was  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  $12  and  $30)  with  the  short  third 


part  still  unwritten,  finished  the  writing  in 
the  newspaper  office  itself,  and  saw  his  work 
printed.  It  was  published  again  in  1917  in 
Tampico,  in  a  small  edition,  and  in  Mexico 
City  in  1920;  but  nobody  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  The  critics  of  the  time  preferred 
to  accept  only  established  values.  Then  in 
December  1924,  in  consequence  of  a  public 
debate  as  to  why  Mexican  literature  had 
gone  to  seed,  Los  de  abajo  was  “discovered.” 
It  was  immediately  printed  by  the  large 
Mexico  City  daily  El  U niversal  in  its  week¬ 
ly  supplement.  In  the  next  few  years  it  was 
published  again  and  again  in  Mexico,  Spain. 
Argentina,  and  Chile;  and  beginning  in 
1928  it  was  translated  into  French,  English. 
German,  Japanese,  Yugoslav,  Portuguese, 
and  Czech. 

In  Mexico  Los  de  abajo  started  writers  to 
thinking  along  new  lines.  This  soon  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  flowering  of  a  new  literary  de¬ 
velopment  known  as  “the  novel  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Revolution,”  which  became  a  major  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country. 
In  the  dozen  years  beginning  with  192S 
the  other  main  figures  of  this  group — Mar¬ 
tin  Luis  Guzman,  Rafael  F.  Munoz,  Gre¬ 
gorio  Lopez  y  Fuentes,  Jose  Ruben  Romero, 
Nellie  Campobello — published  their  novels 
and  stories. 

In  writing,  Azuela  was  self-taught.  He 
read  a  great  deal  in  Guadalajara  in  his  stu¬ 
dent  days  —  mostly  nineteenth  -  century 
French  writers,  and  mostly  the  Realists  and 
Naturalists.  (His  early  works  show  this  in¬ 
fluence;  his  first  considerable  work,  Marta 
Luisa,  shows  little  else.)  In  Lagos,  after  fin¬ 
ishing  medical  school,  he  joined  a  group  of 
young  intellectuals  who  were  as  bored  and 
disillusioned  as  Azuela  himself  was  with 
the  life  of  the  small  town.  They  met  every 
two  weeks  to  eat  together,  to  talk,  and  to 
read  their  compositions  aloud.  Their  Mae¬ 
cenas  was  the  well-to-do  lawyer  Antonk) 
Moreno  y  Oviedo,  in  whose  garden  the 
group  met.  The  very  successful  Juegos  Flo- 
rales  of  1903,  in  Lagos,  were  their  doing: 
and  they  published  four  volumes  of  their 
work  at  various  intervals.  This  activity  kept 
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Azucla  interested  in  writing.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  made  of  him  a  mediocre  writer, 
if  other  influences  had  not  begun  to  work; 
witness  Sin  amor  (published  in  1912  but 
probably  written  before  1906),  a  lifeless  the¬ 
sis  novel.  Fortunately  fate  intervened. 

Azuela  had  already  begun  to  think  about 
the  problems  of  Mexico — political  “boss- 
ism,”  social  and  economic  domination  of 
peon  by  landowner,  religious  bigotry  and 
intolerance.  This  we  know  from  short 
stories  written  in  the  first  years  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  from  the  first  three  full-length 
novels.  His  concern  is  shown  somewhat 
weakly  in  Sin  amor,  becomes  much  stronger 
in  Los  fracasados  (1908),  and  constitutes  a 
real  affirmation  in  Mala  yerba  (1909).  Then 
broke  the  storm  of  the  Revolution.  Azuela 
saw  in  a  very  short  time  quite  a  bit  of  gun- 
waving,  proclaiming  of  loyalties,  and  politi¬ 
cal  chicanery.  Nauseated  by  the  insincerity 
about  him,  he  wrote  a  novel — a  hard,  nasty 
little  novel  about  a  cynical  and  spineless 
turncoat — Andres  Perez,  maderista  (1911). 
This  raucous  cry  of  protest  is  not  pleasant 
reading  and  it  is  technically  imperfect,  but 
it  has  punch.  It  showed  Azuela  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  kind  of  writing  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  pleasant  garden  of  the  Mo¬ 
reno  house  in  Lagos.  It  made  possible  Los 
de  abajo. 

There  is  one  novel  between  Andres  Perez 
and  Los  de  abajo.  It  is  Los  caciques,  written 
in  Lagos  in  1914  under  the  Huerta  domina¬ 
tion  and  published  in  1917,  after  Azuela 
had  returned  to  Mexico  from  his  brief  exile. 
Azuela’s  most  “Revolutionary”  novel  (in 
the  sense  of  exalting  the  Revolution),  in 
technique  it  is  intermediate  between  the 
earlier  novels  and  the  masterpiece;  it  is  far 
removed  from  the  haphazardness  of  An- 
dris  Perez  but  lacks  the  epic  sweep  of  Los 
de  abajo. 

Las  moscas  (1918)  is  essentially  a  series  of 
movie  shots  of  the  Reyes  Tellez  family  of 
Culiacan  in  their  pathetic  and  ridiculous 
gyrations  about  the  authorities  on  a  certain 
military  train.  It  completes  the  triptych 
which  includes  Lx)s  caciques  and  Los  de 


abajo,  forming  with  them  a  unified  picture 
of  the  violent  phase  of  the  Revolution.  For 
a  wider  view,  beginning  with  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  the  Revolution  and  ending  with 
a  kind  of  appraisal  of  the  social  changes  it 
wrought,  one  should  begin  with  Mala  yerba 
and  end  with  one  of  the  later  novels  such 
as  Avanzada  (1940).  A/a/a  yerba  brings  into 
relief  the  economic  and  social  degradation 
which  existed  throughout  Mexico,  during 
Diaz  days,  on  the  large  rural  estates;  Azuela 
was  one  of  very  few  who,  seeing  the  injus¬ 
tice,  dared  to  protest.  Avanzada  strikes  a 
trial  balance,  dealing  with  both  pessimism 
and  optimism  in  large  quantities.  Other 
novels  fill  out  the  picture  even  more;  we 
should  mention  Las  tribulaciones  de  una 
familia  decente  (1918),  Gabriel  de  Val- 
divias  (1938),  and  Nueva  burguesia  (1914). 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that 
the  designation  of  Azuela  as  “the  novelist  of 
the  Mexican  Revolution”  does  him  only 
partial  justice.  Whoever  reads  his  novels 
sees  that  his  themes  are  broad.  Actually, 
questions  of  a  sociological  and  economic  na¬ 
ture,  and  problems  of  human  conduct,  at¬ 
tract  him  much  more  than  the  specialized 
matter  of  the  Revolution.  This  is  strongly 
evident  in  his  later  novels,  down  to  Sendas 
perdidas  (1949),  his  last.  His  long  writing 
career  has  some  anomalies,  most  obviously 
his  mock  flirtation  with  the  estridentista 
school  in  1923-1932.  In  the  long  run,  how¬ 
ever,  Azuela  follows  a  consistent  pattern. 
He  is  Man  thinking  about  Mexico.  His  own 
emotions  are  often  involved,  and  he  is  al¬ 
ways  aware  of  the  high  mission  of  the 
writer;  yet  he  writes  always  as  the  novelist, 
and  almost  always  as  the  objective  manipu¬ 
lator  of  tools,  working  something  out. 

Azuela  was  oriented  as  was  no  other 
writer  of  our  time  in  the  life-complex  of 
the  Mexican  people;  and  his  receptiveness 
and  his  highly  personal  combination  of  lit¬ 
erary  resources  give  a  great  deal  of  his  work 
an  artistic  status  which  promises  perma¬ 
nence. 
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The  Madariaga  Controversy 


By  MARCELLE  MICHELIN 

WHEN  the  Spanish  writer  Salvador 
de  Madariaga  announced  he  was 
completing  his  New  World  Tril¬ 
ogy  (Columbus,  the  Discoverer  in  1940; 
Cortez,  the  Conqueror  in  1941)  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Liberator,  Latin  America’s  in¬ 
tellectuals  gave  him  their  generous  and 
wholehearted  cooperation  along  with  ready 
access  to  all  their  public  and  private  ar¬ 
chives.  In  Caracas,  he  enjoyed  the  hospital¬ 
ity  of  none  other  than  Dr.  Vicente  Lecuna, 
foremost  living  authority  on  Simon  BoHvar. 
His  research  ended,  Madariaga  went  back 
to  Europe  and  in  1951  exploded  the  literary 
bombshell  that  caused  Spain  and  Latin 
America  to  go  to  war  again,  with  plenty 
of  ink  spilled  on  both  sides.  After  two  years, 
the  Spanish-speaking  world’s  liveliest  war 
of  words  is  still  going  strong  with  indignant 
Venezuela,  birthplace  both  of  BoHvar  and 
of  South  American  independence,  as  its 
storm  center. 

Madariaga,  a  Sorbonne  and  Oxford  edu¬ 
cated  Spanish  Basque,  made  his  first  big 
splash  in  1931  with  his  prize-winning  essay 
English,  French  and  Spaniards  and  every¬ 
thing  he  has  written  since,  whether  as  nov¬ 
elist,  poet,  playwright,  biographer  or  his¬ 
torian,  has  made  headlines.  Now,  in  this, 
his  latest  bid  for  the  literary  limelight,  he 
passes  judgment  on  the  prophetic  man  of 
destiny  who  thought  in  terms  of  continents 
when  he  called  the  first  Pan  American  con¬ 
ference  together  back  in  1826.  Madariaga’s 
lethal  psychiatric  scalpel  turns  the  immor¬ 
tal  soldier-statesman  (whom  another  Span¬ 
iard,  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  considered  “one 
of  humanity’s  greatest  heroes’’)  into  a 
power-mad,  sadistically  inhuman  degener¬ 
ate,  a  treacherous  mestizo  blinded  by  racial 
hatred  who  (along  with  San  Martin  of 
Argentina  and  Bernardo  O’Higgins  of 
Chile)  was  nothing  but  a  vulgar  imitator 


of  Napoleon  with  dreams  of  reigning  over 
a  South  American  empire. 

A  shocked  and  stunned  Latin  America 
lost  no  time  in  rallying  to  the  defense  of 
its  Liberators.  Colombia’s  German  Arci- 
niegas  wrote  that  what  Madariaga  was  at¬ 
tacking  was  not  so  much  BoHvar  himself 
as  the  cause  to  which  he  was  dedicated, 
namely,  “throwing  the  Spaniards  out  of 
America.”  Argentina’s  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  banned  Madariaga’s  two-volume  (i,- 
483  pages)  indictment  of  BoHvar  as  “libel¬ 
ous  and  untruthful”  and  its  BoHvar  So¬ 
ciety  condemned  the  author  as  “a  historical 
fifth  columnist.”  Reactions  against  Madari¬ 
aga  ran  the  gamut  from  the  calm  and  logi¬ 
cal  to  the  vitriolic  kind  of  writing.  The 
more  violent  branded  Madariaga  “an  en¬ 
emy  of  Spanish  America,”  “a  blaspheming 
microbe,”  “bordering  on  senile  dementia,” 
“dog  baying  at  the  moon,”  “crawling  ant,” 
all  this  lyrical  nonsense  culminating  in  J.  M. 
Ortega’s  outraged  charge  that  “Madariaga, 
a  huckster  exploiting  the  vilest  human  pas¬ 
sions”  was  guilty  of  “intellectual  simony” 
and  of  writing  “for  notoriety  and  economic 
well-being.” 

Among  the  calmer  reactions  (the  calmer 
the  more  convincing)  was  the  official  vin¬ 
dication  of  BoHvar  put  out  by  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  Ministry  of  Education  under  the  title 
of  El  Bolivar  de  Marx  ampliado  por  Ma¬ 
dariaga  in  which  lawyer  Angel  Francisco 
Brice  methodically  demolished  Madariaga’s 
accusations  point  by  point  with  devastating 
legal  sangfroid.  Dr.  Vicente  Lecuna,  coldly 
and  mathematically  marshalling  facts  and 
figures,  in  his  turn  proved  Madariaga  to 
have  been  a  harsh  and  prejudiced  judge 
unwilling  to  consider  any  evidence  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  accused.  Dr.  Miguel  Acosta 
Saignes,  head  of  the  Anthropology  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Caracas’s  Central  University,  in  a 
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fascinating  article  called  T he  Dynamics  of 
Revolution,  argued  that  men  of  destiny 
cannot  be  isolated  in  a  vacuum  without 
taking  into  account  their  environment  and 
all  the  social,  cultural  and  economic  pres¬ 
sures  which  forcibly  molded  them  into 
what  they  were.  According  to  him  it  is 
gross  oversimplification  to  explain  in  terms 
of  one  man’s  insane  ambition  an  independ¬ 
ence  movement  that  was  an  inevitable  step 
in  human  progress  and  the  end-result  of  a 
natural  evolution  several  hundred  years  in 
the  making.  Among  its  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  was  the  unrest  of  the  enslaved  Negro 
and  Indian  masses  as  well  as  the  great  cri- 
ollo  landowners’  resentment  against  over¬ 
seas  interference,  along  with  their  desire  to 
trade  freely  with  other  countries  besides 
Spain.  Dr.  Cristobal  L.  Mendoza,  president 
of  Venezuela’s  Bolivar  Society,  pointed  out 
that  Madariaga  relied  too  heavily  on  spu¬ 
rious  documents  (such  as  the  venomous 
libels  written  against  Bolivar  by  the  Spanish 
royalists  he  was  fighting),  while  ignoring 
more  impartial  sources  such  as  General 
O’Leary’s  memoirs.  The  three  none-too- 
reliable  witnesses  whom  he  quotes  most 
often  are  Ducoudray-Holstein,  a  malignant 
trouble-making  charlatan  whom  Bolivar 
had  to  run  off,  G.  Hippisley,  a  frustrated 
Englishman  bitter  because  he  was  not  made 
a  general  and  allotted  a  pension,  and  an 
anonymous  legionnaire  who  deserted  the 
patriot  armies. 

But  the  high  point  of  the  controversy  was 
the  witty  yet  barbed  exchange  of  letters  be¬ 
tween  old  friends  Salvador  de  Madariaga 
and  Vicente  Lecuna: 

3  Church  Street 

Old  Headington  Oxford 

25  October 

My  dear  friend: 

.  .  .  the  attacks  of  which  I  have  been  the 
object  are  the  natural  reaction  of  any  patient 
after  an  opieration.  .  .  .  My  Bolivar  is  carved 
out  of  the  very  rock  of  truth  .  .  .  and  is  .  .  . 
a  being  of  flesh  and  blood  . . .  not  a  traditional 
figment  of  the  imagination.  .  .  .  No  matter 
what  you  say  or  do  you  will  always  find  in 
me  a  friend.  .  .  . 

Salvador  de  Madariaga 


Country  Club 
Caracas 
November  8 

My  dear  friend: 

.  .  .  Your  interpretation  of  Bolivar  is  a  total 
failure  because  it  is  based  on  an  utter  incom¬ 
prehension  of  our  emancipation  movement 
.  .  .  which  you  neither  wish  to  understand 
nor  to  sympathize  with.  .  .  .  The  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  confederation  founded  by  Bolivar  and  his 
vision  of  a  United  Nations  ...  are  the  com¬ 
mon  goals  of  both  our  Americas.  .  .  .  Forgive 
me  for  being  so  frank,  but  it  is  my  duty,  even 
with  a  friend  such  as  you  whom  I  respect. .  .  . 

Vicente  Lecuna 

Let  the  ink  flow  where  it  may,  most  of 
Bolivar’s  admirers  agree  that  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  can  no  more  affect  one  of  his  stature 
than  water  can  melt  granite.  When  the 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress  back 
in  1776  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  resolving  that  “these  united  colonies 
are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  states,”  they  set  off  an  ideological 
chain  reaction  resulting  in  three  revolutions 
and  in  Goethe’s  writing  (after  the  battle 
of  Valmy  in  1792)  :  “Here  and  today  begins 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.”  Of 
all  the  key  figures  in  these  three  revolutions 
the  one  who  singlehandedly  accomplished 
the  most  against  the  greatest  odds  was  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  Simon  Bolivar. 

Francisco  de  Miranda,  the  Precursor 
(1750-1816)  conceived  the  dream  of  South 
American  freedom  but  it  was  Simon  Boli¬ 
var  who  achieved  it.  The  better  one  knows 
Miranda  the  more  one  admires  Bolivar. 
Miranda  started  out  with  everything  in  his 
favor.  A  tall,  vigorous  man  of  dazzling 
charm,  with  plenty  of  friends  and  finances 
to  back  him  up,  he  had  “every  talent  save 
that  of  knowing  how  to  put  them  to  good 
use”  (Gerhard  Masur).  He  had  the  physi¬ 
cal  courage  to  be  a  hero  on  the  battlefield 
but  not  the  moral  courage  that  never  gives 
in  to  defeat  and  discouragement.  He  wanted 
glory,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  endure  the 
agony  that  went  with  it.  So  he  wasted  away 
the  years  as  a  well-paid  conspirator  in  Lon¬ 
don’s  fashionable  drawing  rooms  and 
missed  his  appointment  with  destiny. 
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Simon  Bolivar  started  out  with  nothing. 
He  went  ahead  and  made  his  own  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Frail,  narrow-shouldered  and  con¬ 
sumptive,  he  was  not  even  physically  cut 
out  to  be  a  man  of  action.  But  he  was  so 
willing  to  live  and  die  for  what  he  believed 
in,  that  his  obsession  gave  him  the  strength 
to  outmarch,  outride,  outswim  and  outfight 
his  most  athletic  officers.  His  is  perhaps  the 
most  amazing  case  in  the  annals  of  psycho¬ 
somatic  medicine:  a  man  who  would  have 
been  dead  years  before  except  for  the  sheer 
will  power  that  kept  him  alive  while  he  lit¬ 
erally  crucified  his  flesh  during  twelve  long 
years  (1812-1824).  When  his  people  turned 
against  him  and  he  lost  faith  in  himself, 
convinced  that  he  had  “plowed  in  the  sea,” 
his  latent  tuberculosis  caught  up  with  him 
in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

His  all-consuming  drive,  his  singlemind¬ 
edness  of  purpose  were  the  secret  of  his 
success,  and  whatever  his  weaknesses  as  a 
man,  surely  nothing  could  detract  from  his 
achievement.  Even  if  he  had  suffered  from 
delusions  of  grandeur  as  Madariaga  insists, 
is  there  not  a  touch  of  inspired  paranoia  in 
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The  first  Prix  Littcrairc  Europeen,  in  the  amount  of 
10,000  Swiss  francs,  awarded  by  an  international  jury 
under  the  presidency  of  Salvador  de  Madariaga  and 
comprising  Gottfried  Benn,  Gabriel  Marcel,  H.  Han¬ 
sen,  Denis  de  Rougemont,  Ignazio  Silone,  H.  Oprecht 
and  Elisabeth  Bowen,  has  been  divided  between  the 
exiled  Polish  author  Czeslaw  Milosz,  for  his  iwvel 
submitted  in  French,  Prise  du  pouvoir,  and  the  young 
and  hitherto  almost  unknown  German  writer  Werner 
Warsinky,  for  his  Kimmerische  Fahrt.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty-six  manuscripts  had  been  submitted  to  the 
various  national  juries  who  forwarded  only  eight,  three 
in  German,  two  in  Spanish,  two  in  Italian  and  one  in 
French,  to  the  international  jury  for  final  decision.  The 
prize  winning  novels  will  be  published  simultaneously 
in  various  languages  by  the  European  book  guilds 
which  are  sponsoring  thb  particularly  important  lit¬ 
erary  award. 


all  human  greatness.?  Because  he  belongs 
to  the  whole  western  hemisphere  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  “Americanism,”  Simon 
Bolivar  certainly  deserves  to  be  studied  in 
North  American  schools  alongside  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lincoln. 

Madariaga’s  portrait  of  Bolivar  is  all  in 
shadow,  going  to  the  extreme  of  seeing  no 
good  whatever  in  its  subject.  As  much  to 
be  avoided  is  the  other  extreme  of  blind 
adoration  that  began  as  a  counter-reaction 
twelve  years  after  a  disillusioned  Bolivar 
had  died  vilified  and  spat  upon  by  those 
whom  he  had  liberated.  This  “deification” 
may  feed  the  people’s  hunger  for  hero  wor¬ 
ship,  but  to  see  men  “as  they  should  be  in¬ 
stead  of  as  they  are”  is  to  do  them  an  in¬ 
justice,  for  it  raises  them  to  a  perfection  as 
cold  and  lifeless  as  a  saint  in  stained  glass. 
The  truth  lies  somewhere  in  between. 

As  Venezuela’s  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri  so 
perfectly  summed  it  up,  “Bolivar  loses  noth¬ 
ing  from  being  judged  from  many  vantage 
points.  His  figure  will  always  appear  clearer 
and  more  alive  in  the  converging  beam  of 
many  lights.”  Caracas 
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“The  Turkish  National  Institute  of  Bibliography  of 
the  National  Library  at  Ankara,  through  the  National 
Ministry  of  Education  Press  at  Istanbul,  in  March  1952 
issued  the  first  number  of  a  Turkish  Reader’s  Guide 
to  Periodicals.  .  .  Explanations  as  to  arrangement  and 
content  are  given  in  both  Turkish  and  French.  More 
than  150  Turkish  periodicals  are  being  analyzed  cur¬ 
rently.” 

Information  Bulletin,  the  Library  of  Congress. 

We  learn  that  Booths  Abroad's  good  friend,  the 
Cuban-French  poet  Armand  Godoy,  who  has  lived  for 
years  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  has  recently  received 
three  distinguished  awards  for  his  poetry:  the  Prix 
Heredia  from  the  Academie  Fran^aise;  the  Cervantes 
Medal  from  the  Spanish  Society  of  New  York;  and 
the  Rose  des  Poctes,  from  the  Socicte  des  Poctes  Fran- 
9ab. 
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Epitaph  for  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

By  Gerhard  Friedrich 

Even  the  comforts  of  love  were  to  him 
A  somber  and  painful  riddle. 

He  had  to  feed  on  hallucinations 
Of  shining  gold-bugs  and  pallid  angels 
( But  all  of  them  were  dying,  dying) 

In  his  valley  of  many<olored  grass. 

When  they  found  him  at  last, 

His  poor  fancy  quite  shattered. 

In  the  uncertain  noon  of  a  Baltimore  street, 
TTie  god  of  ratiocination  had  written 
\  perfect,  phantasmagoric  climax 
To  the  tortured  tale  of  his  life. 

Haverjord  College 

The  Strange  Case  of  Alois  Jirdsel{ 

By  J.  W.  Bruegel 

Shortly  after  February  1948,  the  Communists 
surprised  the  Czech  people  by  a  decision  which 
was  entirely  unexpected:  They  had  quite  sud¬ 
denly  discovered  a  Czech  classic  and  it  be¬ 
came  party  duty  to  be  thrilled  by  everything 
he  had  written.  Klement  Gottwald  “sug¬ 
gested”  a  “Jirasek  Action”  and  “suggestions” 
made  by  Gottwald  meant  that  the  whole  ap¬ 
paratus  of  the  Communist  party  had  to  take 
them  up  with  the  same  grim  determination 
and  fervor  as  a  drive  to  increase  production  or 
to  collect  old  paper.  This  time  it  was  “sug¬ 
gested”  that  the  books  written  half  a  century 
ago  by  Alois  Jirasek  had  to  be  “popularized” 
among  the  Czech  people — in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  no  more  popular  Czech  writer  had  ever 
existed.  Only  the  Communist  wing  within 
the  nation  had  been  indifferent  in  this  case — 
and  for  good  reasons. 

Alois  Jirasek  (1851-1930)  was  a  very  pro¬ 
lific  writer  who  glorified  the  past  of  the  Czech 
nation  in  innumerable  voluminous  novels.  In 
spite  of  his  rather  old-fashioned  haughtiness 
he  was  popular  and  always  widely  read  among 
the  Czechs  for  the  strong  nationalistic  and 
anti-Hapsburgian  tendencies  which  perme¬ 
ated  his  novels,  telling  the  Czechs  in  great 
detail  the  good  deeds  of  shining  heroes  and 
the  evil  doings  of  naughty  villains.  So  it  was 
the  patriotic  duty  of  every  good  Czech  in  the 
old  days  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  to  have 
at  least  some  of  Jirasek’s  novels  on  the  book¬ 
shelf.  Though  never  very  active  in  party  poli¬ 
tics,  Jirasek  was  precisely  the  example  of  a 
man  called  “reactionary”  by  the  Communists. 


When  Austria-Hungary  broke  down,  the  right 
wing  and  strongly  anti-Communist  party  of 
Dr.  Kramarz  sent  Jirasek  to  the  Senate.  This 
party  fought  a  long  batde  against  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Soviets  by  Czechoslovakia;  for 
Kramarz  and  Jirdsek,  Lenin  and  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks  were  nothing  but  a  gang  of  criminals. 
When  Jirasek  died  in  1930,  the  whole  nation 
mourned  him  except  the  Communists,  who 
simply  ignored  him. 

What  might  have  induced  them  to  instigate 
a  Jirasek  renaissance.?  There  are  several  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  volte-face.  Gottwald  was  at  that 
time  known  to  the  nation  only  as  a  politician. 
TTie  Communists  were  in  dire  need  of  convinc¬ 
ing  the  Czechs  that  their  president  was  a 
connoisseur  of  arts  and  literature,  in  brief,  a 
genius  who  understood  everything.  The  easi¬ 
est  way  to  convince  the  people  of  his  “deep 
understanding”  of  artistic  values  was  to  pre¬ 
sent  him  as  the  patron  of  a  writer  who  from 
his  grave  would  be  unable  to  get  rid  of  such 
an  unwanted  Maecenas.  The  Communists 
were  unable  to  link  their  movement  to  any 
Czech  national  tradition.  They  needed  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  urgently,  as  the  Czechs 
were  always  very  fond  of  their  national  tra¬ 
dition  and  disliked  instinctively  anybody  who 
lacked  deep  roots  in  the  past  of  the  nation. 
If  the  Communists  tried  to  “popularize”  Jira¬ 
sek,  they — so  they  thought — would  overcome 
the  natural  distrust  the  Czech  petite  bour¬ 
geoisie  was  harboring  toward  them.  Jirasek 
never  said  a  word  against  Masaryk  and  Benes, 
but  his  narrow  nationalistic  attitude  prevented 
him  from  joining  their  camp  of  “cosmopoli¬ 
tan  humanism.”  The  joint  dislike  of  “cosmo¬ 
politanism”  bridged  the  gap  between  Jirasek 
and  the  Communists  who — last  but  not  least — 
intended  to  cover  up  their  change  from  fight¬ 
ers  against  everything  German  into  “allies  of 
the  peace-loving  German  people”  by  flirting 
with  an  exponent  of  integral  Czech  nation¬ 
alism. 

The  much-heralded  “Jirasek  Action”  was 
inaugurated  by  the  then  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Zdenek  Nejedly  and  the  then  Minister 
of  Information  Vaclav  Kopecky.  Each  has  re¬ 
cently  been  kicked  upstairs  into  the  office  of 
Deputy  Premier.  Gottwald  had  suggested  two 
things.  An  empty  castle  in  Prague  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  Jirasek  Museum.  This  was 
done  with  trumpets  and  fanfares  in  August 
1952,  when  Jirasek’s  hundredth  birthday  was 
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celebrated;  that  the  castle  was  still  nearly 
empty  did  not  matter  very  much.  The  second 
“target”  was  a  collection,  one  of  the  many 
which  arc  usual  in  the  Communist  countries. 
This  time  the  money — voluntarily  given,  of 
course — was  to  be  collected  to  finance  a  new 
“popular”  edition  of  Jirasek’s  novels  and  other 
works.  They  have  always  been  best  sellers  and 
nobody  could  understand  why  a  collection  to 
finance  their  republication  should  be  necessary. 
The  result  of  the  collection,  it  was  said  after¬ 
wards,  was  to  enable  the  State  Publishing 
House  to  sell  the  books  very  cheap  and  at  a 
loss.  Dozens  and  dozens  of  other  books  are 
published  by  Czechoslovakia’s  rulers  at  a  low 
price  and  at  a  loss;  why,  then,  should  a  col¬ 
lection  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  Jirasek? 
Most  probably  it  was  nothing  but  a  new  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  regime  to  “fight  inflation”  by 
confiscating  considerable  savings.  It  was  stated 
in  1949  that  this  collection  brought  in  22  mil¬ 
lion  crowns  (50  crowns  =  1  dollar).  Those 
eager  to  acquire  the  new  popular  edition — 32 
volumes  were  to  come  out  by  the  end  of  1951 
— had  to  pay  1,500  crowns  even  in  1949. 
According  to  the  Czech  papers,  there  were 
about  50,000  subscribers,  a  figure  which  only 
underlines  the  compulsory  character  of  the 
whole  undertaking.  All  in  all  the  government 
succeeded  in  tricking  out  of  the  people  75 
millions  in  subscription  money,  besides  the 
original  22  millions — quite  an  amount. 

It  seems  that  only  26  of  the  32  promised 
volumes  have  been  published  so  far.  The 
whole  comedy  reached  its  climax  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1951,  when  Nejeldy  and  Kopecky  de¬ 
nounced  the  Czech  bourgeoisie  for  having 
“suppressed”  the  works  of  Jirasek,  whom  only 
the  Communists  always  have  cherished,  a 
rather  childish  accusation  considering  that 
Jirasek  was  the  darling  of  whole  Czech  gen¬ 
erations.  When  Radio  Free  Europe  pointed 
out  in  its  Czech  broadcasts  from  Munich  that 
Jirasek  had  stood  always  at  the  right  wing 
of  the  Czech  nation  and  had  hated  Bolshevism 
like  sin,  Kopecky  retorted  hysterically:  “Jira¬ 
sek  is  ours,  not  theirs,  because  we  represent 
the  people.”  All  the  republished  novels  of 
Jirasek  had  a  postscriptum  written  by  Nejeldy 
hailing  poor  old  Jirasek  as  a  kind  of  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  “Socialist  Realism”  he  would 
have  despised.  What  a  good  young  Com¬ 
munist  does  was  depicted  in  Udove  Noviny 
on  September  2,  1951: 

“I  maintain  my  good  standard  achieved  last  year  in 
school.  I  am  going  to  collect  10  kilos  of  refuse  every 
month,  I  shall  devote  25  hours  to  working  in  a  bri¬ 
gade  to  help  rebuild  Prague,  and  I  am  going  to  read 
two  big  books  of  Jirasek.”  That  is  the  promise  Zdenek 


Voboril  has  given  and  the  promises  of  his  schoolmates 
are  of  a  similar  character. 

That  was  in  1951.  From  about  the  middle 
of  1952  onward,  the  Czech  classic  who  had  to 
be  admired  uncritically  was  hardly  mentioned 
any  more  by  the  Czech  press.  The  strange 
story  of  Jirasek’s  posthumous  successes  was 
thus  ended  in  silence  and  without  any  expla¬ 
nation.  He  had  his  peace  again. 

London 

Rilf{e*s  Literary  Remains 

By  Herman  Salinger 

Four  small  books  of  prose  and  verse  (Rainer 
Maria  Rilke.  Nachlass.  I:  Aus  dem  Nachlass 
des  Grafen  C.  W.  (Ein  Gedichtl^reis).  II: 
Brief wechsel  in  Gedichten  mit  Erif^a  Mitterer 
(1924-1926).  Ill:  Aus  Taschen-Biichern  und 
Mer\-Bldttern  (1925).  IV:  Die  Brief e  an 
Grdfin  Sizzo  (1921-1926).  Wiesbaden.  Insel. 
1950.  41,  63,  88,  91  pages.  4.50,  5,  6,  6  dm), 
which  appeared  approximately  at  the  time  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  poet’s 
death,  are  now  discussed  here  somewhat  be¬ 
latedly.  They  are  concerned  entirely  with  the 
final  lustrum  of  Rilke’s  life.  An  admiring,  ven¬ 
erating,  not  infrequently  idolizing  world  of 
readers  already  knows  the  principal  works — 
either  in  German  or  in  translations  that  more 
or  less  do  justice  to  the  German.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  cult  exists,  that  Rilke  has  be¬ 
come  Rilkeanism  in  many  instances  where  his 
name  is  seen  in  print. 

For  this  reason  it  is  fortunate  and  even 
wholesome  if  new  material  is  ploughed  up  and 
brought  to  the  light — not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  discoveries  by  Rilke  “philologists”  as  in  the 
hope  of  re-discovery,  fresh  encounter.  This,  I 
think,  we  get  from  time  to  time  in  these  little 
books. 

The  group  of  poems  purporting  to  come 
“Aus  dem  Nachlass  des  Grafen  C.  W.”  con¬ 
tains  two  or  three  previously  published  poems, 
notably  the  “Egyptian”  poem;  this  has  been 
buried  for  thirty  years  in  an  old  Insel  Alma¬ 
nack,  where  it  appeared  anonymously.  Not 
that  we  can  expect  any  of  this  material  to  add 
a  cubit  to  Rilke’s  already  towering  stature. 
But  to  be  redirected  to  the  “Karnak”  poem  or 
to  meet  it  for  the  first  time,  to  experience  “the 
count’s”  leafing  through  his  great-aunt’s  diary 
or  his  sudden  burst  of  lyricism  at  the  sound 
of  a  gust  of  wind  against  the  pane:  These  are 
all  excursions  into  that  W eltinnenraum  of 
echoes  and  re-echoings  from  other  Rilke  lyrics 
which  is  the  essence  of  Rainer  Maria’s  psyche. 

Even  the  problem  raised  by  the  tide  itself 
and  the  identity  of  this  ghostly  “count”  in  the 
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castle-rcfuge  of  Berg  am  Irchl  where  Rilke 
stayed  in  the  winter  of  1920-21  is  a  kind  of 
intimate  initiation  into  mysteries.  This  was 
shortly  before  his  annus  mirabilis,  1922.  One 
feels  impelled  to  seek  explanations,  of  course, 
and  there  really  are  no  pat  ones.  Both  J.  B. 
Irishman,  in  the  introduction  in  his  (to  me) 
unsatisfying  “Englishing”  of  the  poems 
( From  the  Remains  of  Count  C.  W.  London. 
Hogarth.  1952)  and  Dieter  Bassermann  (Der 
spate  Ril\e,  1947,  pp.  353-58)  seem  to  have 
let  the  meaning  of  sot-disant  “automatic”  writ¬ 
ing  slip  past  them. 

Quite  obviously,  the  selections  Aus  Ta- 
schen-Biichern  und  Mer\-Bl'dttern  are  going  to 
tie  found  uneven.  That  there  are  several  very 
real  gems  is  undeniable;  let  me  mention  only 
Spaziergang  and  “Kennst  du  das,  dass  dutch 
das  Laubwerk  Schattcn.  .  .  .”  Scholarship  and 
criticism  here  have  new  matter  for  careful 
calibration,  at  a  slower  rate  and  on  a  more 
accurate  basis  than  in  a  report  of  this  kind. 

Subjectively,  one  somehow  feels  less  sure 
of  the  exchange  of  poems  with  the  young 
jioetess  Erika  Mitterer.  Rilke,  in  his  strange 
and  sometimes  strained  relationships  with  the 
anima,  the  ewig  Weibliche,  often  seems  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Rilke.  And  is  this  not  predictable  where 
another  personality  is  so  closely  involved.^ 
That  the  last  poem  of  the  exchange  is  dated 
in  August  of  1926  and  is  the  latest  known 
German  poem  by  Rilke  ought  not  to  go  un¬ 
mentioned — nor  that  it  is  a  haunting,  un¬ 
earthly  and  deeply  Rilkean  creation. 

The  letters  to  Countess  Sizzo  are  rich  in 
valuable  autobiographical  and  self-revealing 
detail.  This  is  almost  self-evident  to  any  read¬ 
er  of  Rilke’s  correspondence,  but  the  state¬ 
ment  will  have  to  await  later  elaborations. 

The  Insel-Verlag  is  following  its  best  tradi¬ 
tions  in  bringing  out  these  booklets.  One  can¬ 
not  help  remembering  Rilke’s  often  quoted 
statement:  “Fame  is  ultimately  but  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  all  misunderstandings  that  crystallize 
about  a  new  name.”  Real  understanding  is, 
however,  added  by  the  appearance  of  these 
poems  and  letters.  The  material  is  new,  but 
the  name  no  longer  is.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  we  are  moving  toward  deeper  realizations 
but  that  Rilke  will  remain  great  enough  to 
elude  even  a  later  generation  of  critics.  He 
was  truly  a  man  like  a  rose. 

Grinnell  College 

A  Baltic  Master  of  Fairy-Tale 

By  Arthur  Baumanis 

Unlike  the  books  of  Oscar  Wilde,  those  of 
the  Latvian  king  of  fairy-tale,  Karlis  Skalbe 
(1879-1945),  discover  the  treasure  mankind 


is  looking  tor  in  moral  victory.  So  does  his 
Pasa/(^as  (Stockholm.  Daugava.  1952).  While 
the  offspring  of  the  British  Brahmins  empha¬ 
sizes  the  esthetical,  Skalbe,  son  of  an  E^st- 
European  blacksmith,  prefers  virtue.  “Wilde 
may  be  more  colorful  and  dramatic,”  says  a 
critic,  “but  there  is  a  more  abiding  qudity 
in  Skalbe’s  child  like  purity  of  vision,  in  his 
delicate  pastel  shades  and  in  his  unobtrusive 
mellow  wisdom.”  His  homesick  noblemen  are 
longing  for  the  smell  of  the  smoke  of  their 
old  penates  where  they  belonged  in  childhood 
when  they  were  shabby  cowherds,  and  the 
grandma  stands  for  “the  virtue  of  knitting, 
the  virtue  of  darning  .  .  .  the  virtue  of  giving 
gifts,”  and  that  of  gnawing  breadcrusts.  Love 
for  their  native  country  and  for  breaking  bread 
with  the  poor  and  orphans  is  all;  everything 
else  is  but  vanity. 

All  Skalbe’s  fairy-tales  are,  however,  “mo<l- 
ern”  in  that  they  refer  to  the  present.  Even 
those  beginning  with  “once  upon  a  time”  arc 
concerned  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  con¬ 
temporary  ills  and  hopes  of  Latvians  as  well 
as  other  nations,  while  a  whole  series  of  his 
works  deals  directly  with  war  veterans  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  with  mothers  bewail¬ 
ing  their  sons  fallen  on  the  field  of  honor  dur¬ 
ing  the  War  of  Liberation.  Cobblers,  tailors, 
beggars,  invalids,  herdsmen,  princes  inter¬ 
mingle  with  deities  and  benevolent  “mothers” 
— guardian  presences — of  mythology,  which 
help  Skalbe’s  characters  to  find  their  way  to 
the  virtue  w'hich  is  the  highest  rank  in  the 
author’s  hierarchy  of  values.  Virtue  alone,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Latvian  writer,  leads  to  the  real, 
the  inner,  contentment.  Some  of  his  fairy-tales 
have  been  translated  into  English  (Pussy’s 
Water  Mill;  The  Apple  Tree),  German  (a  col¬ 
lection,  Wintermdrehen),  French  (Le  pom- 
mier  d’or),  Russian,  Lithuanian,  Esthonian, 
and  other  languages. 

The  same  volume  presents  Skalbe  as  short- 
story  teller.  This  part  of  the  book  goes  back 
as  far  as  his  boyhood,  but  hits  the  mark  best 
with  the  adult  reader,  for  instance,  in  the  story 
about  the  love  affair  of  two  young  people,  the 
author’s  uncle  and  aunt,  seen  from  the  angle 
of  a  boy  of  six  or  seven.  Cattle  driver  in  his 
youth  and,  later  on,  book  peddler,  rural  teach¬ 
er,  political  prisoner  under  the  Czar,  journal¬ 
ist,  editor,  member  of  parliament,  Skalbe  is  a 
keen  observer  and  congenial  chronicler.  Every 
sentence  tells  a  peculiar  story  of  its  own,  draw¬ 
ing  a  new  portrait,  or  painting  a  new  land¬ 
scape.  Accordingly,  while  his  short  sentences 
make  the  book  highly  “readable,”  the  reader 
also  has  no  opportunity  to  complain  of  the 
absence  of  “human  interest.” 
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This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  third,  posthu¬ 
mous,  edition  of  Skalbe’s  works,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  exile — Sweden.  In  1940-41,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  tide  of  poet  laureate,  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  by  the  ^viet  occupation 
authorities  catering  to  the  country’s  public 
opinion.  Shordy  before  the  second  Soviet  in¬ 
vasion  of  Latvia  in  1944,  he  fled  with  his  entire 
family  in  a  fishing  boat  to  Gothland,  Sweden, 
and  died  some  months  later  in  Stockholm. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  after  World  War  Two, 
the  Moscow-controlled  Riga  State  Publishing 
House  has  issued  no  books  by  Skalbe,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Janis  Rainis  (in  1929),  was 
considered  by  this  small  nation  the  dean  of  its 
living  authors. 

Detroit 

Society  of  Friends  of  Yvan  Goll 

Since  the  death  of  Ivan  Goll  in  February 
1950,  more  and  more  readers  and  students 
have  been  attracted  to  his  poetry,  German  and 
French  alike,  rich  in  eroticism,  occultism,  leg¬ 
end  and  bold  innovations  in  form  and  lan¬ 
guage.  He  chose  to  publish  his  work  in  lim¬ 
ited  editions,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  locate; 
during  the  last  three  years,  however,  re-edi¬ 
tions,  anthologies  and  translations  have  made 
parts  of  it  available  and  extensive  volumes 
are  now  in  preparation. 

The  following  letter  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  formal  society  of  his  friends  in  the 
United  States: 

March  10,  1953 

Dear  Friend: 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  for¬ 
mation  of  The  American  Friends  of  Yvan 
Goll.  The  parent  organization  in  Paris  was 
founded  last  year  under  the  presidency  of 
Jules  Romains;  it  has  among  its  members 
Jean-Louis  Barrault,  Fernand  Leger,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Marguerite  de  Broglie,  Marc  Chagall, 
Raoul  Dufy,  Francis  Poulenc,  Pierre-Jean 
Jouve,  Madame  Rene  Mayer,  Edmond  Hu- 
meau,  Darius  Milhaud,  Pablo  Picasso,  the 
Duchesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Pierre  Se- 
ghers,  and  others. 

Vi 


The  purpose  of  The  American  Friends  of 
Yvan  Goll  is  to  create  in  this  country  a  public 
for  the  work  of  a  remarkable  poet  and  essayist, 
work  that  is  highly  valued  by  European  men 
of  letters,  musicians  and  painters.  My  object 
in  writing  this  letter  is  to  ask  your  co-operation 
in  doing  this.  Also,  through  The  American 
Friends  of  Yvan  Goll,  to  interest  a  discriminat¬ 
ing  public  in  his  works  as  they  come  out.  The 
first  will  be  Elegy  of  Ihpetonga,  with  four 
lithographs  by  Picasso,  to  be  followed  by  Se¬ 
lected  Poems,  both  published  by  the  Noonday 
Press,  77  Irving  Place,  New  York.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  your  active  participation  in 
any  or  all  of  our  projects  will  be  most  wel¬ 
come.  We  promise  at  the  very  earliest  moment 
to  report  on  our  progress,  the  nature  of  the 
suggestions  received,  and  the  names  of  mem¬ 
bers  added  to  the  list  given  below. 

The  American  Friends  of  Yvan  Goll  al¬ 
ready  enrolled  are  Allen  Tate,  William  Carlos 
Williams,  Louise  Bogan,  Babette  Deutsch, 
Clark  Mills,  Arthur  Miller,  Gian-Carlo  Me- 
notti,  Henri  Peyre,  Carson  McCullers,  Karl 
Shapiro,  Salvador  Dali,  and  others.  To  sim¬ 
plify  correspondence,  may  I  ask  you  to  address 
Mr.  Francis  Carmody,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Berkeley,  who  will  put  in  order  our  ex¬ 
change  of  views. 

Cordially  yours, 
Padraic  Colum 

To  the  names  mentioned  in  Mr.  Colum’s 
letter  one  may  now  add  those  of  Henry  Seidel 
Canby,  Paul  Goodman,  the  Princess  Gourielli, 
Cecil  Hemley,  Dorothy  Heyward,  Jacques 
Leclercq,  Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell,  Henry 
Miller,  Ernst  Erich  Noth,  Kurt  Pinthus,  Mu¬ 
riel  Rukeyser,  Wallace  Stevens,  Peter  Viereck, 
Friedelind  Wagner  and  Robert  Wernick. 

The  Society  plans  a  series  of  bulletins  de¬ 
voted  to  information  on  recent  publications 
of  Goll’s  work  and  of  articles  devoted  to  it. 
There  is  no  question  of  membership  dues  or 
responsibilities  other  than  a  gesture  of  friend¬ 
ship  to  a  distinguished  French  poet  who  was 
among  many  other  European  exiles  in  New 
York  for  over  seven  years. 
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^  Lou  Andreas-Salome.  L£bensruckJ>lic\. 
Zurich.  Niehans.  1951.  386  pages  16 
plates.  18.70  Sw.  fr. 

A  most  unusual  autobiography,  written  short¬ 
ly  before  her  death  by  an  equally  unusual 
woman  who  inspired  Nietzsche,  Rilke,  Paul 
Rce  and  Friedrich  Carl  Andreas  and  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  Sigmund  Freud.  What  pro¬ 
vided  Lou  Andreas-Salome  with  this  unique 
flavor  of  wholesome  personality,  this  unre¬ 
stricted  creativity  in  dealing  with  human 
beings.?  She  was  what  Goethe  called  “a  na¬ 
ture,”  for  in  all  vicissitudes  and  intricacies  of 
life  she  always  dared  to  be  herself  without  con¬ 
straint  of  her  genuine  sincerity.  This  has  been 
extremely  rare  even  among  outstanding  men, 
and  it  was  shockingly  new  among  women  in 
the  period  when  the  young  noblewoman  from 
Russia’s  Baltic  provinces  first  entered  the  lit¬ 
erary  and  artistic  circles  of  western  Europe. 
Another  important  aspect  of  her  tremendous 
influence  is  found  in  her  undaunted  woman¬ 
hood  frankly  displayed  in  all  areas  of  scientific 
research  and  artistic  endeavor  at  a  time  when 
other  intellectual  women  tried  to  ape  men. 
She  furnished  the  badly  needed  feminine 
counterpart  to  the  great  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  efforts  of  the  often  painfully  helpless 
giants  among  whom  she  lived. 

These  honest  and  sincere  biographical  notes 
have  been  very  creditably  edited  by  Ernst 
Pfeiffer.  They  embrace  many  significant 
phases  of  the  cultural  life  of  Europe  from 
1885  to  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  lively  and  keen  observer  who  has 
worked  and  made  her  home  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight  for  human  dignity  and  cultural 
values  and  against  the  powers  of  darkness. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Gottfried  Benn.  Die  Stimme  hinter  dem 
Vorhang.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1952.  48 
pages.  3  dm. 

Gottfried  Benn’s  new  playlet  may  well  prove 
the  most  significant  German  play  of  1952.  It 
is  witty,  charming,  occasionally  bitter  and 
also,  not  just  occasionally,  profound.  It  is  a 
strange  experience  to  read  the  dire  predictions 
that  were  made  by  Soergel  concerning  the 
young  forerunner  of  the  Expressionists  in  the 
Twenties:  “Gottfried  Benn  ist  verstummt.” 
Far  from  being  “verstummt,”  Benn’s  voice  is 
clear  and  strong  even  today.  Now  in  his  six¬ 
ties,  he  is  very  much  alive  indeed,  so  much  so 


that  some  of  the  most  brilliant  among  the 
very  young  intellectuals  of  Germany  call  him 
their  favorite  poet.  Reading  Die  Stimme,  one 
can  easily  see  why.  Here  is  a  sample  of  Benn’s 
particular  brand  of  “kidding”:  “Gehen  Sic 
doch  bloss  mal  durch  die  Strassen — was  fiir 
ein  Affen theater!  Die  Restaurateure  stehen 
vor  der  Tiir  und  mochten,  dass  die  Vorii- 
bergehenden  Durst  und  Hunger  haben,  die 
Zahnarzte,  dass  die  Pulpa  citert,  die  Schuh- 
fabrikanten,  dass  das  Obcrleder  platzt — allc 
schreien  nach  Rollen,  grossen,  abendfiillen- 
den,  mit  Ertragnissen  und  Lorbeerahnlichem, 
keiner  kann  in  Ruhe  sagen:  Ihr  konnt  mir 
alle,  oder  wie  Tao  es  ausdriickt:  Wirke  durch 
dein  Wesen.” 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

^  G.  A.  Borgese.  Poetica  dell’unita.  Milano. 

Mondadori.  1952.  198  pages.  800  1. 

This  collection  of  essays,  the  last  work  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  death  of  the  distinguished 
author,  contains  items  differing  in  subject  mat¬ 
ter  but  all  giving  evidence  of  the  same  intel¬ 
lectual  vigor  and  stylistic  excellence.  Most 
impressive  to  me  was  the  capsule  history  of 
criticism,  covering  only  a  few  pages  but  re¬ 
markable  for  its  terseness  and  for  the  quantity 
of  information  compressed  in  that  short  com¬ 
pass.  It  is  not  always  easy  reading  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  job  of  condensation  and  clarifica¬ 
tion.  Other  chapters  cover  such  subjects  as 
“Personality  and  Style,”  “Unity  in  the  History 
of  Poetry  and  the  Arts,”  “Figuration  and 
Transfiguration” — divisions  worthy  of  a  re¬ 
view  in  themselves.  Borgese  was  a  very  gifted 
writer  and  a  rare  combination  of  the  creative 
artist  and  clear-sighted  critic.  The  high  quality 
of  the  present  work  shows  that  as  a  critic,  at 
least,  he  had  lost  none  of  his  powers  and  makes 
his  death  even  more  regrettable. 

T.  G.  Bergin 
Yale  University 

^  Alba  de  Cespedes.  Quaderno  proibito. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1952.  1,000  1. 
Although  reared  along  strict  conventional 
lines  and  imbued  with  the  idea  that  woman 
must  find  her  raison  d’etre  in  marriage  and 
motherhood,  Valeria — the  still  young  and  at¬ 
tractive  wife  of  a  bank  employee — has  been 
driven  by  the  exigencies  of  modern  life  into 
finding  a  job.  No  longer  a  dependent  but  a 
provider,  she  acquires  a  real  sense  of  inde- 
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pcndcncc  and  fulfillment.  She  wants  her  two 
children  to  enjoy  this  same  freedom,  par¬ 
ticularly  Mirella,  who,  with  her  brother  Ric- 
cardo,  is  in  the  last  year  at  law  school.  But 
Mirella’s  ideas  about  the  place  and  conduct  of 
a  modern  girl  in  modern  society  go  beyond 
those  of  her  mother.  Slowly,  Valeria  discovers 
in  her  daughter  the  portrait  of  the  woman  she 
had  wanted  to  be:  In  Mirella  she  has  the  re¬ 
sults  of  her  advice,  results  which  she,  as  a 
mother  bound  to  more  conventional  mores, 
cannot  approve. 

Suddenly  events  come  to  a  head:  Valeria 
falls  deeply  in  love  with  her  employer,  who 
returns  her  love;  her  husband  drifts  into  an 
affair  with  a  movie  scenarist;  Riccardo,  to 
avoid  a  scandal,  announces  he  must  marry  his 
fiancee,  who  is  with  child;  Mirella  leaves  home 
to  settle  in  Milan,  where  she  and  her  lover  will 
open  a  law  office. 

Valeria  thus  finds  herself  a  part  of  two 
worlds:  one  already  dead,  the  other  not  yet 
quite  born.  Crushed  by  immutable  reality,  she 
surrenders  her  right  to  live  her  own  life,  gives 
up  her  new  love  and  her  job  to  stay  at  home 
and  assume  the  duties  of  wife,  mother  and 
grandmother.  In  so  doing  she  subconsciously 
gathers  the  fragmetus  of  her  family  life,  but 
consciously  she  seeks  revenge  against  her 
future  daughter-in-law,  the  intruder,  who  will 
have  to  abide  by  the  example  Valeria  is  setting 
and  be  nailed  to  it  in  her  turn  for  the  the  rest 
of  her  life. 

Written  in  diary  form,  the  narrative  is  swift, 
smooth  and  makes  for  lively  reading.  It  will 
have  special  appeal  for  still  young  parents  with 
children  in  their  late  teens.  They  will  see  that 
“tutto  il  mondo  e  paese,”  for  in  the  problems 
which  vex  this  modern  Roman  family  they 
will  see  reflected  many  of  the  problems  which 
beset  them  daily. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 

^  Jean  Cocteau.  Journal  d’un  inconnu.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1953.  234  pages.  450  fr. 

This  is  not  a  journal  in  the  usual  sense,  but  a 
volume  of  observations,  notes  and  ideas  on  art, 
literature,  philosophy,  psychology,  the  theater, 
and  life  in  general.  The  inconnu  is  Cocteau 
himself,  who  believes  that  he  is  often  mis¬ 
understood.  There  are  certainly  statements  in 
Journal  d’un  inconnu  that  are  not  easily 
understood,  but  the  volume  is  a  little  treasury 
of  terse,  colorful,  provocative  writing.  Its  un¬ 
orthodox  and  enigmatic  elements  are  exhila- 
ratingly  stimulating. 

Quotable  lines:  “La  poesie  est  une  religion 
sans  espoir.”  “.  .  .  le  progres  .  .  .  n’est  qu’un 


entetement  dans  une  erreur  elective  .  .  .  .”  “11 
est  probable  que  rien  ne  se  termine  ni  ne  com¬ 
mence.’’  “.  .  .  dans  une  oeuvre,  I’invisible 
I’emporte  sur  le  visible.’’  “.  .  .  les  poetes  trou- 
vent  d’abord  et  ne  cherchent  qu’apres.’’ 

Streeter  Stuart 
^  l^xington,  Mass. 

^  Ernst  Robert  Curtius.  Franzdsischer  Geist 
im  zwanzigsten  Jahrhundert.  Bern. 
Francke.  New  ed.,  1952.  528  pages. 

The  first  half  of  this  volume  contains  that  rich 
and  beautiful  work  of  1918,  Uterarische  Weg- 
bereiter  des  Neuen  FranJ^reich,  with  some  ap¬ 
pendixes  from  the  early  Twenties.  The  second 
half  comprises  studies  on  Proust,  Paul  Valery, 
Valery  Larbaud,  Maritain  and  Bremond,  sen¬ 
sitive,  kind  and  truthful  master-essays  by  the 
master  of  the  literary  essay  in  Germany.  A 
retrospective  chapter  at  the  end  tells  us  that 
even  the  Bonn  master  could  not  escape  the 
disapproval  of  his  colleagues  when  he  tried  to 
work  for  understanding  between  France  and 
Germany.  This  is  a  valuable  treasure,  and  the 
publisher  deserves  thanks  for  having  made  it 
available  in  perfect  form.  Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Georges  Duhamel.  Les  espoirs  et  les 
epreuves.  V:  Lumieres  sur  ma  vie.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1953. 283  pages.  480  fr. 
Casting  glances  into  the  past,  Georges  Duha¬ 
mel  relates  personal  experiences.  He  states 
that,  placed  l^tween  his  two  vocations,  litera¬ 
ture  and  biology,  he  has  always  been  guided 
by  a  deep  impulse  of  human  sympathy,  and 
he  regrets  the  wrangles  which  put  an  end  to 
several  old  friendships.  Many  pages  bring  to 
light  reminiscences  that  often  are  explanatory 
corollaries  to  previous  published  works. 

In  his  narration  appear  literary  and  political 
celebrities  of  the  past  fifty  years,  and  memories 
of  the  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier,  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part.  As  a  scientist,  he  ex¬ 
presses  this  thoughtful  opinion:  “The  death  of 
Pasteur  in  1895  marks  the  end  of  enchanted 
science,  and  the  beginning  of  frightful  sci¬ 
ence.’’  Duhamel  mentions  his  voyages;  the  one 
to  Russia  at  the  dawn  of  Stalinism  must  be 
cited  apart  for  the  impressions  he  recorded  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad.  He  has  some  rather 
severe  comments  on  the  United  States,  which 
he  rapidly  visited  twice.  Although  at  times  the 
chronological  sequence  of  events  is  somewhat 
confusing,  it  may  be  said  that  Georges  Duha¬ 
mel  has  been  successful  in  bringing  to  light  an 
outstanding  review  of  his  long  career. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
GulJ  Par\  College 
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*  Samuel  Eichclbaum.  El  goto  y  su  selva.  Un 
guapo  del  900.  Pdjaro  de  barro.  Dos  bra- 
sas.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1952. 
315  pages.  $30  m/arg. 

The  playwright  Samuel  Eichelbaum  deserves 
more  attention  than  he  has  thus  far  received. 
Few  of  the  reference  books  even  mention  him, 
although  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  penetrating  dramatists  now 
active.  He  is  no  mere  entertainer,  though  he 
can  contrive  tremendous  stage  effects  and 
though  he  has  a  most  delightful  sense  of 
humor.  All  his  plays  are  braked  with  difficult 
ratiocination  which  must  be  bewildering  to 
hearers  who  aren’t  given  time  to  analyze  and 
ponder.  And  he  is  neither  a  merry-andrew  nor 
a  preacher,  so  that  he  can  presumably  never 
reach  the  masses.  But  to  the  reader  at  least,  his 
brooding  case-studies  are  an  unforgettable  ex¬ 
perience. 

-  His  fellow  playwright  Bernardo  Canal- 
Feijoo,  who  has  written  the  introduction  to 
this  group  of  his  plays,  very  reasonably  objects 
to  the  tendency  of  his  compatriots  to  compare 
him  with  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  O’Neill,  or  Piran¬ 
dello.  Eichelbaum  and  these  others  are  incom- 
mensurables.  Canal-Feijoo  tries  hard  to  char¬ 
acterize  his  friend’s  eerie  product  in  a  few 
paragraphs,  but  his  task  was  not  easy.  Eichel¬ 
baum  is  unpredictable  at  all  times;  but  it  does 
seem  to  be  true  that  his  plays  are  alike  in  ar¬ 
riving,  never  at  the  solution  of  a  problem,  but 
at  a  peeling  off  of  non-essentials  and  the  merci¬ 
less  laying  bare  of  an  individual’s  inmost 
nature.  The  weak,  sister-ridden  bachelor  Eleu- 
terio  in  El  goto,  the  amazingly  independent 
unmarried  mother  in  Pdjaro,  the  heroic  gang¬ 
ster  in  that  titanic  masterpiece  Un  guapo,  and 
the  ghastly  pair  of  misers  in  Dos  brasas,  stand 
out,  when  the  last  curtain  falls,  naked  and 
cruelly  clear.  Sometimes  there  are  redeeming 
details;  sometimes  the  cruelty  is  unrelieved. 

We  have  previously  reviewed  earlier  edi¬ 
tions  of  two  of  these  plays:  Pdjaro  de  barro  in 
B.  A.  18:1,  p.  68,  and  Un  guapo  del  900  in 
18:2,  p.  153. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Johan  Falkberget.  Nattens  brpd.  Ill:  Jo¬ 
hannes.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1952.  451  pages. 
17.80  kr. 

This  third  volume  of  Johan  Falkberget’s  im¬ 
pressive  historical  novel  Nattens  br0d  is  un¬ 
questionably  one  of  his  very  finest  and  great¬ 
est,  both  in  terms  of  its  literary  art  and  its 
timely  and  challenging  message;  deservedly  it 
has,  therefore,  been  greeted  with  unanimous 
praise  by  Norwegian  literary  critics  and  equal¬ 
ly  enthusiastically  received  by  the  general  pub¬ 


lic.  The  widely  varied  elements — for  here  is  a 
great  wealth  of  material — are  effectively 
molded  into  an  artistic  whole.  And  in  the 
heroine  An-Magritt,  the  author  has  enriched 
Norwegian  literature  with  a  beautiful  and 
truly  great  personality.  The  unfolding  of  her 
noble  character  gives  light  and  warmth  to  this 
engrossing  story. 

Richard  Beck^ 
University  of  North  Dakota 

**  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Narrenweisheit  oder 
Tod  und  Verhldrung  des  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Frankfurter 
V’erlagsanstalt.  1952.  484  pages.  15.80  dm. 
Wandering  into  an  idyllic  reconstruction  of 
the  scenery  he  described  in  La  nouvelle 
Heloise,  wandering  toward  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  blackguard  employee  of  his  admir¬ 
ing  patron  of  Ermenonville,  Jean-Jacques  is 
shown  to  us  in  all  the  weakness  and  greatness 
of  his  latter  days.  The  woman  he  married  “be¬ 
fore  Nature”  couples  with  his  young  disciple 
Count  Fernand  and  then  lives  out  her  years 
dimly  with  Rousseau’s  murderer.  While  the 
first  tomb  of  the  romantic,  rational  philoso¬ 
pher  becomes  a  shrine  for  Marie  Antoinette 
and  for  Robespierre,  the  ideas  he  expounded 
catch  fire  in  the  Revolution  and  blaze  up  in 
the  Terror.  We  read  of  the  freedom-fighters  in 
America  suffering  in  the  name  of  Reason  and 
Rousseau,  of  the  high-principled  Count  Fer¬ 
nand  (now  Citizen  Girardin)  striving  to  serve 
his  Republic  as  the  Master  would  have  willed 
and  suffering  imprisonment  “for  the  good  of 
the  state.”  Betrayal,  bloodshed,  and  the  con¬ 
fessions  of  old  revolutionists  show  us  a  new 
political  life,  born  in  horror  and  growing  into 
despotism.  In  the  end  the  usurpers  of  Jean- 
Jacques’s  idealism  take  his  body  too,  and  bury 
it — protected  from  other  symbolism — in  the 
Pantheon  of  revolutionary  fame. 

Based  on  a  careful  reading  of  Jean-Jacques’s 
life  and  writings,  this  novel  has  wide  scope, 
a  tale  of  gallant  lovers,  bitter  realism,  and  an 
amazing  pertinence  to  modern  collectivized 
society. 

Stanley  R.  Townsend 
University  of  Southern  California 

^  Leonhard  Frank.  Unl{s  wo  das  Herz  ist. 
Miinchen.  Nymphenburger  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung.  1952.  260  pages.  11.80  dm. 
Though  written  in  the  third  person  and  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  novel,  this  is  the  literary  crystalliza¬ 
tion  of  Frank’s  own  life-story  and  thereby  an 
authentication  of  many  details  encountered  in 
his  previous  works  of  fiction.  A  span  of  sev¬ 
enty  years  passes  in  review  here  on  relatively 
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tew  pages,  a  feat  which,  incidentally,  is  in 
accord  with  Frank’s  expressed  theory  that  no 
novel,  however  significant,  should  or  need  ex¬ 
ceed  three  hundred  pages  in  length. 

The  seventy  years  in  question  were  certainly 
anything  but  dull,  whether  viewed  in  the  light 
of  general  historical  events  or  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonal  experiences.  That  the  latter,  like  those  of 
so  many  of  our  contemporaries,  are  eminently 
suitable  material  for  fictional  portrayal,  is 
readily  indicated  by  a  sampling  of  the  main 
links  in  the  chain  of  events  and  human  rela¬ 
tions  depicted:  childhood  poverty,  a  me¬ 
chanic’s  apprenticeship,  bohemian  life  as  an 
art-student  and  with  it  more  poverty,  rise  to 
literary  success,  refugee  in  Switzerland  during 
the  First  World  War,  return  to  Germany  im¬ 
mediately  after,  voluntary  exile  from  the  Thir¬ 
ties  to  1950  (Hollywood  and  New  York  by 
way  of  France  and  misery),  return  to  Ger¬ 
many  two  years  ago;  and,  figuring  in  varying 
degree  of  importance:  his  mother,  three  wives, 
incidental  amours,  and  a  number  of  known 
and  unknown  people  mostly  from  the  world 
of  literature  and  art.  The  perspective  that  gov¬ 
erns,  in  this  deft  portrayal,  the  general  at¬ 
mosphere  and  climate  of  the  whole  period  is 
that  of  the  true  humanitarian  and  socialist.  Of 
special  interest  to  the  literary  critic  is  the  in¬ 
sight  granted  into  the  author’s  workshop. 

Leonhard  Frank  is  one  of  the  most  sincere 
and  likable  German  writers  of  the  older  gen¬ 
eration,  and  his  portrayal  of  his  life  and  his 
times,  though  faintly  marred  by  a  few  slightly 
out-of-tune  passages  pertaining  to  the  intimate 
aspects  of  his  life  and  works,  makes  definitely 
worthwhile  and  engaging  reading. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Waldo  Frank.  Not  Heaven.  New  York. 

Hermitage.  1953.  287  pages.  $3.50. 

In  this  “novel  in  the  form  of  prelude,  vari¬ 
ations,  and  theme’’  Waldo  Frank,  who  has 
worked  more  militantly  within  the  tradition 
of  Walt  Whitman  than  perhaps  any  other  con¬ 
temporary  writer,  returns  to  the  device  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  in  his  City  Blocl(  (1922). 
Stringing  together  a  series  of  apparently  un¬ 
related  tales,  Frank  achieves  a  spectacular  free¬ 
dom  from  the  strictures  of  the  conventional 
novel.  As  he  himself  points  out  in  a  conclud¬ 
ing  “An  Aside  to  the  Reader,’’  all  the  signifi¬ 
cant  art  of  our  day  exhibits  “a  constant  strain¬ 
ing  beyond  our  culture’s  traditional  premises 
of  time  and  person.’’  His  constant  theme  has 
been  the  necessity  of  spiritualizing  by  tran¬ 
scendental  means  the  contemporary  chaos  in 
which  we  live.  The  episodes  in  this  “novel” 


represent  an  advance  from  active  participation 
in  that  chaos  or  the  equally  damning  passive 
reflection  of  it,  to  a  transfiguration  of  disorder 
into  order.  Thus,  the  plot,  like  the  major 
theme  of  a  symphony,  finally  moves  from  the 
suggestion  of  the  early  episodes  to  a  trium¬ 
phant  assertion  of  spiritual  revelation  in  the 
final  episode.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

John  R.  Willingham 
Southeastern  Oklahoma  State  College 

**  Jean  Giono.  Le  moulin  de  Pologne.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1952.  236  pages.  450  fr. 

“Le  moulin  de  Pologne”  is  the  name  of  a  fine 
piece  of  property,  vaguely  situated  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  small,  well-knit  community,  pos¬ 
sibly  in  Provence,  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  century.  The  author  unfolds 
the  main  events  in  the  Costes  family  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations,  and  the  reader  is  appalled  by 
their  strange  destiny,  which  takes  the  form  of 
horrible  accidents  and  catastrophes  constantly 
striking  their  members.  This  family  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Giono,  “not  forgotten  by  God”  for 
He  seemed  to  single  out  its  members  for  mis¬ 
fortune,  evidently  to  remind  them  of  His  pres¬ 
ence.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  impending 
doom  and  an  irrevocable  curse  which,  just 
when  it  seems  to  have  been  overcome,  strikes 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Aside  from  the 
main  theme  of  destiny,  we  witness  a  moving 
presentation  of  life  among  peasant  and  bour¬ 
geois.  Devotees  of  Giono  will  enjoy  this  novel 
as  much  as  others  will  be  repelled  by  its 
gloominess  and  its  “accident-prone”  char¬ 
acters. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Enrique  Gonzalez  Martinez.  El  nuevo 
Narciso  y  otros  poemas.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economica.  1952.  91  pages.  $8  m/ 
mex. 

This,  the  third  volume  of  the  “Letras  Mexi- 
canas”  series,  published  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Enrique  Gonzalez  Martinez,  serves  as  an 
appropriate  vale  for  a  significant  poet.  As  in 
his  earlier  poems,  the  thought  is  clear  and  has 
depth;  the  music  is  pleasing,  the  diction  gen¬ 
uinely  poetic.  Insight  is  captured  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  words,  as  for  instance:  “las  horas  doradas 
en  que  todo  era  nuestro  y  no  tuyo  ni  mio.” 
This  sensitive  poet  re-examines  life  and  death, 
touches  politics,  the  contemporary  scene.  His 
final  lines  report  atomic  explosion,  in  which 
“el  mar  sobre  el  planeta  moribundo  fue  una 
lagrima  azul  evaporada.” 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Evanston,  III. 
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^  Paul  Hindemith.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach: 
Heritage  and  Obligation.  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1952.  44 
pages,  ill.  $2. 

The  warmth  of  Hindemith’s  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  affection  for  his  sometime  model  and 
master  comes  to  full  expression  here.  These 
two  lectures,  given  in  Hamburg  in  connection 
with  the  1950  Bach  Bicentennial,  attempt  to 
transform  our  “stone  and  bronze”  image  of 
Bach  into  flesh  and  blood,  to  present  Bach  as 
a  human  being  rather  than  a  statue.  Bach’s 
heritage,  as  Hindemith  sees  it,  is  “his  attitude 
toward  the  creative  vocation.”  TTie  musician’s 
obligation  toward  Bach  is  “to  be  resolved  to 
seek  the  same  road  to  perfection”  that  Bach 
followed  all  of  his  life;  the  layman’s  obligation 
toward  Bach  is  to  use  his  example  as  a  beacon 
and  “symbol  for  everything  noble  toward 
which  we  strive  with  the  better  part  of  our 
being,”  Alfred  R.  Neumann 

University  of  Houston 

^  Ernst  Jiinger.  Der  Wald  gang.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Klostermann.  1951.  143  pages.  4.80 
dm. 

Ernst  Jiinger  has  from  time  to  time  published 
smaller  writings,  outside  of  his  major  works, 
in  which  he,  living  and  suffering  alongside  his 
contemporaries,  yet  in  a  certain  sense  an  “ob¬ 
jective”  seismograph,  analyzes  different  trends 
within  the  maelstrom  of  the  times.  Die  totale 
Mobilmachung,  Der  Friede  and  Vber  die 
Linie  belong  in  this  category.  The  Waldgang 
now  furnishes  a  new  position  for  those  who 
have  passed  what  he  calls  the  “magic  point 
zero,”  which  separates  post-nihilism  from 
nihilism. 

Here  Jiinger  explains  how  one  can  regain 
one’s  own  responsible  decision  and  elude  the 
pressure  of  illegitimate  demand  of  the  “ap¬ 
paratus”  by  going  “into  the  forest.”  The  title, 
of  course  used  metaphysically,  is  taken  from 
an  Icelandic  saga:  One  who  goes  into  the  for¬ 
est  is  a  man  who,  mostly  due  to  a  kind  of 
blood  revenge,  leaves  his  home  and  family 
and,  completely  thrown  back  on  his  own  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual  resources,  builds  himself  a 
new  independent  life. 

Der  Waldgang  is  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  books  published  in  Germany  since 
the  war.  It  merits  the  serious  discussions  it  has 
already  provoked.  Karl  O.  Paetel 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

^  Hermann  Kasack.  Das  grosse  Netz. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1952.  507 
pages.  15.40  dm. 

Kasack,  whose  experiment  in  portraying  fic¬ 


tionally  the  “city  of  the  dead”  {Die  Stadt  hin- 
ter  dem  Strom,  1949;  see  B.A.  24:3,  p.  256) 
was  impressively  successful,  attempts  here  to 
depict  the  more  or  less  ghostly  nature  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  existence  on  this  side  of  the  river.  In 
an  unnamed  but  ostensibly  typical  provincial 
town  of  Germany,  the  normal  routine  of  life 
is  systematically  transformed  into  the  pattern 
of  life  prevailing  under  a  dictatorship.  Under 
the  psychological  pressure  of  the  mysterious 
agency  engineering  the  whole  project,  the 
people  accept  even  the  physical  and  spiritual 
deprivation  of  war-time  conditions.  In  reality 
this  agency  is  an  international  film  company 
intent  on  producing  a  documentary  film  of 
what  had  only  shortly  before  been  grim 
reality.  And  the  fact  that  this  enigmatic  or¬ 
ganization  succeeds,  symbolizing  of  course  ab¬ 
solute  power,  merely  illustrates  the  present-day 
lack  of  a  real  conception  of  freedom,  the  one 
guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  as  an  individual. 

As  valid  as  the  author’s  appraisal  of  the 
present  state  of  man  may  basically  be,  and  as 
justified  and  significant  as  his  theme  therefore 
may  be,  his  fictional  presentation  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  which,  even  as  satire  and  allegory, 
strains  the  boundaries  of  the  plausible  to  an 
extent  that  leaves  the  reader  somewhat  in  a 
quandary,  especially  after  the  terribly  ironical 
and  tragic  climax  caused  inadvertently  by  a 
“mock”  bomb.  Yet,  whatever  the  thoughtful 
reader’s  reactions  to  the  nature  of  the  author’s 
vision,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  indifference,  as  regards  the  author’s 
theme.  And  he  will  find  pleasure  in  Kasack’s 
disciplined  and  beautifully  economical  style. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Jllinois 

^  Hermann  Kesten.  Casanova.  Miinchen. 

Desch.  1952.  775  pages.  18.50  dm. 

In  a  masterpiece  of  pictorial  and  interpretative 
prose,  Hermann  Kesten  portrays  the  life, 
deeds  and  person  of  Giacomo  Casanova  as  a 
phenomenon  of  the  exuberantly  vigorous 
Rococo.  The  wealth  of  material,  carefully 
culled  from  the  Memoirs,  from  contemporary 
reports,  documents,  letters  and  critical  studies, 
is  thoughtfully  tested  and  evaluated,  skilfully 
presented,  and  shows  Kesten  at  the  brilliant 
and  colorful  zenith  of  his  epic  powers. 

The  Venetian  Don  Juan,  child  of  an  epoch 
of  intense  living  between  sensuality  and 
bigotry,  enlightenment  and  mysticism,  free¬ 
dom  and  tyranny,  comes  excitingly  to  life,  sex- 
adventurer,  “erotic  genius,”  involved  in  num¬ 
berless  affairs  between  lust  and  love,  amoralist, 
gambler,  political  intriguer,  cleric,  alchemist, 
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Rosicrucian,  Free  Mason,  author,  translator, 
emigrant,  who  finally,  in  Duchkov  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  found  rebirth  in  his  memoirs  and  won 
world-wide  fame  through  them  after  his 
death.  Kesten  evaluates  him,  sifting  contra¬ 
dictory  judgments,  as  “Spassmacher”  of  his 
epoch,  grotesque-comic  figure  of  a  commedia 
dell’arte,  cheerful  Eulenspiegel,  hero  and  vic¬ 
tim,  tragicomic  rebel,  whose  memoirs  are  self¬ 
satire.  We  see  the  man  in  his  extremes  of  high 
and  low,  his  passion  and  passions,  his  emotions 
genuine,  but  distorted  and  exaggerated. 

The  secret  of  the  original  manuscript  in  the 
possession  of  the  Brockhaus  publishing  house 
has  not  yet  been  revealed.  But  Hermann  Kes- 
ten’s  extraordinary  picturization  and  interpre¬ 
tation  give  his  readers  a  helpful  understanding 
of  a  fascinating,  many-sided  personality  and 
his  violently  fermenting  age. 

F.  5.  Grosshut 
West  New  Yor\,  N.  /. 

^  Antonio  Machado.  Cuaderno  de  Uteratura. 
Bogota.  Universidad  Nacional  de  Colom¬ 
bia.  1952.  90  pages. 

Enrique  Casamayor  writes  a  prologue  which 
short-changes  the  poet.  The  “Cuaderno”  is  a 
literary  outline  and  brief  critique  of  Golden 
Age  Literature.  Its  attractive  novelty  is  de¬ 
preciated  by  an  attack  in  the  prologue  upon 
authors  who  identify  the  poet’s  life  and  work 
with  his  Republican  faith  and  death  in  exile. 
Objection  is  raised  for  making  political  pie  out 
of  his  life  and  work,  yet,  this  prologue  presents 
the  Franco  point  of  view  and  applauds  recent 
efforts  to  claim  Don  Antonio  as  a  poet  of  totali¬ 
tarian  Spain!  Machado’s  notes  are  concise,  in¬ 
timate,  and  not  to  be  underestimated. 

Manuel  H.  Guerra 
State  University  of  New  Yorl(  (Buffalo) 

^  Sandor  Marai.  Bel{e  lthal{aban,  London. 

Lincolns-Prager.  1952:  256  pages. 

Like  other  writers  and  poets  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  Sandor  Marai,  the  noted  Hungarian 
novelist,  found  inspiration  in  Homer’s  Ulys¬ 
ses.  But  while  some  of  these  have  been  merely 
clumsy  epigoni  of  the  ancient  bard,  others 
have  been  gifted  enough  to  extract  unity  from 
diversity,  that  is  to  say,  they  produced  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  series  of  episodes,  connected 
by  a  loose  thread.  Mirai  recognizes  his  various 
“ancestors,”  but  expresses  his  thanks  first  of  all 
to  Homer  himself. 

The  novel  is  divided  into  three  “songs.” 
The  story  suggests  modern  sensibilities  that 
emerge  from  the  psychological,  moral,  social 
and  intellectual  uprootedness  of  contemporary 
man.  In  a  rather  ingenious  manner  the  Hun¬ 


garian  writer  rejects  Ulysses’s  “peaceful  lot” 
after  his  return  to  Penelope.  The  plot  begins 
where  Homer’s  ends.  Penelope,  Telemachus 
and  Telegonus  relate  their  experiences  which 
are,  of  course,  connected  with  Ulysses,  who 
accepted  Ithaca  as  his  native  land  yet  con¬ 
sidered  “Change”  as  his  true  country.  His  atti¬ 
tude  remains  the  coherent  symbol  within  the 
clashing  of  different  wills.  He  wants  to  return 
to  his  homeland,  yet  he  is  also  afraid  of  such  a 
prospect.  Here  we  have  a  good  example  of 
modern  “anxiety.”  As  Marai  himself  is  an 
exile  from  Soviet <ontrolled  Hungary,  his  own 
life  bears  witness  to  the  plight  of  an  aestheti¬ 
cally  sensitive  individual  who  lives  in  a  chaotic 
world  in  which  the  traditional  standards  of 
“belonging,”  one  could  say  the  enforcement  of 
the  spiritual  laws  of  history,  have  broken 
down. 

The  magic  air  of  the  novel,  the  natural  and 
strained  relationship  between  the  realistically 
conceived  and  portrayed  and  mythological 
characters,  the  narrative  method  of  moving 
back  and  forth  in  time,  exhibit  Marai’s  artistic 
qualities  combined  with  an  analytical  intelli¬ 
gence,  with  verbal  dexterity,  and  with  power 
to  sustain  interest  in  the  story.  Marai’s  novel  is 
the  first  book  published  by  a  new  Hungarian 
publishing  firm  in  London;  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  be  followed  by  other  valuable  works. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  Zenta  Maurina.  Dostojewskij.  Memmin- 
gen/Allgau.  Dietrich.  1952.  416  pages. 
17.50  dm. 

This  book,  the  enlarged  edition  of  an  original 
which  had  previously  appeared  in  several 
translations,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  recent 
publications  on  the  subject.  Contrary  to  what 
has  almost  become  standard  procedure,  the 
author  does  not  use  Dostoevsky  merely  as  a 
starting  point  for  personal  confessions  of  ama¬ 
teur  philosophizing  on  the  woes  of  the  time, 
but  develops  the  themes  indicated  in  the  sub¬ 
title,  Menschengestalter  und  Gottsucher. 

The  book  opens  with  a  detailed,  solidly 
documented  biography  of  Dostoevsky.  The 
main  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  a  number  of  characters  and  atti¬ 
tudes  found  in  Dostoevsky’s  writings;  note¬ 
worthy  features  of  this  section  are  a  discussion 
of  the  differences  between  Dostoevsky  and 
Nietzsche  and  the  emphasis  on  his  conscious 
artistry  and  craftsmanship  as  a  novelist.  Most 
valuable  is  the  concluding  section:  “Dostoev¬ 
sky  and  Europe.”  Here  the  author  presents  a 
substantial  survey  of  Dostoevsky  research  in 
Russia,  which  reveals  the  surprising  fact  that 
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recent  Soviet  scholarship  has  given  particular 
attention  to  the  stylistic  and  artistic  aspects  of 
Dostoevsky’s  accomplishments.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  chapter  on  Dostoevsky’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  attitude  toward  the  principal 
Western  European  literatures,  among  which, 
according  to  the  author,  French,  and  not,  as 
is  commonly  assumed,  German  literature  had 
the  greatest  significance  for  his  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment,  and  on  Dostoevsky’s  reception  in 
the  Western  countries  and  his  influence  on 
their  literatures,  a  survey  which  includes  such 
recent  works  as  Thomas  Mann’s  Dr.  Faustus 
and  Albert  Camus’s  Uhomme  revolte. 

There  is  a  selected  bibliography  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  on  Dostoevsky  both  in  Russia  and  in 
the  Western  countries. 

Uenhard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

^  Andre  Maurois.  Destins  exemplaires. 

Paris.  Plon.  1952.  viii  -f-  205  pages.  390  fr. 
Sixteen  portraits  of  literary,  religious  and  po¬ 
litical  personalities,  introduced  by  a  soberly 
balanced  preface  which  nevertheless  has  inti¬ 
mate  overtones,  reveal  the  master  of  biography 
as  an  equally  skilful  essay  writer.  The  “exem¬ 
plary”  flgures  of  his  spiritual  intercesseurs,  as 
Maurois  calls  them,  are  Du  Bos,  Chekhov, 
Baring,  Alain,  Jean  Prevost,  Angelbert  Ques- 
ney,  Thierry  de  Martel,  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola, 
Barres,  Saint-Exupery,  Vauvenargues,  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  Napoleon,  Goethe,  Shakespeare  and 
Balzac.  Such  juxtaposition  may  seem  intri¬ 
guing,  and  yet  there  is  topical  synchronization 
and  spiritual  integration  through  the  under¬ 
lying  leitmotif  expressed  in  the  foreword:  “Le 
meilleur  enseignement  moral,  le  seul  efficace, 
e’est  I’exemple.  .  .  .  Ma  vie  est  jalonn^e  d’ad- 
mirations.  .  .  .  En  somme,  bien  plus  qu’un 
enseignement  th6orique,  I’expcrience  et  I’ex- 
emple  ont  form^  mes  regies  de  morale.  J’essaie 
de  vivre  a  I’imitation  de  quelques  hommes  que 
j’ai  respect^s.” 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Adriaan  Morricn.  Een  slordig  mens.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1951.  175  pages. 
5.90  fl. 

Adriaan  Morricn,  already  well  known  as  poet 
and  editor  of  Utterair  Paspoort,  makes  his  de¬ 
but  in  fiction  with  this  collection  of  twelve 
short  stories  characterized  by  a  sense  of  fantasy 
and  humor  unusual  among  younger  Dutch 
writers.  His  gentle  criticism  of  the  foibles  of 
his  fellow  men  is  tempered  with  a  distinct 
note  of  irony  toward  himself,  and  at  the  same 
time  every  page  bristles  with  ideas.  Reality  is 
a  subordinate  element,  but  the  author  faces  the 


problems  of  modern  life  squarely.  Despite  the 
basic  gravity  of  his  themes,  Morrien’s  style  is 
facile  and  light.  Modern  Dutch  imaginative 
prose  will  be  much  richer  if  Morricn  continues 
in  his  new  genre. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

^  Wilhelm  Pinder.  Die  Kunst  der  deutchen 
Kaiserzeit.  I:  Textband.  II:  Bildband. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Menck.  5th  ed.,  1952.  320 
pages,  ill.  -1-15  plates,  485  pages,  ill.  23, 
37  dm. 

This  is  the  first  of  four  revised  volumes  which 
interpret  and  illustrate  the  growth  of  German 
art  from  Charlemagne  to  Charles  V.  Its  char¬ 
acter  must  be  understood  from  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  author  who,  as  an  ardent  be¬ 
liever  in  Hitler’s  historical  world  mission, 
tried  nevertheless  to  defend  reason  and  truth 
in  his  chosen  field  against  the  all-Germanic 
mystagogues.  The  tone  of  the  book,  written 
in  1935,  is  therefore  alternately  impassioned, 
admonishing  or  polemical.  The  achievements 
and  the  failures  of  the  German  past  are 
throughout  presented  under  the  term  “we 
have,”  which  tries  to  make  a  dubious  present 
the  direct  heir  of  the  entire  past  of  German 
culture  and  lends  it  a  vainglorious  actuality. 
V’^iewed  from  the  following  German  debacle, 
the  attitude  of  the  author  makes  for  doubly 
painful  reading.  This  is  the  more  lamentable 
since  the  stature  of  Pinder  as  a  scholar  is  im¬ 
pressive.  His  scholarship,  his  power  of  em¬ 
pathy,  his  stylistic  skill  had  singled  him  out  as 
the  born  interpreter  of  German  art.  Yet  the 
volume  here  reprinted  shows  him  only  as 
another  victim  of  Germany’s  deepest  moral 
downfall. 

The  book  abounds  in  spirited  and  erudite 
interpretations  as  much  as  in  highly  sub¬ 
jective  arguments.  It  asks  therefore  for  a  well- 
trained  and  critical  reader.  The  volume  of  re¬ 
productions  presents,  photographically  and  by 
its  selection,  an  impressive  documentation  of 
German  art. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

^  Theodor  Plievier.  Mos/^au.  Miinchen. 

Desch.  1952.  542  pages. 

This  is  a  sequel  to  the  author’s  famous  Stalin¬ 
grad,  which  it  chronologically  antedates.  The 
criminal  folly  of  Hitler’s  attack  on  Russia  un¬ 
folds  in  a  chronicle  based  on  a  wealth  of  first¬ 
hand  material  from  both  sides.  Unlike  the  epic 
of  Stalingrad,  this  work  casts  a  mercilessly 
critical  spotlight  also  on  the  monstrous  con¬ 
fusion  and  fantastic  cruelty  of  the  Soviet 
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leaders  in  their  frantic  attempts  to  stem  the 
Nazi  tide.  The  story  is  told  as  seen  from  both 
fronts.  The  fate  of  innumerable  individuals  is 
interwoven  with  the  great  decisive  phases  of 
the  struggle.  Creative  integration  of  the  epi¬ 
sodes,  as  was  achieved  in  Stalingrad,  is  lack¬ 
ing;  yet  even  so,  Mos/^au  is  valuable  as  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  insanity  of  war  and  of  the  truth 
that  evil  gains  perish  in  evil. 

W.  K.  Pfeiler 
University  of  Nebraska 

^  Ezra  Pound.  The  Spirit  of  Romance.  Nor¬ 
folk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  New  ed., 
1953.  248  pages.  $4. 

First  published  in  1910 — before  Pound  be¬ 
came  involved  with  issues,  aesthetic  and  po¬ 
litical,  that  have  made  him  better  known  than 
his  poetry — The  Spirit  of  Romance  has  about 
it  a  curious  air  of  calm  but  affectionate  ap¬ 
praisal  of  its  materials.  It  represents  the  kind 
of  criticism,  however,  that  Pound  has  always 
basically  favored,  carefully  selecting,  discuss¬ 
ing  (where  necessary  in  terms  of  background) 
the  jwetry  of  the  past  which  the  critic  con¬ 
siders  valuable  to  the  present.  This  approach, 
at  its  best,  has  something  of  the  casual  about 
it,  and  Pound  has  not  escaped  this,  does  not, 
in  fact,  wish  to  escape  it.  Yet  it  probably  ac¬ 
complishes  a  good  deal  more  than  the  strictly 
and  dryly  scholarly  one,  especially  when  the 
critic  is  also  a  skilled  translator.  Thus  if  the 
book  may  attract  interest  largely  for  its  revela¬ 
tion  of  Pound’s  own  early  theories  about  litera¬ 
ture,  it  should  and  does  remain  interesting  in 
the  way  he  originally  intended — as  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  poetry  that  is  worth  our  attention. 

Stanley  K.  Cowman,  Jr. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Jean  Prevost.  Baudelaire.  Paris.  Mercure 
de  France.  1953.  382  pages.  600  fr. 

This  is  very  probably  the  last  posthumous 
book  by  the  author  to  see  the  light.  He  was 
killed  when  fighting  in  the  Resistance  in  1944 
and  had  drawn  up  the  chapters  of  this  very 
important  work  in  the  months  preceding  his 
death.  Our  regret  at  the  loss  of  Prevost  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  this  publication:  It  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  solid  and  the  keenest  critical 
work  on  Baudelaire.  Prevost,  after  his  remark¬ 
able  Usonie,  in  which  he  interpreted  Ameri¬ 
can  culture,  and  his  fine  thesis  on  Stendhal, 
was  clearly  rising  to  the  forefront  of  modern 
French  critics. 

Some  readers  may  be  repelled  by  the  im¬ 
perious  tone  of  this  volume  and  by  some  pro¬ 
fessorial  dogmatism.  The  subtitle,  Essai  sur 
I’inspiration  et  la  creation  poetiques,  denotes 


an  excessive  ambition.  But  Prevost  does  throw 
light  on  the  mystery  of  poetical  creation.  None 
of  the  chapters  in  the  book  is  banal.  Nowhere 
does  the  critic  eschew  the  direct  grasp  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  text  to  lapse  into  the  much 
easier  narrative  of  Baudelaire’s  life  and  loves. 
The  striking  chapters  are  those  which  deal 
with  Baudelaire  and  the  plastic  arts,  and  with 
versification:  The  taste,  the  intelligence  and 
the  solidity  of  the  critic  are  admirable.  On 
Baudelaire’s  love  poetry,  on  his  poems  on 
beauty,  on  sincerity  in  art,  on  music  and 
poetry,  and  particularly  on  the  poet’s  relations 
with  Delacroix  and  Hugo,  whom  Prevost  ad¬ 
mires  enormously,  this  volume  contains  de¬ 
finitive  pages. 

Henri  Peyre 

Yale  University 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  La  experiencia  literaria. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1952.  197  pages. 
Chips  from  workshop  of  ever-young  Old  Mas¬ 
ter.  Essays  of  various  vintages  on  literary  prob¬ 
lems:  the  old  still  fresh,  the  young  already 
mellow.  Chief  emphasis:  communication,  ex¬ 
pression,  and  therefore  language  as  the  sine 
qua  non  of  literature.  E.g.,  problems  and  pit- 
falls  of  translation;  relations  between  folklore, 
popular  literature,  and  conscious  literary  art. 
Longest  and  most  delightful  essay:  Las  jitan- 
jdforas,  nonsense  poetry  from  children’s  count¬ 
ing-out  rhymes,  through  gongorismo,  Edward 
Lear,  Lewis  Carroll,  to  Mallarme  and  the  Sur¬ 
realists.  I  have  long  considered  The  Phoenix 
and  the  Turtle  as  a  masterly  jitanjdfora,  and 
the  Yonghi-Bonghi-B6  as  the  perfection  of 
“pure”  poetry,  unsullied  by  emotion  or  pur¬ 
pose.  Had  Reyes  chosen,  these  rich  essays 
could  have  been  organized  into  the  Breviary 
of  Literature  that  he  owes  us,  since  La  critica 
en  la  edad  ateniense  and  El  deslinde  are  hard 
to  get,  and,  for  the  lay  reader,  hard  to  assimi¬ 
late.  But  the  unity  of  these  detached  pages  is 
apparent.  A  learned  man  who  can  smile  in  at 
least  five  languages  is  a  treasure. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Luise  Rinser.  Daniela.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S. 

Fischer.  1953.  319  pages.  12.80  dm. 

It  is  imperative,  according  to  Luise  Rinser, 
that  a  new  sense  of  direction  and  order — for 
her  a  matter  of  metaphysical  orientation — 
assert  itself  after  so  much  bleak  realism  in  re¬ 
cent  literature.  Daniela  is  her  first  creative 
realization  of  that  conviction. 

In  this  novel  we  are  shown  the  valiant  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  young  and  attractive  woman  teacher 
coping  with  the  fearful  odds  of  an  unfriendly 
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community  of  peat-cutters  who,  together  with 
their  families,  live  in  abject  poverty  and  im¬ 
morality.  What  prompted  the  very  sane  young 
woman,  Daniela,  suddenly  to  exchange  the 
blessings  of  a  fine  family,  home,  fiance,  and 
position  for  this  dismal  outpost  is  as  much  of 
an  enigma  to  her  as  to  others.  It  is  left  to  the 
reader  to  interpret  the  irresistible  and  inex¬ 
plicable  force  as  God’s  bidding.  The  support¬ 
ing  evidence  is  there.  Not  only  does  Daniela 
devote  herself  to  the  immediate  task  of  im¬ 
proving  the  children’s  lot  and  of  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  but  she  also  be¬ 
comes  the  agent  which  lifts  the  village  priest 
out  of  his  terrible  inner  dilemma.  Her  readi¬ 
ness  for  humility  becomes  a  moral  pitfall  for 
her,  and,  in  spite  of  her  positive  accomplish¬ 
ments,  she  suffers  failure.  Tfiere  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  the  redeeming  light  of  her  nobility  of 
motivation. 

The  story  is  presented  with  superb  narrative 
skill  and  compelling  objectivity. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Bertrand  Russell.  The  Impact  of  Science 
on  Society.  New  York.  Simon  and  Schus¬ 
ter.  1953.  114  pages.  $3. 

In  a  series  of  seven  essays  based  on  Oxford 
lectures,  Russell  discusses  the  effects  of  science 
on  the  most  important  aspects  of  society,  rang¬ 
ing  from  agriculture  to  art.  Elimination  of 
suffering  and  increased  time  for  aesthetic  and 
adventurous  pursuits  are  contrasted  with  ex¬ 
treme  pragmatism  leading  to  fanaticism  as 
opposite  effects  of  science.  The  power  of  sci¬ 
ence  is  so  great  that  almost  universal  peace  and 
prosperity  are  now  possible  through  demo¬ 
cratic  world  government,  granting  a  sufficient 
upsurge  in  charitable  feelings.  A  scientific 
world  government  would  be  stable,  whether 
democratic  or  not,  but  totalitarian  national 
government  is  unstable,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
evitability  of  scientific  orthodoxy,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  lag  behind  democratic  countries  in, 
say,  nuclear  physics.  Russell  maintains  that 
the  obstacles  to  world  government  must  be 
vigorously  assaulted  with  hope  for  the  future. 

Donald  Ward  Dubois 
Ohio  State  University 

^  Gertrude  Stein.  Two.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Yale  University  Press.  1951.  xvii  355 
pages.  $5. 

- Mrs.  Reynolds  and  Five  Earlier 

Novelettes.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1952.  xiii  378  pages.  $5. 
On  her  deathbed  Gertrude  Stein  requested 


that  all  her  unpublished  writings  be  pub¬ 
lished.  The  manuscripts  were  left  to  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  its  Press  is  engaged  in  bringing 
out  a  handsome  edition  of  which  the  works 
under  review  are  Volumes  I  and  II. 

Devotees  of  Miss  Stein’s  more  controversial 
and  esoteric  forn^s  of  writing  will  delight  in 
a  book  of  portraits  which  admirably  reflect 
Miss  Stein’s  own  estimate  of  her  writing  and 
its  import.  To  a  publisher  who  once  said  to 
her:  “We  want  the  comprehensible  thing,  the 
thing  the  public  can  understand,’’  she  replied: 
“My  work  would  have  been  no  use  to  anyone 
if  the  public  had  understood  me  early  and 
first.’’  It  is  doubtful  whether  Two  will  bring 
the  public  any  closer  to  a  comprehension  of 
Gertrude  Stein  or  her  literary  intent.  On  the 
other  hand,  Janet  Planner’s  foreword  offers  a 
brief  and  lucid  sketch  of  Miss  Stein,  which,  if 
it  does  nothing  to  clarify  the  portraits  in  the 
volume,  presents  the  public  with  a  readily 
understandable  portrait  of  the  author. 

The  five  so<alled  novelettes  are  typical  ex¬ 
amples  of  Miss  Stein’s  peculiar  experimen¬ 
tations.  Mrs.  Reynolds  (with  a  careful  and  an¬ 
alytical  introduction  supplied  by  Lloyd  Frank- 
enberg)  holds  a  particular  interest  in  that  it 
seems  to  reflect  a  great  deal  of  the  author. 
From  this  work  she  emerges  as  a  sunny,  tran¬ 
quil  personality  rejecting  any  destructive  atti¬ 
tude  toward  life  and  reaching  out  always  to¬ 
ward  the  constructive.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds 
represent  an  “ordinary  couple  living  an  ordi¬ 
nary  life”  in  the  shadow  cast  upon  the  world 
by  modern  dictatorship.  Angel  Harper,  sym¬ 
bolical  of  Hitler,  is  Miss  Stein’s  personifica¬ 
tion  of  evil — a  confused,  unconstructive  force. 
It  is  possible  that  Gertrude  Stein’s  entire  credo 
is  contained  in  her  brief  description  of  Mrs. 
Reynolds  praying  not  against  Angel  Harper 
but  for  his  opponents.  That  one  incident  epito¬ 
mizes  the  compassion,  tenderness  and  serenity 
of  mind  that  the  reader  feels  quite  keenly 
in  this  work.  Hugh  Corbett 

New  YorJ(^,  N.  Y. 

^  Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  The  World  and  the 
West.  New  York.  Oxford  University 
Press.  1953.  vii  -f-  99  pages.  $2. 

This  volume  offers  us  the  printed  text  of  the 
Reith  Lectures  for  1952  delivered  by  the 
author  over  the  radio  network  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company. 

In  a  disturbingly  thought-provoking  man¬ 
ner  he  invites  us  to  “remove  the  beam”  from 
our  own  eye  and  to  survey  impartially  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  world’s  contact  with  the  West  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  hundred  years;  he  outlines 
past  Russian  efforts  to  catch  up  with  Western 
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technological  developments  and  points  out 
that  the  most  serious  cause  for  alarm  lies  in 
their  having  switched  the  struggle  from  the 
technological  to  the  religious  plane  with  their 
borrowing  of  the  Marxist  creed  from  the  West. 
This  creed,  a  product  of  uneasy  Western 
consciences,  is  highly  advantageous  to  the 
Kremlin  in  that  it  appeals  to  other  uneasy 
Western  consciences  as  well  as  to  those  peoples 
whose  way  of  life  has  been  disturbed  by  West¬ 
ern  technology.  Its  unscrupulous  use  makes  it 
glaringly  evident  that  we  of  the  West  must 
forge  new  weapons  of  the  mind  and  spirit  if 
we  would  gain  the  allegiance  of  mankind. 

The  brief  treatment  of  these  weighty  ques¬ 
tions  provided  by  this  small  book  is  most 
stimulating;  in  it  we  are  given  a  foretaste  of 
the  treatment  to  be  afforded  them  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  the  forthcoming  Volume  VIII 
of  A  Study  of  History. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  Of{la. 

^  Fritz  von  Unruh.  Fiirchtet  nichts.  Koln. 

Cornel.  1952.  410  pages. 

The  third  novel  by  the  eminent  German 
emigre  poet,  now  an  American  citizen,  who 
returned  to  his  native  land  for  a  long  visit, 
may  be  called  the  “scherzo  doloroso,”  an  eerie, 
ghostly  movement  in  that  symphonic  series  of 
books  which  is  to  conclude  with  an  autobio¬ 
graphic  work.  The  theme  here  is  the  same  as 
it  was  in  The  End  Is  Not  Yet  and  in  The 
Saint:  Peace. 

The  new  setting — Petersburg  during  the 
hilarious  carnival  of  1740 — shifts  the  scene  to 
the  East;  Anna  Ivanovna,  the  Czarina,  afraid 
of  dying,  surrounded  by  pygmies,  jesters,  buf¬ 
foons,  becomes  dangerously  entangled  in  a 
Prussian-Russian  alliance,  meant  to  bring  only 
renewed  war  and  misery  upon  her  people.  The 
only  man  who  has  the  courage  to  speak  the 
truth,  to  be  alarmed  by  the  cleverly  spun  in¬ 
trigues,  is  Count  Galitzin.  As  long  as  he  is 
permitted  to  wear  the  fool’s  cap  and  bells  his 
warnings  are  not  taken  too  seriously;  but  after 
he  flees  the  obscene  masquerades  and  the  god¬ 
less  orgies,  the  greatest  manhunt  is  on,  the 
highest  price  is  offered  for  his  head.  In  scenes 
of  masterful  vividness,  exciting  in  their  dra¬ 
matic  power,  the  reader  witnesses  the  battle  of 
this  courageous  fighter  against  “the  sin  in  us,” 
against  human  weakness  and  wickedness,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  loss  of  Galitzin’s  life  but  not  with 
the  surrender  of  man’s  eternal  freedom-loving 
spirit. 


One  can  draw  many  a  parallel  between  this 
historic  panorama  and  our  present  times. 
There  are  changes  in  location,  attire,  and  po¬ 
litical  aspirations,  but  the  load  of  the  basic 
conflicts  weighs  heavily  on  mankind,  yester¬ 
day  as  today.  It  is  for  prophetic  voices  to  hold 
history’s  mirror — and  for  us  to  recognize  the 
allegorical  message. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

^  Josef  Weinheber.  Vber  alle  Masse  aber 
liebte  ich  die  Kunst.  Miinchen.  Langen/ 
Muller.  1952.  80  pages.  3.80  dm. 

In  this  short,  compact,  yet  clear  and  conven¬ 
ient  selection,  Friedrich  Sacher,  collaborator, 
boon  companion  and  in  a  measure  famulus 
and  Eckermann  of  Weinheber,  brings  to¬ 
gether  a  considerable  number  of  the  master’s 
poems. 

His  introduction  follows  the  popular  prac¬ 
tice  of  prettifying  a  little — why  does  he  gloss 
over  Weinheber’s  bitter  end  and  evade  his 
suicide? — but  it  does  portray  effectively  and 
affectionately  the  poet’s  strangely  double  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  striking  chiaroscuro  of  his 
work,  although  the  intoxication  and  the  dae¬ 
monic  element  is,  to  my  mind  justifiably,  soft- 
pedaled  in  the  interest  of  the  purely  poetical 
components,  both  in  the  introduction  and  in 
the  anthology  proper. 

The  Vienna  regionalist  poet  (in  view  of  his 
standing  and  his  reputation  the  appellation  no 
longer  seems  quite  adequate,  but  he  was  a 
regionalist)  is  represented  by  such  well-chosen 
and  well-known  selections  as  “Alt-Ottakring” 
and  “Grinziger  Weinsteg”;  the  coarser  toper 
and  buffoon,  whom  his  cronies  called  ‘TLi- 
Tai-Peperl,”  can  only  be  hinted  at  here.  We 
understand  why  Sacher,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
jarring  element  in  his  (incidentally  very  hand¬ 
some)  little  volume,  has  included  none  of  the 
dialect  poems  from  Wien  wortlich. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  quibble  over  the  choices 
in  a  selection  which  is  determined  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  tastes  of  the  editor.  But  I  should  have 
preferred  to  find  more  of  the  flower  poems 
and  fewer  of  the  peasant  pieces,  which  strike 
me  as  affected  and  a  little  coquettish.  Verses 
like  Vergissmeinnicht,  Lbwenzahn,  and  the 
unforgettable  Im  Grase  will  live  when  the  all- 
too-human  dross  of  Weinheber’s  personality 
and  his  ostentatious  heroic  odes  have  long 
been  forgotten. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
Sl{idmore  College 
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^  Alain  Bosquet,  ed.  Saint-John  Perse.  Paris. 

Seghers.  1953.  207  pages,  ill.  -j-  12  plates. 
390  £r. 

Bosquet  traces  the  development  of  Perse’s  out¬ 
look  on  life  and  poetic  mode  from  the  spxjn- 
taneous  pantheism  of  the  early  Eloges  to  the 
Heraclitean  cosmogony  of  his  maturity 
(Vents),  in  which  movement  is  the  essence 
of  all  life  and  the  universe.  Perhaps  overly 
concerned  with  presenting  a  continuous  spir¬ 
itual — and  esthetic — biography,  this  bwk 
sounds  a  little  forced  in  places,  and  some  of 
its  interpretations,  such  as  its  discussion  of 
imagery,  fail  to  convince  us.  All  in  all,  how¬ 
ever,  Bosquet’s  essay  is  a  quite  adequate  intro¬ 
duction  to  one  of  France’s  important  modern 
poets. 

As  its  companion  volumes  of  the  Poetes 
d'aujourd’hui  series,  Saint-John  Perse  includes 
photos,  drawings,  an  exhaustive,  useful  bibli¬ 
ography,  and  selections  from  the  poet’s  works. 

Albert  Roland 
Topeka,  Kan. 

^  Francis  Carco.  Gerard  de  Nerval.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1953.  153  pages.  390  fr. 
Francis  Carco  has  been,  in  verse  and  in  prose, 
a  delicate  poet,  sensitive  to  the  changing  hues 
of  the  Ile-de-France  which  had  once  enchanted 
Nerval,  tender  and  passionate,  nostalgic  for 
the  folksongs  of  past  centuries.  He  could  have 
written  an  original  book  on  the  tragic  life  of 
this  bohemien  of  a  century  ago.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  hardly  more  than  a  series  of  desultory 
and  superficial  reflections  on  Nerval,  with  as 
many  quotations  from  Nerval  and  his  biogra¬ 
phers  as  the  author  could  crowd  into  it.  There 
is  scarcely  substance  enough  for  a  slight  article. 
A  certain  facile  charm  in  Carco’s  style  can 
hardly  make  up  for  a  regrettable  absence  of 
analysis  and  of  precise  knowledge  of  the  less 
familiar  texts  of  the  poet.  If  the  fame  of 
Nerval,  which  has  been  dangerously  inflated 
in  the  last  three  decades,  is  not  to  suffer  a 
grave  eclipse  soon,  it  must  rest  on  more  com¬ 
petent  evaluations  than  this  hasty  one. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

^  Georges  Cattaui.  Marcel  Proust.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1952.  xvi  -j-  287  pages  -|-  8  plates. 
900  fr. 

Marcel  Proust  died  thirty  years  ago,  and  in¬ 


numerable  volumes  of  letters,  recollections 
and  studies  have  been  published  ever  since. 
Cattaui’s  book,  coming  after  the  publication  of 
Jean  Santeuil — the  recently  recovered  early 
novel — examines  Proust  in  a  Proustian  way. 
All  the  facts  of  his  personality  and  of  his  works 
have  been  explored  already,  but  here  Proust’s 
own  method  of  psychological  penetration  is 
applied  to  him  by  a  writer  who  tries  to  reveal 
to  us  every  trace  of  poetry,  philosophical 
thought  and  factual  information.  He  attributes 
almost  universal  spiritual  and  metaphysical 
significance  to  Proust’s  work  by  linking  it  to 
disciplines  as  far  apart  as  the  new  conception 
of  time  derived  from  modern  physics,  Rosi- 
crucianism  and  Gnosis.  Even  though  his 
exegesis  may  sometimes  overshoot  his  aims,  he 
has  given  us  a  new  and  stimulating  view  into 
the  fascination  of  Proust’s  never-ending  search 
for  the  re-creation  of  truth  and  timeless,  abso¬ 
lute  Beauty.  Edvard  Fendler 

Mobile,  Ala. 

^  Claude  David.  Stejan  George.  Son  oeuvre 
poetique.  Lyon.  I.A.C.  1952.  409  pages. 
1,540  fr. 

This  carefully  objective,  factual  report  on  the 
interrelations  of  George’s  life  and  work  is  at 
the  same  time  a  veritable  summary  of  the  en¬ 
tire  George  literature.  The  accent  is  on  the 
work  and  its  antecedents,  particularly  the 
French  influences.  Little  is  said  about  the 
growth  of  literary  and  cultural  circles  in  the 
eighteen-nineties,  but  the  Georgekreis  is  am¬ 
ply  analyzed.  The  growing  spread  of  George’s 
fame  through  the  Youth  Movement,  especially 
since  the  appearance  of  Der  Krieg,  and  the  al¬ 
most  incomprehensible  influence  of  his  style 
and  diction  on  German  writing  are  not  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  hundreds  of  George’s  poems  are 
cited  and  interpreted  with  great  skill  and 
penetration.  Thorough  tables  and  two  careful 
indexes  make  the  work  an  even  more  indis¬ 
pensable  tool  for  the  student  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture.  If  a  thesis  may  be  called  a  masterwork, 
David’s  excellent  study  surely  merits  this 
predicate.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  A.-Ch.  de  Guttenberg.  La  manijestation  de 
r Occident.  Montreal.  Florus.  1952.  393 
pages.  $3.50. 

This  study  treating  the  genesis  of  the  Occident 
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is  not  a  work  of  comparative  literature  but 
“une  etude  comparee  des  origines  de  la  culture 
et  des  litteratures  europeennes.”  It  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  report  on  the  making  of  Europe. 
First  the  author  analyzes  the  Indogerma- 
nisierungsprozess  which  took  place  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  then  he  discusses  the  irruption  of 
Christianity,  in  order  to  create  the  homo 
europaeus.  The  tools  the  author  uses  in  his 
undertaking  are  borrowed  from  the  archeol¬ 
ogist,  philologist  and  from  the  historian  of 
comparative  literature.  The  style  is  very  in¬ 
formal,  and  the  author  quotes  abundantly 
from  French,  German,  American  and  English 
sources.  All  in  all,  this  book  is  a  lively  and 
elaborate  discussion  of  a  most  hypothetical 
topic.  But  even  if  we  do  not  agree  with  cer¬ 
tain  statements  and  concepts,  it  is  most  re¬ 
warding  to  follow  the  author’s  argument. 

Fredericl^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Albert  Henry.  Langage  et  poesie  chez 
Paul  Valery.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. 
1952.  174  pages.  360  fr. 

Understanding  a  Valery  poem  requires  full 
comprehension  of  each  word,  for  the  same 
word  often  conveys  different  meanings — or 
shades  of  meaning — and  all  contribute  to  the 
total  effect.  The  first  part  of  this  study  dis¬ 
cusses  the  language  of  Valery’s  poetry  and  its 
many  types  of  ambiguity,  pointing  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  etymology,  phonetics,  contextual 
position,  cultural  and  personal  associations  in 
determining  the  meanings  of  individual 
words. 

A  Lexique  des  oeuvres  en  vers  constitutes 
the  second  part  of  this  book.  Without  pretend¬ 
ing  to  offer  a  complete  compilation  of  the 
French  poet’s  vocabulary,  Henry  analyzes 
nearly  200  words  often  recurring  in  his  poems. 
This  glossary  will  be  particularly  helpful  to 
the  non-French  reader  of  Valery. 

Albert  Roland 
Tope}{a,  Kan. 

^  G.  Margoulies.  Histoire  de  la  litterature 
chinoise:  Poesie.  Paris.  Payot.  1951.  417 
pages.  720  fr. 

This  work,  a  companion  volume  to  Margou- 
lies’s  study  of  Chinese  prose  published  in 
1949,  is  of  value  to  the  student  of  modern 
American  and  European  literature  as  well  as 
to  the  student  of  the  Orient.  The  assessment 
of  the  Oriental  element  in  modern  poetry  has 
been  frequently  handicapped  in  the  past  by 
the  Orientalist’s  lack  of  interest  in  modern 
poetry  and  by  the  modern  critic’s  dependence 
on  the  slight  and  often  amateurish  commen¬ 


taries  on  Eastern  poetry  which  are  available. 
Enumerative  histories  of  Chinese  literature  are 
increasing  in  number,  but  this  is  the  first 
elaborate  critical  treatment.  Margoulies  has 
done  for  Chinese  poetry  what  Bonneau  and 
Blyth  have  for  Japanese,  except  that  his  task 
has  been  more  difficult  and  he  has  had  to  be 
less  thorough.  He  discusses  both  themes  and 
forms  through  the  Ming  period  in  such  detail 
as  to  give  the  reader  adequate  critical  infor¬ 
mation  on  classical  Chinese  poetry,  which  will 
certainly  be  his  chief  concern.  The  chaotic  lit¬ 
erary  history  of  China  since  Ming  times  is 
done  more  sketchily. 

The  author  is  understandably  cautious  and 
hence  less  critical  on  most  ancient  works,  and 
it  is  here  that  some  Sinologists  might  take  is¬ 
sue  with  his  conjectures.  But  criticism  fre¬ 
quently  sheds  light  where  historical  and 
philological  research  reach  their  limits,  and 
Margoulies  is  to  be  commended  for  attacking 
the  Shih-King  boldly.  On  the  classical  poetry 
from  its  roots  in  the  Han  to  its  flowering  in 
the  T’ang  dynasty,  which  is  the  period  which 
will  most  interest  the  general  reader,  the 
author  is  perceptive  and  detailed. 

G.  L.  Anderson 
University  of  Maryland 

^  Charles  Moeller.  Litterature  dU  XX®  siecle 
et  christianisme.  I:  Silence  de  Dieu.  Tour- 
nai.  Casterman.  1953.  418  pages.  825  fr. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  in  which 
Abbe  Moeller  begins  a  most  ambitious  and 
highly  commendable  undertaking;  “d’incar- 
ner  quelques  verites  chretiennes  essentielles 
a  I’aide  des  oeuvres  litteraires  contempo- 
raines.”  At  the  outset  he  freely  admits  that, 
having  placed  himself  on  the  frontier  between 
literature  and  theology,  he  may  fail  to  pene¬ 
trate  either  realm;  he  realizes  ihc  pioneering 
nature  of  his  project  and  hopes  that  it  will  in¬ 
spire  future  critics  to  continue  in  the  same  vein 
and  to  improve  upon  his  efforts.  This  modest 
statement  constitutes  quite  a  challenge  to  those 
who  will  follow  him,  as  he  plans  a  five-volume 
series  which  will  include  rather  detailed  ex¬ 
aminations  of  the  works  of  more  than  two 
dozen  contemporary  authors,  most  of  whom 
are  French. 

This  volume  (which  is  concerned  with 
Camus,  Gide,  Aldous  Huxley,  Simone  Weil, 
Graham  Greene,  Julien  Green,  and  Bernanos) 
presents  the  temoignage  of  each  bearing  upon 
the  problem  of  the  silence  of  God.  Abbe  Moel¬ 
ler’s  analyses  of  the  principal  works  of  these 
authors  are  thoroughly  and  brilliantly  done; 
his  critical  approach  is  refreshingly  free  from 
theological  mustiness.  A  living  book  which 
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grapples  boldly  with  the  problems  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  present. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  Ol(la. 

**  Cjeorges  Pelissier.  Les  anq  visages  de 
Saint-Exupery.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1951. 
235  pages.  450  fr. 

Pelissier  met  Saint-Exupery  in  1931  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  his  closest  friends.  In  what  he 
terms  “une  image  authentique,”  for  which  he 
received  the  Grand  Prix  Litteraire  de  I’Aero- 
nautique,  he  reveals  from  first  hand  many  very 
valuable  and  previously  unpublished  anec¬ 
dotes,  letters  and  events  which  will  aid  in 
rounding  out  our  picture  of  one  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  members  of  the  between-the-wars  genera¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  the  picture  will  for  some 
time  remain  incomplete,  because,  Pelissier 
says:  “II  m’a  fallu  aussi  laisser  dans  I’ombre 
des  ecrits  qui  pouvaient  n’etre  pas  agreables  a 
certaines  personnes.  Mes  enfants  auront  le  soin 
de  leur  publication  integrale,  quand  la  mort 
aura  nivele  nos  cendres.”  We  must  hope  that 
the  importance  of  the  task  will  work  to  over¬ 
come  his  scruples. 

The  material  is  divided  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  headings:  Le  pilote,  L’ecrivain,  L’homme, 
Uinventeur  and  Le  magicien,  the  last  short 
chapter  being  a  somewhat  unhappy  attempt  to 
establish  a  Saint-Exupery  gifted  with  unusual 
extra-sensory  perception.  Throughout  these 
pages  one  feels  the  very  real  presence  of  a  man 
who  inspired  the  highest  order  of  friendship, 
and  the  book  is  a  genuine  and  loving  tribute 
to  him.  It  also  points  up  the  need  for  a  full- 
length  and  definitive  study  which  will  inte¬ 
grate  these  various  aspects. 

Betty  Lou  Dubois 
Ohio  State  University 

^  Nicolas  Segur.  Histoire  de  la  litterature 
europeenne.  V:  L’ere  moderne.  Paule 
Lafeuille,  ed.  Neuchatel.  Attinger.  1952. 
330  pages.  16.10  Sw.  fr. 

Volume  I  (see  B.  A.  24:3,  p.  264)  of  this  post¬ 
humous  work  dealt  with  the  Ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  world.  Volume  II  {B.  A.  25:4,  p. 
356)  brought  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance  to  life  with  clarity  and  art.  Volume  III 
(B.  A.  26:1,  p.  44)  gave  a  remarkable  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  in  France,  England,  Holland,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Germany.  Volume  IV  {B.  A.  TJ'A, 
p.  50)  discussed  nineteenth-century  Roman¬ 
ticism  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  Russia  and  Poland,  as  well  as  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  American  literature. 


In  this  fifth  and  final  volume  the  author 
brings  to  completion  his  survey  of  human 
thought  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  up 
to  the  beginning  of  World  War  I.  These  five 
volumes  are  unique  in  that  their  author’s  lit¬ 
erary  judgments  are  based  on  moral  and 
philosophical  values,  and  therefore  go  far  be¬ 
yond  traditional  manuals  of  literary  history. 
We  must  here  point  out  that  Mme  Paule 
Lafeuille,  to  whose  faith  in  Segur’s  message 
we  owe  this  remarkable  undertaking,  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  bringing  to  its  successful 
conclusion  the  publication  of  so  important  a 
work  after  the  untimely  death  of  the  author. 
A  literary  executor’s  task  is  indeed  one  of 
great  devotion  to  letters. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

**  Jacques  Audiberti.  Marie  Dubois.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1952.  285  pages.  590  fr. 
Loup-Clair,  a  timid,  overly  sentimental  and 
somewhat  gauche  police  inspector,  discovers 
love  in  a  bizarre  fashion:  In  the  course  of  in¬ 
vestigating  a  double  suicide,  he  falls  in  love 
with  Marie  Dubois,  one  of  the  victims.  As  he 
delves  further  into  the  affair,  he  discovers  that 
his  life  and  Marie’s  have  crossed  at  many 
junctures;  that  a  kind  of  post-fatality  has 
brought  them  together;  that  he  has  found  the 
secret  of  love — he  and  Marie  cannot  be  sep¬ 
arated.  The  tempo  of  the  novel  increases 
rapidly  as  he  discovers  first  the  secret  of  men 
and  then  that  of  the  universe.  With  the  “mega¬ 
proton,”  he  finally  assumes  the  dimensions  of 
the  archetype  of  the  modern  dictator,  ruling 
the  world  from  his  country  house,  where  he 
reigns  forever  with  Marie. 

A  strange  mixture  of  psychological  study 
and  symbolic  science  fiction.  The  development 
of  Loup-Clair  under  the  influence  of  his  irre¬ 
sistible  love  provides  the  major  interest  of 
Marie  Dubois.  The  outcome  is  perhaps  “logi¬ 
cal”  and  inevitable,  but  many  readers  will  find 
it  hard  to  swallow.  The  conclusion  is  a  jarring 
note  in  an  otherwise  exciting  novel. 

Betty  Lou  Dubois 
Ohio  State  University 

^  Albert  Ayguesparse.  Notre  ombre  nous 
precede.  Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1953.  270  pages.  80  Bel.  fr. 

This  is  a  tragic  story  of  a  degenerate  Provencal 
family  in  which  wisdom  is  not  learned  by 
suffering.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  humor  in  the 
book  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  its  absence 
makes  us  keenly  aware  of  its  value.  The  narra¬ 
tive  is  absolutely  objective;  the  characters  live 
and  hold  our  interest  by  their  very  abnormal- 
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ity,  although  only  a  few  awake  occasional 
sympathy.  The  title  is  explained  by  rapid  no¬ 
tations  in  occasional  scenes.  A  mother  sees  the 
despised  father  live  again  in  an  act  of  his  son. 
Or  the  son  finds  his  deceased  mother  in  an 
expression  of  his  wife:  “II  vit  sur  son  visage 
cet  air  pathetique  et  obstine  qu’il  connaissait 
bien.  Ce  masque  de  chair  tendu  entre  les  pom- 
mettes  et  le  menton,  cet  oubli  de  soi  et  des 
autres  accentuaient  a  s’y  meprendre  la  ressem- 
blance  entre  sa  m^re  et  Beatrice.”  And  he  is 
tempted  to  desert  her  as  his  father  had  deserted 
his  mother. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College 

**  Pierre  de  Boisdeffre.  Les  fins  dernieres. 
Paris.  La  Table  Ronde.  1952.  ii  243 
pages.  450  fr. 

Jean  de  Courty,  Camelot  du  Roy  in  the  years 
preceding  1940,  was  also  a  great  admirer  of 
Nazism,  which  he  thought  was  to  save 
Europe.  During  the  German  occupation,  he 
was  a  collaborateur,  wrote  many  virulent 
articles  in  the  Collaborationist  press,  and 
played  an  intellectual  role  in  favor  of  the 
Nazis.  At  the  time  of  the  Liberation,  he  was 
arrested,  judged,  condemned,  and  executed. 

The  author  has  thought  it  necessary  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  “Warning”  to  the  reader,  in  which 
he  states  cautiously  that  the  subject  of  his  novel 
is  only  the  death  of  a  collaborator,  and  not  the 
history  of  the  Collaboration;  he  declares  that 
he  has  not  wished  to  make  any  conclusion,  for 
“in  art  as  in  life  that  which  seems  too  clear  is 
absurd.”  However,  it  is  visible  that,  on  account 
of  some  attenuating  circumstances,  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  author  go  to  his  pale  hero.  That 
won’t  be  discussed  here,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
the  case  of  Jean  de  Courty,  bad  as  it  is,  is  clev¬ 
erly  presented,  and  that  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  this  novel  is  remarkable. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Par\  College 

^  Henri  Calet.  Un  grand  voyage.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1952.  251  pages.  500  fr. 
Germain  Vaugrigneuse  is  forced  to  leave 
France  because  of  illegal  business  activities. 
Un  grand  voyage  is  the  story  of  his  degenera¬ 
tion  during  the  year  he  spent  in  Montevideo 
among  drunkards,  dope-fiends,  prostitutes, 
homosexuals,  and  ex-convicts.  A  supine,  nega¬ 
tive  person,  lacking  in  character,  will-power 
and  a  goal  in  life,  he  becomes  a  drug  addict, 
and,  unable  to  face  life  in  France,  jumps  over¬ 
board  on  the  return  trip. 

Henri  Calet  has  created  a  nightmarish 
demi-monde  of  frustration  and  despair.  The 


central  figure  could  well  be  the  personification 
of  certain  phases  of  the  absurdity  of  life  as 
outlined  in  Albert  Camus’s  Le  mythe  de 
Sisyphe. 

Streeter  Stuart 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Jean  Cayrol.  Le  vent  de  la  memoire.  Paris. 
Seuil.  1952.  222  pages.  480  fr. 

Gerard  Potier,  the  central  character,  is  a  nov¬ 
elist  suffering  a  great  spiritual  crisis  over  his 
sudden  realization  that  since  his  first  novel  he 
has  undergone  a  loss  of  talent  and  is  the  victim 
of  complete  literary  sterility.  His  utter  heart¬ 
lessness  and  coldness  toward  his  fellow  men, 
whom  he  had  considered  merely  subjects  and 
tools  for  his  next  novel,  plus  his  complete  ego¬ 
tism,  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  impotence. 

Cayrol  attempts  to  trace  the  path  from 
Gerard’s  awakening  to  the  bitter  truth  to  his 
gradual  return  to  being  a  warm  human  being. 
Like  not  a  few  of  the  younger  writers  of 
France,  he  has  turned  to  love  as  the  redemp¬ 
tive  power  for  his  hero,  thus  returning  to  an 
idea  dear  to  the  romantic  writers.  But  some¬ 
how,  the  ending,  with  its  deus  ex  machina,  is 
not  quite  convincing. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

^  Louis-Ferdinand  Celine.  Feerie  pour  une 
autre  fois.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1952.  327 
pages. 

In  a  flood  of  Rabelaisian  rhymes  and  Joycean 
jingles  a  doctor  attempts  his  apologia  pro  vita 
sua  while  awaiting  the  liberation  of  Paris.  His 
career  has  been  a  succession  of  opportunistic 
endeavors  constantly  crowned  by  failure,  his 
last  leading  him  to  collaboration  with  the  con¬ 
querors  of  France. 

Celine’s  goal  is  to  reproduce  another  reality 
than  that  of  appearance,  his  medium,  the  argot 
of  Paris.  The  customary  sequences  of  time  and 
place  are  not  violated;  they  are  ignored,  but  in 
their  place  is  the  pulsing,  super-logical  reality 
of  the  mind.  The  chief  literary  device  is  the 
dialogue  between  the  doctor  and  an  unnamed 
interlocutor,  which  may  be  a  concrete  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  eternal  ego-libido  conflict.  On  the 
other  hand,  FSerie  pour  une  autre  fois  may  be 
nothing  more  than  what  it  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face:  an  exercise  in  spoken-language  virtu¬ 
osity. 

Betty  Lou  Dubois 
Ohio  State  University 

^  Jacques  Debu-Bridel.  Sous  la  cendre.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1951.  349  pages.  670  fr. 

The  fourth  segment  of  Debu-Bridel’s  serial 
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spans  the  period  of  the  German  occupation. 
TTic  Dutillcul  family  is  now  severely  rent  by 
marital  entanglements  and,  more  so,  by  the 
diversity  of  its  w'artime  adhesions.  The  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  novelist’s  imagination  are,  how¬ 
ever,  of  less  interest  than  are  the  Bidaults.  the 
de  Gaullcs,  and  the  Darlans  with  whom  they 
rub  elbows,  because  the  author,  himself  an  in¬ 
fluential  resistant,  remembers  better  than  he 
invents.  His  book  is  valuable  as  a  scrupulous 
log  of  the  Paris  Resistance  from  the  Armistice 
Day  1940  demonstration  to  its  glorious  me¬ 
ridian  in  the  week  of  liberation.  The  flood  of 
light  he  throws  upon  the  mutual  suspicions 
and  incomprehensions  of  the  movement’s  local 
captains  and  kings,  of  its  factionalism,  and  of 
the  immense  lack  of  cohesion  resulting  there¬ 
from,  will  make  Parisians  more  thankful  than 
ever  for  the  concerted  spontaneity  of  their  own 
feelings  in  August  1944. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowshi 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  Jean  Dutourd.  Au  bon  beurre.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1952.  309  pages.  650  fr. 

\  satire  which  is  enormous,  almost  Ubu- 
esque,  and  at  the  same  time  realistic,  full  of 
verve,  and,  for  all  its  bitterness,  free  from 
malice.  The  Poissonards  run  a  dairy  in  l^s 
Ternes,  a  residential  quarter  in  Paris.  During 
the  war,  through  the  black  market,  they  be¬ 
come  millionaires.  They  are  ardent  in  their 
devotion  to  Marshal  Petain;  but  they  switch 
in  time  to  be  resistants  and  Gaullists.  They  are 
mufles  and  salauds,  but  human  and  very  much 
alive.  In  contrast,  Leon  Lecuyer  is  a  would- 
be  hero,  a  man  of  irreproachable  good  will, 
and  something  of  a  Caspar  Milquetoast.  The 
book  reads  well  as  a  novel.  It  won  a  coveted 
prize  and  is  a  best  seller.  The  style  (Parisian 
slang)  has  a  pungent  raciness.  Like  Topaze, 
but  with  greater  depths  of  indignation,  this  is 
in  the  vigorous,  bitter  and  hilarious  tradition 
of  medieval  farces,  Rabelais,  Moliere  and  \^ol- 
taire. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Andre  Fraigneau.  Le  songe  de  I’empereur 
(f alien  I’Apostat).  Paris.  La  Table  Ronde. 
1952.  195  pages.  390  fr. 

Within  recent  years  a  growing  number  of 
writers,  including  Gide  with  his  famous 
T hesee,  have  attempted  to  recapture  the  spirit 
of  Greek  or  Latin  heroes,  sometimes  as  a 
means  of  achieving  their  own  self-idealization. 
In  this  book  Andre  Fraigneau,  using  the  first 
person,  imagines  himself  to  be  Julian  the 
.\postate,  the  nephew  of  Constantine,  author 


ot  letters  and  philosophical  works,  who  was 
reared  as  a  Christian  and  pretended  to  be  a 
Christian  for  many  years.  In  this  work,  which 
adheres  closely  enough  to  original  sources, 
Julian  reveals  himself  bent  upon  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  paganism  in  the  ancient  world. 
Through  rather  weird  experiences,  he  believes 
himself  destined  to  hurl  a  challenge  to  Christ 
of  Nazareth. 

The  justification  of  this  essay  lies  in  the 
author’s  ability  to  re-create  for  us  the  family 
background  and  inner  feelings  of  his  hero  in 
language  that  shows  his  familiarity  with 
Greek  and  Latin  letters.  A  work  of  high  lit¬ 
erary,  historical,  and  spiritual  worth. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Yves  Gibeau.  Allons  z’enfants.  Paris.  Cal- 
mann-Levy.  1952.  381  pages.  619  fr. 

This  novel,  which  could  appear  only  in  a 
democracy,  is  bound  to  create  a  sensation  and 
a  scandal.  In  the  fullest  sense  a  grudge  book, 
Allons  z’enfants  assails  the  French  army  with 
a  bitterness  and  a  ruthlessness  that  should 
qualify  its  author  as  the  archpriest  of  the  anti¬ 
militarists. 

Simon  Chalumot,  the  protagonist,  is  en¬ 
rolled  by  a  tyrannical  father,  retired  from  the 
army,  in  a  government-supported  military 
prep  school.  For  ten  years  he  rebels  against 
those  who  would  annex  him,  meanwhile  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  other  schools,  and  reluctantly  com¬ 
pleting  the  various  training  cycles.  He  rewards 
the  army  for  its  interest  by  constant  insubordi¬ 
nation,  by  capturing  the  affections  of  a  de¬ 
tested  superior’s  wife,  and  by  leaving  the  ranks 
at  the  earliest  legal  opportunity.  The  hour  for 
his  debut  as  a  film  director  and  scenarist  is  at 
hand  when,  in  1939,  the  police  restore  him  to 
his  regiment.  While  on  a  self-initiated  errand 
of  mercy  at  Dunkerque,  he  is  killed  by  a  sentry 
whose  orders  he  has  violated. 

Gibeau’s  indictment  assumes  the  form  of  a 
seemingly  effortless  debauchery  in  words, 
words  that  are  as  acid  as  they  are  unpreten¬ 
tious.  The  author’s  stylistic  power  is,  however, 
considerably  neutralized  by  the  redundancies 
and  the  general  overextension  of  his  narra¬ 
tive.  Chester  W.  Obuchowskj 

University  of  Connecticut 

^  Claude  Gobert.  Bois~Trudan.  Paris.  Plon. 
1952.  439  pages.  750  fr. 

“Faire  de  la  Resistance.  Oui.  On  fait  son  Droit, 
ou  son  P.  C.  B.,  on  fait  aussi  un  peu  d’argent, 
par  des  moyens  souvent  desinvoltes,  et,  chacun 
pour  des  raisons  personnelles,  de  la  Resistance, 
(^a  complete,  qa  etoffe  son  bonhomme.”  Why 
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did  the  young  hero  of  this  tale  (who  may  very 
well  be  the  author  himself)  become  a  resis¬ 
tant?  . .  chez  moi,  il  y  avait  un  climat  plutot 
proboche  .  .  .  j’etais  discredite  aux  yeux  de 
ceux  qui  auraient  pu  m’enroler.  .  .  .  Combien 
sont  guides  par  le  seul  patriotisme?” 

How  far  from  the  depth,  the  dramatic  in 
tensity  that  have  made  Vercors  and  Aragon 
unforgettable  chroniclers  of  the  dark  years  is 
this  intentionally  pedestrian  approach!  How¬ 
ever  true  it  may  be  that  life  is  essentially  a 
mixture,  we  hope  that  it  is  the  author’s  fear 
of  appearing  sentimental  that  speaks  here 
rather  than  his  own  experience.  A  very  read¬ 
able,  colorful,  dramatically  effective  tale,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  lack  of  finesse  and  artistic 
maturity.  Georgette  R.  Schuler 

State  College  of  Washington 

**  Helene-Frederique  Lara,  ed.  Les  56  meil- 
leures  nouvelles  [nouvelles]  du  monde. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1952.  473  pages.  950  fr. 
In  the  contest  sponsored  by  the  New  York^ 
Herald-Tribune  and  Universal  Features, 
twenty-three  nations  took  part.  A  jury  from 
each  country  selected  not  more  than  four 
stories,  to  be  submitted  to  an  international  jury 
and  published  in  the  series  L’air  du  temps. 
France  carried  off  two  of  the  first  prizes,  Nor¬ 
way  one,  and  Finland  one.  The  present  collec¬ 
tion  includes  three  stories  from  the  United 
States,  not  eligible  for  prizes  because  the  con¬ 
test  was  organized  by  American  initiative. 
Ceylon,  Greece,  and  Portugal  are  represented, 
but  no  country  of  Slavic  or  Spanish  language, 
unless  it  be  the  Philippines, 

More  important  than  language  is  the  overall 
picture  of  the  modern  world:  the  intrusion  of 
the  city  into  the  country  life  of  Australia  and 
America;  the  advent  of  Uncle  Sam’s  tractors 
in  Turkey,  and  the  resultant  breaking  dowm 
of  its  feudal  system;  the  ominous  possibilities 
of  the  Time  Machine;  the  irony  and  futility 
of  war;  different  aspects  of  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  physically  handicapped.  It  is  significant 
that  a  Finnish  author  should  contribute  a 
humorous  sketch  of  cafe  life  in  Paris;  a  Bel¬ 
gian,  a  study  of  the  race  situation  in  Harlem; 
a  German,  an  adventure  on  an  express  train 
Ixjund  for  Milwaukee. 

Of  the  seven  translators,  all  but  one  have 
several  languages  to  their  credit.  And  to  their 
credit  be  it  said  that  the  stories  do  not  read 
like  translations.  There  is  added  enjoyment  in 
figuring  out  what  must  have  been  the  col¬ 
loquialisms  rendered  by  “Ils  vivent  dans  un 
taudis”  or  “Vous,  les  filles,  9a  suffit  comme  9a!” 

Helen  M.  Ranson 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


^  Pierre  Mac  Orlan.  Les  des  pipes.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1952.  213  pages.  430  fr. 

Fanny  Hill,  a  fille  perdue,  was  the  heroine  of 
an  obscure  work  by  John  Cleland,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pierre  Mac  Orlan,  he  owes  nothing 
to  that  author.  Fanny  was  not  a  mere  fictional 
character,  but  a  real  person,  and  Mac  Orlan 
revives  her  in  accordance  with  what  he  calls 
“the  laws  of  life.”  A  native  of  France,  Fanny 
lived  for  years  in  the  fantastic,  somewhat  sav¬ 
age  London  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
and  conformed  to  the  type  of  courtesan  pic¬ 
tured  by  Hogarth  in  a  series  of  engravings 
entitled  The  Harlots  Progress.  Mac  Orlan  is 
a  master  of  atmosphere,  and  in  reading  this 
supposed  autobiography  of  Fanny  Hill,  we 
vicariously  learn  the  inside  story  of  the  life  of 
a  harlot.  Streeter  Stuart 

Lexington,  Mass. 

**  Georges  Magnane.  Ou  I’herbe  ne  pousse 

plus.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1952.  316  pages. 
540  fr. 

Georges  Magnane  has  once  again  made  use  of 
a  current  event  to  put  into  play  his  consider¬ 
able  creative  powers,  and  has  come  up  this 
time  with  perhaps  his  best  novel.  He  has  aban¬ 
doned  the  biting  satire  of  previous  works  and 
with  great  warmth  shown  himself  a  person 
capable  of  human  sympathy  and  love  for  man. 
The  subject  is  drawn  from  the  events  of  the 
tragic  massacre  of  the  village  of  Oradour  by 
the  Nazi  occupation  army,  which  only  so  re¬ 
cently  loomed  once  again  info  the  news  to  stir 
up  long-smoldering  ashes. 

Magnane’s  novelized  version  of  the  incident 
is  stern  and  powerful,  yet  wonderfully  re¬ 
strained.  Somehow  the  sobriety  of  tone  under¬ 
lines  the  horror  of  the  events  that  suddenly 
brought  tragedy  into  the  life  of  a  small  com¬ 
munity  which  in  its  own  way  assumes  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  all  the  innocent  who  suffer  from 
the  injustices  of  the  scourge  of  war.  Particu¬ 
larly  interesting  are  the  pages  which  attempt 
an  insight  into  the  minds  of  the  Nazi  officers 
and  soldiers  who  carry  out  this  act  of  brutality. 

Robert  G.  Marshal 
Wells  College 

^  Albert  Memmi.  La  statue  de  sel.  Paris. 

Correa.  1953.  282  pages.  585  fr. 

Small  wonder  that  Sartre’s  Temps  Modernes 
published  chapters  from  this  novel  whose  basic 
theme  is  “otherness.”  The  hero,  a  Tunisian 
Jew,  renounces  his  proletarian  background, 
his  African  inheritance,  his  religion,  finally  his 
chances  as  an  intellectual;  he  is,  in  turn,  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  French  whose  civilization  he 
passionately  loves  and  in  w'hose  language  he 
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writes;  but  he  could  have  joined  the  Liberation 
army  only  if  he  had  assumed  an  Arabic  name. 
Bereft  of  social  and  political  interests  and  emo¬ 
tional  ties,  an  introvert  in  search  of  himself, 
he  lives  with  his  past  and  thus,  like  Lot’s  wife, 
becomes  isolated  and  inactive.  An  intense  and 
marginal  existence  of  a  truly  displaced  person, 
a  latter-day  Rene,  is  well,  if  distressingly,  por¬ 
trayed. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

*  Robert  Merle.  La  mort  est  mon  metier. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1952.  325  pages.  590  fr. 
There  is  much  talk  in  Merle’s  second  book 
about  unites  and  rendement,  but  the  reader 
stiffens  as  he  listens,  for  the  units  are  human 
beings,  and  the  production  has  to  do  with  the 
rate  of  their  asphyxiation  and  cremation. 
Rudolf  Lang,  the  protagonist,  traces  his  own 
diabolic  career,  launched  as  an  underaged  vol¬ 
unteer  combatant  in  World  War  I,  terminated 
in  1947  in  the  shadows  of  the  gallows  as  the 
official  executioner  of  2,500,000  persons  at 
Auschwitz,  where  he  had  been  camp  director. 

If  the  present  work  proves  anything,  it 
would  be  that  a  subject  of  this  sort  might  best 
be  avoided  by  writers  of  fiction,  however  tal¬ 
ented  and  intrepid.  One  is  inevitably  jarred,  as 
in  the  case  of  this  novel,  by  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  that  allows  for  the  merest  stylizing  or 
stereotyping;  one  balks  at  the  gratuitous  and 
the  inventive  as  profanations  of  a  sacred 
theme.  Moreover,  circumstances  make  it  too 
easy  to  overtell  or  undertell  a  story  that  can 
admit  of  neither.  Merle  undertells  his;  more 
intensity  is  needed  to  produce  the  fully  damn¬ 
ing  indictment  that  such  a  book  must  consti¬ 
tute. 

Chester  W .  Obuchowsl(i 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  Jean-Charles  Pichon.  Serum  &•  Cie.  Paris. 

Correa.  1952.  283  pages.  540  fr. 

The  obsessions  and  temptations  of  modern 
man  constitute  the  theme  of  this  latest  and 
most  mature  work  of  a  young  novelist.  Serum 
is  the  story  of  a  despairing  hero,  ill-adapted 
socially,  abandoned  by  his  wife,  impotent  and 
masochistic,  who  is  somewhat  of  a  twentieth- 
century  Obermann.  Like  Joyce’s  hero.  Pi- 
chon’s  protagonist,  tossed  about  Paris  during 
twenty-four  hours,  avowing  candidly  his  best 
and  worst  characteristics,  justifies  and  con¬ 
demns  through  himself  modern  man,  denuded 
of  all  social  values.  Pichon  recalls  not  only 
Faulkner  and  Dostoevsky  in  his  preoccupation 
with  the  soul  of  man,  but  also  Horace  McCoy 


with  his  nightmarish  danse  macabre  of  mod¬ 
ern  man,  They  Shoot  Horses  Don’t  They.  A 
disturbing  and  powerful  novel. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

*  Paul  Pilotaz.  La  part  de  del.  Paris.  Mer- 
cure  de  France.  1951.  229  pages.  300  fr. 
Admirers  of  Graham  Greene’s  recent  novels 
should  like  this  terse  account  of  how  Robert 
Champion,  a  misanthropic  banana  planter  of 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  gets  a  lesson  in 
brotherhood  during  his  convalescence  from  a 
snakebite  and  discovers  in  himself  “cette  part 
de  ciel  qui  est  en  chacun  de  nous.”  Other  read¬ 
ers  will  probably  close  the  book  with  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction,  wishing  that  the  author  had 
come  down  to  earth  long  enough  to  make  clear 
— either  in  psychiatric  terms  or  in  words  of 
one  syllable — just  what  caused  M.  Champion 
to  be  such  an  unsociable  and  unhappy  man  in 
the  first  place. 

Todd  Downing 
Ato\a,  01{la. 

^  Jean  Tardieu.  La  premiere  personne  du 
singulier.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1952.  126 
pages. 

This  slim  volume  of  “poemes  en  prose”  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  slim  addition  to  the  already  im¬ 
pressive  list  of  works  Jean  Tardieu  displays 
under  the  heading  Du  mime  auteur,  for  it 
contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pages  of 
writing  of  any  contemporary  this  reviewer  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  read  for  some  time. 
The  book  is  divided  into  parts,  the  first  of 
which  gives  the  entire  volume  its  name.  On 
the  first  page,  the  author  informs  us  that  we 
are  to  read  his  “histoirc  a  moi,”  and  this  is 
exactly  the  case,  even  in  those  stories  grouped 
under  other  headings.  The  author  reveals  a 
delightful  and  delicate  sense  of  humor  which 
gives  the  reader  the  pleasant  sensation  that  the 
poet  is  never  taking  himself  too  seriously  even 
though  he  constantly  speaks  in  the  first  person 
singular. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

^  Maurice  Toesca.  Le  fantassin  a  cheval. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1953.  271  pages.  540 
fr. 

This  novel  of  humorous  fantasy  combines  a 
theme  of  the  diligent  soldier  with  a  scandal  in 
the  War  Ministry  in  Paris,  developing  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Toesca’s  more  ambitious  Le  scandale. 
A  school-teacher,  during  military  service,  re¬ 
grets  his  loves  and  freedom  but  tries  to  do  his 
duty.  Unsolicited  favoritism  sends  him  to  the 
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Ministry  as  a  secretary,  with  leaves  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion  and  very  little  work.  The  operations 
within  the  Ministry  are  a  lighter  version  of 
the  earlier  novel,  and  presumably  tell  too 
much  to  be  pleasant.  There  is,  however,  a 
kind  of  elegance  in  the  bureaucracy  portrayed, 
thanks  to  the  author’s  theme  of  the  invisible 
workings  of  chance  and  the  creation  of  inevit¬ 
able  and  mysteriously  intolerable  situations. 

Francis  Carmody 
University  of  California 

^  Paul  Vialar.  Les  faux-fuyants.  Paris.  Jul- 
liard.  1953.  230  pages.  500  fr. 

Mehlen  spent  his  childhood  in  the  isolated 
mountain  heights  of  France  in  the  most  abject 
poverty  and  neglect — worse  than  the  beasts 
around  him.  Following  a  philosophy  of  live 
and  let  die,  he  became  a  self-made  man,  and, 
through  ruthless  intrigue,  rose  to  dominate 
vast  industrial  empires  and  control  broad  po¬ 
litical  power.  The  whole  book  is  a  monologue 
in  which  Mehlen  tells  the  story  of  his  life  in 
order  to  win  the  love  of  Angele  and  convince 
her  that  he  is  not  a  monster  but  a  normal, 
successful,  modern  man,  unfettered  by  con¬ 
ventional  morals  and  sentiment. 

Streeter  Stuart 
Lexington,  Mass. 

^  Philippe  Jones.  Seul  un  arbre.  Paris.  Les 
Lettres.  1952.  45  pages. 

This  young  Belgian  poet  confirms  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume  of  verse  the  great  promise  shown 
in  his  previous  booklets,  Le  voyageur  de  la 
nuit  and  Grand  largue.  Exquisite,  delicate 
sensibility  and  keen  intelligence  combine  for 
striking  effects.  Much  heartbreak,  conveyed 
with  Verlainian  touch: 

Car  il  plcuvait  a  pcrdrc  halcinc 
sur  les  vcrsants  dc  notrc  cocur.  .  . 
and  moving  outcries  of  despair  over  the  “tech¬ 
nological”  age,  as  in  Chantier: 

Bon  Dicu  tu  dors 
ct  la  villc  se  gonflc 
commc  Ic  ventre  d’un  novc. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Alexandre  Arnoux.  Etudes  et  caprices. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1953.  332  pages.  600 
fr. 

Tltis  scries  of  essays  displays  a  keen  and  lively 
observation  of  life.  Arnoux  runs  a  long  gamut 
of  experience  with  his  caprices,  from  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  creative  artist’s  mind  {Prelude  inter- 
rompu)y  to  a  leisurely  perusal  of  favorite  books 
{Peregrinations  des  livres),  to  essays  on  the 
theater,  the  Middle  Ages,  or  Alfred  de  Musset. 
His  studies  are  not  philosophic  in  the  sys¬ 
tematic  sense  of  that  word,  but  reveal  sharp 


thinking  and  insight.  Perhaps  their  outstand¬ 
ing  characteristic  is  a  certain  impressionistic 
sketchiness  based  on  the  senses. 

I  think  that  the  essay  on  Faust  II  is  the  best 
and  most  careful  of  the  group,  although  there 
are  some  startlingly  good  shorter  ones  (c.g., 
Carrefour  de  la  litterature,  du  cinema,  de  la 
radio).  In  the  essay  on  Goethe,  the  author  is 
forceful  when  he  states  that  we  should  not  try 
to  interpret  this  drama  literally  in  the  light  of 
Goethe’s  varied  life.  He  strikes  out  against  the 
top-heavy  criticism  spent  on  tracing  the  source 
of  Faust  II.  He  shows  great  admiration  for  the 
Goethean  visual  capacity  and  capability:  the 
acute  sense  of  sight  in  both  art  and  nature.  As 
a  result  of  this  keen  annotating,  Faust  II  stands 
as  a  work  of  art  apart  from  the  man  Goethe, 
and  also  emerges  as  a  part  of  many  other  great 
works  of  art  to  which  Goethe  had  responded 
or  was  to  anticipate. 

Madeline  Cundiff 
University  of  Louisville 

^  C.  Favarger,  et  al.  L’homme  face  a  la  mort. 
Neuchatel.  Delachaux  &  Niestle.  1952.  187 
pages. 

Seven  wise  men  from  the  University  of  Neu¬ 
chatel  look  at  death.  A  botanist  tells  us  that 
there  is  little  hof)e  for  p)erpetual  life  above  the 
amoeba  level  (thank  God!).  A  jurist,  that 
civilized  people  no  longer  believe  in  the  death 
penalty  (If  Socrates  and  Jesus  had  been  re¬ 
prieved!).  A  scholar,  that  Villon,  Ronsard, 
d’Aubigne,  Hugo,  Baudelaire  and  Valery 
wrote  very  fine  poetry  about  death.  A  philoso¬ 
pher,  that  living  men  should  not  worry  about 
death  (“We’ll  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come 
to  it”),  and  that  the  dead  need  not  worry  any 
more.  A  theologian,  in  two  lectures,  that 
Christ  conquered  death,  so  why  shouldn’t  we? 
All  this  very  lofty,  and  very  well  expressed.  It 
must  have  brought  comfort  and  inspiration  to 
the  good  people  of  Neuchatel,  Le  Lode  and 
La  Chaux-de-Fonds.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  also  lift  up  the  souls  of  Kansas 
City  and  Seattle. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Monseigneur  Feltin,  et  al.  L’Eglise  et  la 
liberte.  Paris.  Flore.  1952.  264  pages.  510 
fr. 

This  record  of  the  annual  convention  of  lead¬ 
ing  French  Catholic  writers  and  professional 
men  contains  the  speeches  and  discussions  of 
the  participants  on  the  central  theme  of  “Lib¬ 
erty”  and  the  part  it  plays  in  faith  and  dogma, 
in  modern  human  existence,  in  scientific  and 
medical  research,  in  artistic  and  literary  crea- 
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tion,  and  in  the  historical  disciplines.  An  allo¬ 
cution  delivered  by  Archbishop  Feltin  of  Paris 
serves  as  an  introduction,  and  the  discourses 
on  “The  Freedom  of  the  Children  of  God” 
present  a  fitting  summary  and  conclusion. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  volume  are 
such  outstanding  representatives  of  French 
theology,  philosophy,  science,  and  literature  as 
P.  Danielou,  S.J.,  Gabriel  Marcel,  Dr.  Polo- 
novski.  Dr.  H.  Pequignot,  and  P.  Regamey, 
O.P.  The  table  of  contents  is  especially  valu¬ 
able  because  of  the  added  biographical  data. 
While  there  are  many  differences  in  individual 
approach  to  the  general  problem,  there  is  prac¬ 
tical  unanimity  in  the  description  of  “Liberty” 
as  a  means  rather  than  an  ultimate  end,  a 
means  that  is  to  aid  man  in  the  fulfillment  of 
his  final  destiny.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Paul  Foulquie.  Alain.  Paris.  L’Ecole.  n.d. 

1 76  pages. 

Alain’s  widow,  Madame  Emile  Chartier, 
prefaces  this  little  book  with  a  letter  denounc¬ 
ing  its  bias  and  its  gaps.  But,  she  adds,  Alain 
was  ever  a  defender  of  free  discussion;  so  she 
welcomes  —  reluctantly  —  these  pages,  study 
and  anthology  combined.  Her  chief  objection 
is  that  by  neglecting  Entretiens  ati  lord  de  la 
mer  and  Les  dieux,  Foulquie  minimizes  the 
importance  of  Alain  as  a  metaphysician.  But 
Alain  had  repeatedly  declared  himself  op¬ 
posed  to  all  systems;  and  he  returns  thanks  for 
his  indifference  to  insoluble  problems.  His  in¬ 
numerable  Propos — miniature  essays  for  the 
daily  press,  akin,  with  profound  differences,  to 
Will  Rogers’s  columns — give  him  a  unique 
and  undefinable  place  in  modern  literature. 
Foulquie  does  not  conceal  his  opinion  that 
Alain’s  fame  will  die  with  the  generation  of 
his  students.  But  he  quotes  Maurois  to  the 
effect  that  Alain  is  the  Montaigne  of  our  times. 
Odd  that  Alain’s  most  faithful  disciple  should 
be  a  model  of  all  that  Alain  affected  to  spurn: 
smooth  elegance,  social,  financial,  academic 
success.  Perhaps  there  was  a  sour-grapes  ele¬ 
ment  in  Alain’s  austerity;  perhaps  there  is' a 
nostalgic  melancholy  back  of  Maurois’s  mar¬ 
velous  career. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Jacques  Lacour-Gayet,  ed.  Histoire  du 
commerce.  I:  La  terre  et  les  hommes.  II: 
Le  commerce  de  I’ancien  monde  jusqua 
la  fin  du  XF®  siecle.  Paris.  SPID.  1950. 
377,  360  pages.  6,000  fr.  ( for  five  complete 
volumes). 

These  first  two  volumes  of  a  five-volume  work 


on  the  history  of  world  commerce  represent 
the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  single  studies  on  the  history  of  com¬ 
merce  available  in  the  Western  world.  The 
first  volume  combines  a  demographic  study,  a 
geography  of  commerce,  a  study  of  the  various 
types  and  kinds  of  business  organization,  and 
one  of  the  most  complete  general  bibliogra¬ 
phies  on  world  commerce  (prepared  by  An- 
dree  Gobert)  which  this  reviewer  has  yet  seen. 

The  second  volume  begins  the  actual  his¬ 
torical  evaluation  implicit  in  the  title  of  the 
general  work.  Maxime  Lemosse,  writing  on 
the  ancient  commerce  of  the  Near  East  and 
the  Mediterranean  basin  up  to  the  period  of 
the  Moslem  invasions  of  Africa  and  Eurof)e, 
and  Marguerite  Boulet,  describing  the  com¬ 
merce  of  medieval  Europe,  develop  with  rigor¬ 
ous  care  the  now  generally-accepted  thesis  that 
the  commerce  and  trade  of  this  region  were 
characterized  by  a  gradual  evolution  and 
change — rather  than  by  a  series  of  “falls”  at 
the  hands  of  invaders,  whether  Persians,  bar¬ 
barians,  or  Nfoslems.  The  stress  of  the  entire 
volume  is  upon  the  continuity  rather  than  the 
rupture  of  trade  during  the  period,  and  in  the 
process,  certain  of  the  concepts  of  the  great 
Belgian  historian  Henri  Pirenne  are  seriously 
questioned. 

The  only  noticeable  lack  in  the  work  is  that 
perhaps  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  various  technological  developments  which, 
along  with  economic  and  political  institutional 
modifications,  have  contributed  to  the  con¬ 
stantly  changing  face  of  commerce  in  the 
world.  Dwight  de  Lano  Saunders 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Leonie  Villard.  La  France  et  les  Etats 
Unis.  Exchanges  et  rencontres,  1524-1800. 
Lyon.  1.  A.  C.  1952.  xiv  -|-  407  pages  -f- 
32  plates.  990  fr. 

In  this  publication,  Leonie  Villard  brings  to 
the  public  the  results  of  her  long  research  con¬ 
cerning  the  most  significant  relations  that  have 
existed  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  between  France  and  the  colonies  which 
became  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
text  is  rich  in  accounts  of  eventful  contacts, 
anecdotes  and  stories,  some  well  known,  others 
heretofore  unpublished.  The  inclusion  in  a 
single  volume  of  all  this  material  will  be 
greatly  beneficial  to  those  w'ho  are  interested 
in  the  early  history  of  our  country.  Many  pho¬ 
tographic  reproductions  of  rare  documents, 
pictures,  maps,  etc.,  increase  the  interest  and 
the  quality  of  this  remarkable  book. 

Edmond  de  faive 
Gulf  Park  College 


^  Gilbert  Lely.  V/e  du  Marquis  de  Sade.  I. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1952.  532  pages.  1,200 
£r. 

Gilbert  Lely,  the  uncontested  authority  on  the 
life  and  works  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade,  has 
brought  out  the  first  volume  of  what  promises 
to  be  the  definitive  biography  of  the  author  of 
Justine.  This  volume  traces  in  minute  detail- 
the  life  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade  from  1740  to 
1773.  It  gives  all  the  available  documents  con¬ 
cerning  this  period  and  includes  thirty-eight 
important  inedits;  in  fact,  it  is  so  full  of  docu¬ 
ments  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  follow  the 
thread  of  the  story. 

The  author  has  been  able  to  clear  up  obscure 
facts  about  the  early  life  of  the  Marquis  and 
thus  gives  a  better  understanding  of  the 
strange  character  of  this  unusual  writer.  The 
second  volume  is  now  being  prepared  and 
should  appear  within  the  next  year. 

Hobart  Ryland 
University  of  Kentucky 

^  Henri  Beraud.  Les  dernier s  beaux  jours. 

Paris.  Plon.  1953.  272  pages.  570  fr. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  period  extending  be¬ 
tween  the  two  World  Wars  is  called  by  many 
“the  last  beautiful  days,”  for  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Henri  Beraud  so  qualifies  it  for  per¬ 
sonal  reasons.  For  him,  it  has  been  full  of 
happy  occurrences  such  as  his  rise  from  a 
somewhat  obscure  journalist  to  a  great  inter¬ 
national  reporter  and  popular  author.  But  the 
war  put  a  sudden  end  to  his  brilliant  career: 
He  joined  the  collaborationists  and  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  them,  until  he 
met  his  doom.  Condemned  to  death  after  the 
Liberation,  he  was  saved  from  the  execution 
squad,  his  death  sentence  having  been  changed 
to  life  imprisonment.  It  is  from  his  prison  that 
he  wrote  Les  derniers  beaux  jours,  a  dynamic 
story  which  proves  that  he  has  lost  nothing  of 
the  spirit  and  talent  of  the  reporter  he  once 
was.  This  colorful  narration  brings  back  to 
life  many  public  figures  (sinister  as  well  as 
appealing)  well  known  during  the  author’s 
heyday.  One  frequently  rejects  the  author’s 
opinions,  but  one  has  to  admit  his  sincerity. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  ParJ(^  College 

^  Andre  Beucler.  Vingt  ans  avec  Leon-Paul 
F argue.  Geneve.  Milieu  du  Monde.  1952. 
285  pages  plates. 

“One  day  you  will  go  and  stroll  through  our 
quarters,  which  will,  perhaps,  lift  their  brow, 
seeing  you  alone.  You  will  question  the  traces, 
the  dreams,  the  shadows.  Then,  if  you  want. 
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take  a  little  pencil  and  write  a  few  words  about 
your  old  Fargue.” 

That  is  what  Andre  Beucler  has  done.  He 
has  fulfilled  the  last  wish  of  his  friend  and 
has  tenderly  evoked  Leon-Paul  Fargue,  Pa¬ 
risian,  poet  and  pedestrian  about  town,  as  well 
as  the  atmosphere  of  Paris  between  the  two 
world  wars.  Fargue  was  equally  at  home  with 
his  confreres  of  the  French  Academy  and  the 
little  people  of  Paris.  They  all  come  to  life  in 
anecdotes,  incidents,  stories — humorous,  farci¬ 
cal,  or  touching.  Numerous  monologues  give 
a  picture  of  what  must  have  been  the  poet’s 
verbal  virtuosity.  nWorld  War  II  and  the  Oc¬ 
cupation  brought  about  the  disappearance  of 
the  carefree  Paris  to  which  Fargue  was  so  in¬ 
timately  related.  Although  he  had  become 
famous  and  w’ealthy,  a  crippling  paralysis  im¬ 
mobilized  him  for  the  last  years  of  his  life.  On 
this  tragic  note  ended  the  earthly  existence  of 
a  man  whose  capacity  to  enjoy  life  and  com¬ 
municate  this  enjoyment  to  others  was 
matched  only  by  his  artistic  achievement.  It  is 
no  small  compliment  to  Andre  Beucler  that  he 
has  fashioned  with  words  so  fine  and  moving 
a  monument  to  his  old  friend. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

^  Edouard  Herriot.  Jadis.  D’une  guerre  a 
Vautre  (1914-1936).  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1952.  650  pages.  975  fr. 

M.  Herriot  here  reports  minutely  all  the 
events  of  his  career  from  the  time  of  the 
declaration  of  war  in  1914  to  the  year  1936. 
As  he  was  in  turn  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  Prime  Minister,  President  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  and  delegate  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  he  played  an  important  part  in  the 
politics  of  this  hectic  era.  As  he  possesses  the 
keen  mind  of  a  brilliant  graduate  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  follow  his  judgments  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  succession  of  issues  which  grad¬ 
ually  brought  Europe  to  the  cataclysm  of  1939. 
A  great  part  of  his  activities  has  been — and 
still  is — devoted  to  his  beloved  city  of  Lyons, 
of  which  he  has  been  Mayor  since  1905.  Let  us 
recall  that  Herriot  had  previously  published 
Episodes  in  which  he  related  his  opposition  to 
the  V’ichy  Government,  and  his  captivity  un¬ 
der  the  Nazis.  The  two  books  constitute  the 
fascinating  memoirs  of  an  eminent  statesman. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Park  (College 

^  Francis  fourdain.  Sans  remords  ni  ran- 
cune.  Paris.  Correa.  1953.  315  pages.  690 
fr. 

Francis  Jourdain,  born  in  1876,  was  in  close 
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touch  with  three  worlds,  anarchists,  authors, 
artists.  I  belong  to  the  same  generation,  and  I 
too  flirted  with  anarchy:  the  Reclus,  Jean 
Grave,  Sebastien  Faure,  Louise  Michel;  then 
I  discovered  that  my  anarchism  was  the  lib¬ 
eral  orthodoxy  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover:  Man  vs.  the  State.  In  art  (he  was 
himself  a  painter,  decorator  and  art  critic),  his 
favorite  is  Monet,  his  pet  aversion  Gustave 
Moreau.  He  draws  a  searching  and  destruc¬ 
tive  portrait  of  Rouault,  and  tells  damaging 
anecdotes  about  Rodin.  In  literature,  his  bete 
noire  is  Huysmans,  and  his  hero  is  Charles- 
Louis  Philippe  {Bubu  de  Montparnasse).  Elie 
Faure  was  a  brother  to  him.  But  he  sees  the 
flaw:  “Reflechi,  Elie  eut  voulu  fxjsseder  le 
dynamisme  de  I’irreflechi;  civilise,  il  eut  voulu 
etre  le  barbare,  incapable  de  refrener  les  de- 
sordres  d’une  volupte  indomptee.”  The  great 
German  heresy,  manifest  chiefly  in  Nietzsche, 
but  also  in  Stefan  Zweig,  and  even  at  times  in 
TTiomas  Mann.  On  Nap)oleon,  Jourdain  differs 
radically  from  Faure:  His  few  pages  on  the 
Legend  are  the  most  thorough  debunking  I 
have  come  across.  Mere  sketches,  not  a  fresco; 
but  a  very  valuable  document,  honest,  rich  and 
varied,  written  with  great  verve. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Edouard  Bonnefous.  L’Europe  en  face  de 
son  destin.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France.  386  pages  +  1  map. 

.\s  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  need  of 
uniting  the  Christian  countries  in  order  to 
avoid  wars  had  appeared  to  the  thinkers  of 
Europe.  Edouard  Bonnefous  reports  eleven 
plans  proposed  in  this  line  before  the  twentieth 
century,  nine  of  them  due  to  Frenchmen,  and 
two  to  Englishmen.  After  1918,  the  need  was 
justified  for  political  reasons  especially.  In 
1924  a  “Pan  European  Union”  was  presented 
by  Count  Coudenhove-Kalergi,  and  in  1929 
Aristide  Briand  advocated  the  “European 
Union.”  The  latter  probably  could  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  but  for  the  opposition  of  England  at  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  our  days,  the  need  is 
justified  by  economic  and  military  reasons. 

Edouard  Bonnefous,  who  is  a  professor  at 
the  Institut  des  Hautes  Etudes  Internationales 
and  a  delegate  to  the  European  Council,  is 
well  qualified  to  discuss  the  situation.  In  his 
book,  he  examines  it  from  all  angles,  relates 
the  great  progress  made,  the  obstacles  still  to 
be  overcome,  and  expresses  his  suggestions 
(among  them  the  Bonnefous  Plan  presented 
in  1950  to  the  Consultative  Assembly  in  Stras¬ 
bourg)  for  the  success  of  a  true  confederation 
of  the  European  nations. 


The  book  opens  with  a  luminous  preface 
by  Andre  Siegfried;  it  ends  with  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  numerous  documents  such  as: 
treaties,  constitutions,  protocols,  etc.,  concern¬ 
ing  the  European  union. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Par\  College 

^  Almanack  des  Lettres  1953.  Paris.  Horay. 

1952.  256  pages.  525  fr. 

This  useful  and  amusing  year-book  of  literary 
information  changes  little  in  format  and  policy 
from  year  to  year.  Last  year  (see  B.  A.  27:1, 
p.  56)  we  indicated  its  coverage  in  some  detail. 
Three-fourths  of  the  specialists  who  recorded 
the  literary  happenings  of  1951  have  done  the 
same  service  for  those  of  1952. 

The  whimsical  Foreword  which  is  a  feature 
of  the  Almanack  comes  this  year  from  the 
agile  typewriter  of  Marcel  Arland,  who  deals 
a  little  satirically  but  sympathetically  and  ap¬ 
provingly  with  the  international  congress  of 
poets  at  Knokke  which  one  of  the  poets, 
Arthur  Haulot,  reported  for  Bool{s  Abroad 
(27:1,  p.  38).  There  is  substance  in  Pierre 
Descaves’s  paper  on  L'ecrivain  et  I’artiste 
devant  le  droit  d’auteur  and  in  Robert  Coi- 
plet’s  anniversary  tribute  to  Hugo,  Bourget, 
and  Zola.  The  reference  lists  are  invaluable; 
but  why  is  the  selected  list  of  French  pub¬ 
lishers  so  much  shorter  than  last  year’s? 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Joseph  Duhr,  S.  J.  L'art  des  arts:  Eduquer 
un  enfant.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1953.  472 
pages.  890  fr. 

This  book  by  a  Jesuit  priest  expresses  pretty 
well  the  main  Catholic  ideals  on  the  education 
of  children.  Using  references  from  general 
education,  psychology,  psycho-analysis,  as  well 
as  the  Pontifical  Documents,  the  author  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  presenting  a  very  readable  and  quite 
accurate  account  (within  his  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence)  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  by  all  who  are  responsible  in  some  way 
for  educating,  guiding  and  counseling,  from 
birth  to  maturity,  our  future,  and  I  trust  better 
civilized,  citizens. 

Within  the  scope  of  470  pages  the  author 
discusses  the  following  topics:  The  Goals  of 
Education,  The  Development  of  Man,  The 
Desirable  Kind  of  Family  Environment,  The 
Usages  of  Authority,  and  lastly,  in  a  long  sec¬ 
tion  comprising  one-half  the  book.  The  Stages 
of  Education,  which  traces  the  developmental 
history  of  the  individual  from  the  prenatal 
stage  through  adolescence. 

Henry  Angelino 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 
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*  Albert  Beguin.  Les  Indes — I'lnde.  Neu- 
chatel.  Baconnierc.  1953.  166  pages,  ill.  -b 
24  plates.  6.25  Sw.  fr. 

This  book  is  a  hybrid  of  travelog  and  cultural 
study.  Yet  even  here  the  travelog  element  is 
varied  by  visits  to  unorthodox  areas.  One  sees 
the  life  of  the  out-of-touch  villages  in  the 
hinterland  and  hears  the  cries  from  the  sordid 
dwellings  of  the  outcast.  Beyond  the  pale  of 
travelog  and  sociology,  Beguin  writes  of  In¬ 
dian  democracy,  of  Pandit  Nehru,  of  political 
forces  and  of  Communism.  He  adds  little  to 
our  knowledge,  but  writing  in  a  catchy  style 
and  illustrating  with  numerous  photographs, 
he  has  given  us  a  book  that  is  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  numerous  ones  already  published 
on  South  Asia.  Percy  Buchanan 

University  of  Of{lahoma 

^  Roger  Bodart.  Dialogues  africains.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Artistes.  1952.  120  pages  -}-  12 
plates. 

A  Belgian  poet  visits  the  Congo  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  understand  the  mentality  of  the 
blacks. 

After  being  one  of  the  most  backward  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Congo  is  suddenly  turning  modern 
with  the  harnessing  of  its  vast  potential  of 
water  power  and  its  riches  both  mineral  and 
agricultural.  While  this  brings  employment 
and  comfort  to  the  natives,  it  is  destroying 
their  ancestral  way  of  life.  Some  are  aware  of 
the  spiritual  loss  and  many  of  the  evolues  find 
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“In  talking  with  university  people  in  different 
places,  I  noted  these  problems  faced  by  the  univer¬ 
sities  in  Indonesia:  Efforts  to  make  the  Indonesian 
language  the  universal  medium  of  instruction  in  uni¬ 
versities  and  other  schools  are  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  very  few  books  in  the  Indonesian  lan¬ 
guage  that  can  be  procured  for  higher  education.  Some 
have  been  translated.  From  the  Library  of  Congress 
procurement  angle,  there  are  very  few  indeed  that  are 
original  study  and  not  translations.  The  problem  of  a 
vocabulary  of  technical  terms  in  the  national  language 
is  one  that  the  Burmese  also  have  faced.  Since  the 
Dutch  language  is  rapidly  going  out  of  use,  a  Board  of 
Language  has  been  set  up  and  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  translating  about  350  books  in  all 


they  belong  neither  to  the  black  nor  the  white 
world,  neither  to  the  present  nor  the  past. 
Some  Europeans  also  see  the  danger  and  en¬ 
courage  the  native  to  preserve  the  old  values 
in  music,  poetry,  and  art.  The  French  painter 
Pierre  Romain-Desfosses  has  established  in 
Elisabethville  a  studio  for  Congolese  artists, 
six  of  whom  have  contributed  illustrations  for 
the  present  work. 

Jeanne  d'Ucel 
Norman,  O^la. 

^  Max-Pol  Fouchet.  Les  peuples  nus.  Paris. 

Correa.  1953.  287  pages. 

Professor  of  Art  History  and  Aesthetics  at  the 
American  University  of  Paris,  Max-Pol  Fou¬ 
chet  is  also  a  great  traveler  and  a  noted  re¬ 
porter.  He  has  traveled  around  the  world,  and 
has  recorded  the  results  of  his  investigations 
in  brilliant  chronicles.  Here  he  relates  his  voy¬ 
age  in  French  Africa.  A  virtuoso  of  the  simile, 
the  metaphor,  and  more  than  once,  of  trucu¬ 
lence,  in  a  style  quite  personal,  he  treats  his 
subject  in  the  most  entertaining  fashion.  The 
life  of  the  natives  in  the  regions  visited  is 
especially  well  depicted;  he  does  not  leave  any 
stone  unturned,  nor,  for  that  matter,  any  veil 
undrawn.  The  chapter  on  Madagascar  must  be 
cited  apart  for  its  special  interest,  and  the  one 
concerning  a  visit  to  the  Mauritius  island  for 
the  amusing  esprit  d’ observation  of  the  author. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Parl{  College 
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branches  of  science  and  of  establishing  new  technical 
terms.  The  official  organ  of  the  board  is  Medan  Bahasa, 
which  regularly  publishes  a  list  of  newly  created  words 
and  terms  in  the  Indonesian  language.  I  was  interested 
to  learn  that  English  is  looked  upon  as  the  second 
language  of  Indonesia.  Of  the  many,  many  people 
with  whom  I  talked,  I  cannot  think  of  one  who  was 
unable  to  talk  .English  quite  well.” 

Luther  Evans,  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
in  the  Library’s  Information  Btdletin. 


Congress  Weekjiy,  “A  Review  of  Jewish  Interests,” 
has  devoted  a  noteworthy  special  section  of  its  June  15 
issue  to  Ludwig  Lewisohn  at  seventy. 


Books  in  German 

( For  other  Books  in  German,  see  Head-Liners*') 


^  Erich  Fechner.  Recht  und  Politic  in  Adal¬ 
bert  Stifters  "Witif{0.”  Tubingen.  Mohr. 
1952.  87  pages.  4.80  dm. 

Literate  jurists  have  always  enjoyed  investi¬ 
gating  the  legal  aspects  in  the  works  of  great 
writers.  But  when  we  think  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  figure  like  Jhering  and  hold  his  books 
against  this  Stifter  study  by  a  Tubingen  law 
professor,  we  discover  immediately  a  funda¬ 
mental  distinction.  Jhering’s  books  reflect  se¬ 
curity;  Fechner’s  interpretation  reveals  the 
hopelessness  of  modern  Europe.  Many  Euro¬ 
peans  have  forgotten  the  bombs  and  the 
deaths,  but  the  best,  like  Fechner,  have  re¬ 
turned  from  the  wars  changed  men.  In  search 
of  lasting  values  and  fundamental  principles, 
Fechner  takes  Stifter’s  last  novel  for  a  guide 
to  that  moral  essence  which  is  human  good¬ 
ness  and  the  conscience  of  man.  Not  only  do 
our  times  become  fuller  and  also  fuller  of 
hope  when  we  find  so  rich  and  deep  a  book; 
not  only  does  Stifter  become  more  alive  and 
more  understandable;  but  the  principles  of 
might  and  right  themselves  take  on  a  richer 
meaning  when  seen  not  as  abstractions,  but  as 
human  manifestations. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  J.  W.  Goethe.  W est-dstlicher  Divan.  Max 
Rychner,  cd.  Zurich.  Manesse.  1952.  xlvii 
4-  600  pages. 

This  complete  edition  of  one  of  the  poetic 
masterpieces  of  all  ages  contains  not  only  all 
the  poems,  but  also  the  original  or  discarded 
versions  from  the  Nachlass,  the  Paralipomena, 
and  Goethe’s  Noten  und  Abhandlungen  zu 
beserem  V erst'dndnis  des  west-dstlichen  Di¬ 
vans.  Tastefully  presented  and  delightfully 
printed,  the  volume’s  value  is  considerably  en¬ 
hanced  by  Max  Rychner’s  absolutely  splendid 
Vorwort  and  his  expert  Erlduterungen  of  each 
poem,  which  rank  among  the  most  lucid  and 
intelligent  comments  yet.  An  indispensable 
complement  to  Emil  Staiger’s  three-volume 
edition  of  Goethe’s  Gedichte,  published  in  the 
same  series,  this  work  is  a  particularly  re¬ 
markable  offering  in  the  rightfully  famed 
“Manesse  Bibliothek  der  Weltliteratur.’’ 

E.  E.  N. 


^  Werner  Gunther.  Weltinnenraum.  Die 

Dichtung  Rainer  Maria  Rilkes.  Berlin. 

Schmidt.  1952.  342  pages.  26.80  dm. 
Gunther  wrote  his  volume  on  Rilke  as  “ein 
zum  Riihmen  Bestellter.”  The  Swiss  scholar 
definitely  deserves  all  praise  for  his  effort  to 
gain  insight  into  Rilke’s  world,  the  poet’s 
Weltinnenraum,  and  to  share  it  with  the  read¬ 
er.  While  it  is  fortunate  that  this  volume  could 
reappear  in  a  second  and  somewhat  enlarged 
edition,  and  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  was 
quoted  several  times  by  the  Rilke  expert  J.  F. 
Angelloz  in  his  column  on  German  literature 
in  the  Mercure  de  France,  we  must  reserve  our 
judgment  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work  for 
any  beginner  in  Rilke  studies.  Fundamentally, 
a  vast  knowledge  of  Rilke’s  works  and  of  the 
rich,  all-too-rich  literature  around  Rilke  is  pre¬ 
supposed  by  the  author.  His  hero  “can’t  do  no 
wrong.” 

Important  biographies,  like  that  by  Nora 
Wydenbruck,  are  not  yet  accounted  for.  Love 
makes  one  definitely  blind,  and  contrasting 
Make  with  Aschenbach  in  Thomas  Mann’s 
Death  in  Venice,  and  calling  the  latter  a 
“geniessender,  selbstgefalliger  Dulderasthet” 
alarmed  your  reviewer,  who  is  fearful  that 
Gunther  either  misunderstood  Mann’s  master- 
work  or  lost  his  sense  for  balance  because  of 
“Riihmen.”  Heine  receives  a  very  bad  mark 
(wiirdelos),  and  his  fellow-Jews  the  authors 
of  the  Talmud  are  not  even  mentioned  al¬ 
though  attributes  which  they  ascribe  to  the 
angels,  somehow  parallel  to  the  famous  invo¬ 
cation  of  the  second  elegy  of  Duino,  play  a  big 
part  in  the  Rilke  literature.  However,  Gunther 
— like  the  German  Rilke  researchers  in  Hit¬ 
ler’s  Reich — knows  only  the  angels  of  the  New 
Testament  and  of  the  Koran. 

Robert  Rie 
Clark  College 

^  Friedrich  Hebbel.  Werkf  in  zwei  Bdnden. 

Gerhard  Fricke,  ed.  Miinchen.  Hanser. 
1952.  838,  711  pages.  28.50  dm. 

Publisher  Carl  Hanser  rates  special  praise  for 
making  available  to  the  widest  reading  public, 
at  reasonable  prices,  Gesamtwerke  or  Haupt- 
werkje  editions  of  eminent  Gprman  writers,  all 
excellently  printed  on  Bible  paper,  tastefully 
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presented,  competently  selected  and  discussed. 
His  two-volume  Hebbcl  edition  is  one  of  the 
best.  It  is  not  the  complete  but  definitely  the 
essential  Hebbel,  comprising  “das  heute  Le- 
bendige”  of  the  author’s  work:  almost  all  the 
plays,  the  finest  poems,  other  important  writ¬ 
ings.  There  is  a  generous  selection  from  Heb- 
bel’s  diaries  and  letters.  The  editor’s  32-page 
Nachwort  is  stimulating  in  its  challenge  of 
traditional  and  often  erroneous  evaluations.  A 
smoothly  arranged  Lebenstafel  and  Personen- 
register  enhance  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
this  particularly  fine  offering. 

E.  E.  N. 

Rolf  Italiaander,  ed.  Niederldndische  Mei- 

ster  der  Erzdhlung.  Bremen.  Dorn.  1952. 
324  pages.  8.50  dm. 

A  capable  author  and  experienced  translator 
has  compiled  an  anthology  of  Dutch  narrative 
prose.  As  in  most  anthologies,  the  selections 
are  the  personal  choice  of  the  editor,  and  there 
is  no  point  in  asking  why  one  particular 
author  has  been  included  and  another  omitted. 
The  book  contains  the  work  of  four  literary 
generations,  both  Dutch  and  Flemish,  with 
emphasis  on  the  younger  writers.  Thus  Mau- 
rits  Dekker,  Marnix  Gijsen,  Anna  Blaman, 
Theun  de  Varies,  and  Adriaan  Morrien  are  rep¬ 
resented  along  with  Louis  Couperus,  Stijn 
Streuvels,  Willem  Elsschot,  and  Felix  Tim¬ 
mermans.  Brief  biographical  notes  on  the 
authors  themselves  have  been  added  by  the 
editor,  and  Professor  N.  A.  Donkersloot,  one 
of  Holland’s  outstanding  literary  critics,  has 
provided  a  critical  postscript. 

Seymour  Flaxman 
New  Yorl{  University 

^  Theoderich  Kampmann.  Die  Welt  Wer¬ 
ner  Bergengruens.  Warendorf.  Schnell. 
1952.  78  pages.  2.40  dm. 

The  essential  contribution  of  this  little  book 
lies  in  its  interpretations  of  three  novels  by 
Bergengruen:  Am  Himmel  wie  auf  Erden, 
Der  Grosstyrann  und  das  Gericht,  and  Das 
Eeuerzeichen — interpretations  which  take  up 
less  than  half  of  the  78  pages.  Another  20 
pages  consist  of  prose  and  poetical  selections 
by  Bergengruen  which  have  been  previously 
published  elsewhere.  The  mention  of  other 
novels,  two  travel  books,  and  many  short 
stories  is  sketchy  at  best,  and  far  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  all-too-few  penetrating  pages 
dealing  with  Bergengruen’s  significant  poetic 
output.  The  writer  of  this  note  was  impressed 
by  Kampmann’s  description  of  Bergengruen’s 
basically  sound  world  of  imperfect  men, 
where  the  fear  of  death  sometimes  leads  to  a 


perverted  vitalism  or  to  an  existentialist  en¬ 
chantment  with  the  reality  of  death.  Tower¬ 
ing  above  such  negative  conquests  of  fear  is 
the  position  of  the  Christian  existentialist  who 
accepts  danger  as  a  token  of  the  eternal  love 
that  lingers  beyond  all  catastrophe. 

W.  A.  W. 

^  Heinz  Kindermann.  Meister  der  Komd- 
die.  Wien.  Donau.  1952.  297  pages,  ill.  -f- 
16  plates. 

A  study  of  the  entire  development  of  comedy 
by  a  scholar,  renowned  for  his  writings  on 
Goethe,  must  logically  arouse  great  expecta¬ 
tions.  Unfortunately  the  volume  is  far  too 
short  a  treatment  for  so  vast  a  body  of  material 
to  be  comprehensive.  Indeed  some  recent 
authors,  particularly  Frenchmen  and  Hun¬ 
garians,  are  missing,  and  others,  such  as  G.  B. 
Shaw,  treated  slightly.  But  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  with  the  presentation  of  the  “masters 
of  comedy,’’  especially  of  lesser-known  play¬ 
wrights  like  Goldoni,  Gozzi,  Holberg,  Mari¬ 
vaux,  and  a  group  of  Austrians  and  Germans. 
The  first  chapter,  in  which  Kindermann  de¬ 
lineates  his  own  conception  of  principles  and 
functions  of  comedy,  is  indubitably  the  best. 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

^  Eduard  Mdrike.  WerJ^e  in  drei  Bdnden. 
Georg  Britting,  ed.  Miinchen.  Hanser.  2nd 
enlarged  ed.,  n.d.  244, 260,  454  pages.  17.50 
dm. 

This  three-volume  Auswahl  contains  the  best, 
and  more  than  the  best  known,  of  the  beloved 
Swabian  poet.  The  first  volume  features  the 
poems,  indexed  by  first  lines  and  titles.  Vol¬ 
ume  II  offers  the  Idylle  vom  Bodensee,  Das 
Stuttgarter  Hutzelmdnnlein  and  Mozart  auf 
der  Reise  nach  Prag,  with  Mor ike’s  own  Wort- 
erf{ldrungen  of  the  first  two  works.  Volume 
III  is  made  up  by  the  novel  Maler  Nolten,  the 
disappointingly  brief  section  Zeitgenossen 
iiber  Mori/^e  (David  Friedrich  Strauss,  Her¬ 
mann  Kurz,  Theodor  Storm,  Moritz  von 
Schwind,  Gottfried  Keller,  Friedrich  Theodor 
Vfischer)  and  a  very  short  Nachwort  by  the 
editor  explaining  mainly  his  selective  prin¬ 
ciples  and  related  technicalities.  He  did  a  most 
creditable  Job,  and  this  edition  will  grace  any 
library  or  private  book  shelf. 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Josef  Nadler.  Josef  Weinheber.  Salzburg. 

Otto  Muller.  1952.  447  pages  19  plates. 
Nadler’s  biography  of  Weinheber  has  its 
faults,  but  it  has  one  decided  merit.  On  the 
whole  it  is  impartial  and  objective;  it  is  not 
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guilty  of  hagiography,  still  less  of  polemic,  as 
was  Edmund  Finke’s. 

This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Nadler  had 
access  to  all  Weinheber’s  papers,  which  in 
spite  of  all  the  confusion  and  destruction  of 
the  war  years  remained  intact  in  the  possession 
of  his  widow,  so  that  he  was  able  to  bring  the 
contradictory  elements  of  this  poet-personality 
into  a  more  effective  unity  than  his  emotional 
and  prejudiced  predecessor  had  achieved.  But 
distance  from  the  object — that  great  reconciler 
and  healer,  time — has  done  even  more  for  an 
unprejudiced  evaluation  of  this  poet  of  un¬ 
questionable  genius,  so  that  personal  consid¬ 
erations  have  gradually  lost  their  disturbing 
influence  on  his  critics.  It  is  understandable 
that  the  “poet  laureate”  of  the  Nazi  period  was 
an  object  of  suspicion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
reviewer,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  the  poet 
for  years,  harbored  a  strong  feeling  of  resent¬ 
ment  against  him. 

Nadler’s  relative  soberness  and  his  some¬ 
times  excessive  meticulosity  have  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  presenting  a  picture  of  the  full- 
blooded  child  of  Vienna  which  turns  out  now 
and  then  very  pale.  One  has  the  feeling  that 
the  Sudeten  German  was  not  quite  equal  to 
this  part  of  his  task.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
much  attention  to  the  anecdotes  which  have 
sprung  up  like  weeds  about  Weinheber’s  per¬ 
sonality  is  prejudicial  to  an  assessment  of  his 
work. 

One  has  a  feeling  that  Nadler,  in  his  effort 
to  avoid  all  the  complexities  and  inconsisten¬ 
cies  in  Weinheber’s  character,  had  applied  a 
sort  of  chemical  cleansing  agent  which  re¬ 
moves  the  shadows  that  belong  here  if  any¬ 
where.  The  background  of  terror  against 
which  a  part  of  Weinheber’s  work  was  done 
is  painted  in  colors  so  subdued  that  one  gains 
the  impression  that  the  times  were  ideal  and 
such  institutions  as  gas-chambers  and  concen¬ 
tration  camps  were  unknown. 

The  paragraph  touching  on  Weinheber’s 
relations  with  me  has  inaccuracies  which  are 
not  important,  so  that  I  have  no  inclination  to 
take  issue  with  the  author.  I  must  state  only 
that  it  was  not  Perutz  who  introduced  me  to 
the  poet,  but  Weinheber  who  took  me  to  visit 
Perutz. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
Skidmore  College 

^  Gustav  Pfannmiiller.  Tod,  Jenseits  und 
Unsterblichkeit  in  der  Religion,  Literatur 
und  Philosophie  der  Griechen  und  Romer. 
Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1953.  288  pages 

_ 22  plates.  18.50  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  a  beautiful  anthology  from  religion. 


philosophy,  literature,  and  sculpture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  all  concerning  attitudes 
towards  death.  All  possible  evaluations  of 
death  are  presented,  from  materialism  to  the 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  souls  in  other — 
better  or  worse — worlds.  Very  fine  introduc¬ 
tions  by  the  editor  summarize  and  distinguish 
the  major  trends  in  thought,  feeling,  belief 
and  artistic  expression.  Gustav  Mueller 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Kurt  Schilling.  Shakespeare.  Basel.  Ernst 
Reinhardt.  1953.  294  pages.  16.50  Sw.  fr. 
This  book  is  intended  for  the  educated  Ger¬ 
man  reading  public,  rather  than  for  scholars. 
Its  author  is  acquainted  with  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  Shakespeare  research,  but  not  with  the 
more  recent  stylistic  interpretations.  In  rough¬ 
ly  chronological  order  he  discusses  each  play 
separately,  observing  thematic  links.  His  at¬ 
tention  is  centered  on  Shakespeare’s  views  on 
man  and  life  in  general;  however,  he  wisely 
avoids  extracting  a  “philosophy”  from  the 
plays.  The  author  stresses  Shakespeare’s  or¬ 
ganic  relationship  with  the  medieval  world,  a 
bond  that  sets  him  apart  from  the  world  of 
the  “Baroque,”  though  the  last  plays  show 
some  external  concessions  to  the  new  style.  In 
its  unpretentious  presentation,  the  book  offers 
a  refreshing  contrast  to  other  German  books 
on  the  subject,  e.g.,  that  of  Gundolf. 

Lien  hard  Bergel 
Queens  College 

^  Wolfgang  Schmidt-Hidding,  Annemarie 
Schbne.  Wegweiser  durch  die  neuere  eng- 
lische  Literatur.  Bonn.  Athenaum.  1952. 
167  pages. 

A  vade  mecum  of  English  fiction,  drama,  and 
poetry  read  in  modern  England  or  portrayed 
on  the  stage  in  England  or  Germany.  Arrange¬ 
ment  is  chronological,  by  literary  movements, 
and  largely  in  outline  form,  with  succinct, 
scholarly  characterizations  of  important  writ¬ 
ers  and  their  chief  works  and  lists  of  editions, 
translations,  and  criticism.  There  is  a  detailed 
survey  of  fiction,  past  and  present.  But  the 
space  limitations  compel  neglect  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  and  poetry  and  of  drama  and 
poetry  backgrounds,  such  as  the  mystery,  the 
morality,  and  the  post-Elizabethan  plays 
which  influenced  the  school  of  Thomas 
Stearns  Eliot.  R.  Tyson  Wyckoff 

Springfield,  Mo. 

^  Ferdinand  Josef  Schneider.  Die  deutsche 
Dichtung  der  Geniezeit.  Stuttgart.  Metz- 
ler.  1952.  viii  -j-  367  pages.  26  dm. 

This  work  by  the  author  of  Die  deutsche 
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Dichtung  der  Auf/^ldrungszeit  is  completely 
revised,  largely  rewritten  and  expanded  from 
its  first  issue  in  1924.  With  the  book  on  the 
Enlightenment  it  constitutes  Volume  III  of 
the  series  Epochen  der  deutschen  Literatur. 
Unlike  H.  B.  Garland’s  recent  English  study 
of  the  same  period,  Schneider’s  longer  and 
more  detailed  work  abstains  from  general 
value-judgments  and  far-reaching  syntheses. 
As  a  result  it  will  be  less  interesting  as  a  whole, 
but  will  be  very  valuable  for  reference.  Widely 
accepted  views  are  not  attacked  or  overturned, 
and  the  amazing  individualism  of  the  move¬ 
ment  comes  to  full  expression. 

Robert  T.  Clarl^,  Jr. 

University  of  Texas 

^  Lothar  Schreyer,  ed.  Krone  des  Alters. 

Hamburg.  Wegner.  1952.  320  pages  -f-  17 

plates.  10.80  dm. 

Rembrandt’s  glorious  “Old  Man  in  Kassel” 
on  the  cover  and  the  frontispiece  sum  up  the 
theme  of  this  book.  It  deals  with  one  of  the 
great  issues  of  man’s  life  and  thought:  the  ex¬ 
perience,  wisdom,  and  tragedy  of  old  age. 
This  anthology  includes  works  and  passages 
written  by  old  men  and  about  old  men. 
Among  the  writers  appear  many  of  the  great 
names  of  German  as  well  as  of  world  litera¬ 
ture.  Whether  poetry,  novels,  letters,  or  biog¬ 
raphies,  the  passages  selected  offer  a  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  the  issues,  asj5ects,  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  human  existence  as  seen  from  the 
vantage  point  of  life’s  last  consummation. 

Felix  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

^  Imma  Bodmershof.  Das  verlorene  Meer. 

Wien.  Herold.  1952.  196  pages.  45  s. 

This  novel,  a  new  version  of  the  story  Die 
Stadt  in  Flandern  (S.  Fischer,  Berlin,  1939), 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  symbolism,  history, 
and  allegory,  held  together  by  an  impressive, 
though  sometimes  labored  style,  poetical  in  its 
essence,  but  all  too  often  slipping  into  banal¬ 
ities. 

A  strange  relationship  exists  between  the 
historian  Cornelius  and  a  Flemish  city,  and 
both  their  fates,  the  hero’s  personal  one  and 
the  past  and  present  of  that  city,  become  en¬ 
tangled  in  a  mysterious  plot,  handled  without 
any  dialogue,  but  meaningful  enough  for  a 
well-spun  tale.  Where  the  authoress  pictures 
the  once  eminent  position  of  the  sea-connected 
city  as  center  of  trade  and  culture,  with  the 
vivid  description  of  local  events,  wars,  strug¬ 
gles  for  independence  and  freedom,  she  fares 
best.  To  recognize  the  importance  of  the  inner 
relationship  between  man,  city  and  sea,  em¬ 


bedded  in  a  tragic  love  story,  and  to  gain  from 
it  any  wisdom,  remains  a  difficult  task.  Imma 
Bodmershof’s  rather  impersonal  interpretation 
will  not  allow  easy  penetration  of  the  nebulous 
veils  under  which  we  admire  spires  and  tow¬ 
ers,  people  and  land,  but  do  not  detect  the 
secrets  of  their  healing  power  for  a  young  and 
struggling  man  of  our  time. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  yor\,  N.Y. 

**  Albert  Bosper.  Die  schiefen  Hauser.  Miin- 
chen.  List.  1952.  262  pages.  9.80  dm. 

A  first  novel  by  a  Bavarian  w’riter  of  talent. 
Die  schiefen  Hauser  is  at  its  best  when  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  problems  of  ordinary  citizens  in  a 
small  Rumanian  town.  The  predicament  of 
the  kindly  shoemaker  Janos,  who  much 
against  his  will  takes  a  debtor  to  court  because 
he  himself  is  being  sued  by  the  leather  mer¬ 
chant,  is  especially  well  presented.  The  social 
conditions  responsible  for  the  predicament  are 
revealed  with  sophisticated  humor  and  irony, 
an  irony  that  suggests  Bosp^er’s  disillusionment 
with  the  postwar  world. 

Unfortunately,  this  disillusionment  weakens 
the  treatment  of  the  central  theme:  an  attack 
on  revolutionary  zeal.  The  “revolutionary”  is 
a  tutor  named  Josef  Codreanu,  an  unkempt, 
ignorant  fanatic  who  loudly  demands  an  im¬ 
mediate  uprising  by  the  poor.  He  seeks  allies 
among  the  local  Lumpenproletariat  and  even 
tries  to  convert  the  village  priest  to  his  w'ay  of 
thinking.  In  some  mysterious  way  this  lone 
wolf  suddenly  organizes  a  revolt  of  national 
proportions  which,  although  abortive,  never¬ 
theless  leads  to  the  death  of  many  innocent 
people.  Were  Codreanu  a  man  of  some  stature 
with  a  well-organized  following,  the  course  of 
events  might  have  lent  credence  to  the  author’s 
thesis.  As  things  stand,  one  senses  an  above- 
the-battle  cynicism  that  places  on  the  same 
level  all  attempts  at  social  reform,  whether 
mild  or  extreme.  The  result  is  more  clever 
than  credible.  Fred  Genschmer 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Gerhard  Gesemann.  Die  gliid^lichen 

Augen.  Zurich.  Steinberg.  1953.  509  pages. 
18.80  Sw.  fr. 

Does  God  or  Satan  rule  the  world .?  This  ques¬ 
tion  plagued  Wilhelm,  precocious,  imagina¬ 
tive,  thirteen-year-old  son  of  a  village  school¬ 
master  in  the  Low  German  country  in  the 
1890’s.  Curiously  pondering  and  questioning, 
the  Protestant  boy  pursued  his  research  by 
running  away  to  a  Catholic  see  and  by  con¬ 
juring  the  devil  himself  in  the  village  smithy. 
The  disastrous  consequences  of  this  final  es- 
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capade  sobered  him  and,  like  Faust,  he  found 
redemption. 

The  theme,  old  but  freshly  treated,  binds 
together  this  discursive,  posthumous  novel  by 
a  professor  and  linguist.  For  all  its  leisurely 
pace,  the  story  has  dramatic  moments.  Es¬ 
pecially  vivid  are  the  character  portrayals. 
Though  the  reader’s  credulity  is  occasionally 
strained  by  the  boy’s  mature  discourse  and  his 
wily  attempts  to  trap  his  interlocutors  into 
confusion,  the  characters  are  convincing.  The 
book  is  written  with  humor,  imagination,  and 
warmth. 

Margaret  S.  Scott 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

^  Kurt  Guggenheim.  Alles  in  allem.  Zurich. 

Artemis.  1952.  304  pages  -j-  8  plates. 
When  Europeans  build  a  city,  they  give  it  a 
face,  a  unique  character.  Between  creation  and 
creator  there  is  a  commonplace  but  fascinating 
relationship,  for  a  town  also  shapes  its  people. 
This  correlation  is  at  the  core  of  the  great  new 
work  that  Guggenheim  has  begun  in  his  new 
volume.  Alles  in  allem  will  be  a  saga  of  Zurich, 
the  lovely,  stately,  harmonious,  unhurried 
town  in  which  the  author  lives,  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  which  he  proudly  and  tenderly  belongs. 
“Ich  will  cs  nicht  verhehlen;  Urgrund  des 
Unternehmens  sind  Zartlichkeit  und  Stolz, 
dieser  tapferen  und  humanen  Gemeinschaft, 
dieser  in  wunderbarer  Kraft  und  Harmonie 
sich  entwickelnden  Siedelung  anzugehoren, 
an  ihren  Schwierigkeiten  und  Freuden  teil- 
genommen  zu  haben.”  Three  more  volumes 
are  to  follow.  Those  who  know  Zurich  will 
love  all  of  them;  those  who  don’t  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  author’s  skill,  maturity,  poise, 
and  his  sense  of  human  values. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

^  Isabel  Hamer.  Vor  so  viel  Sommern.  Tu¬ 
bingen.  Wunderlich.  1952.  460  pages. 
14.80  dm. 

The  author  is  as  Anglo-German  as  is  her 
novel.  She  describes  how  an  English  society 
woman  can  hardly  bear  her  husband’s  turning 
from  Civil  Service  to  composing  musical  com¬ 
edies.  Changes  of  social  status  are,  it  appears, 
harder  to  digest  than  changes  of  country  be¬ 
cause,  in  every  sense,  noblesse  oblige.  In  a  way 
reminiscent  of  M.  B.  Kennicott’s  Das  Herz  ist 
wach,  this  book  excels  by  descriptions  of 
charming  old  ladies,  both  German  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  nature,  animals,  atmosphere,  and  their 
interrelationships,  as  suggested  by  a  moderate 
stream-of-consciousness  technique.  There  are 


reminiscences  and  fantasies,  but  also  evoca¬ 
tions  of  charm  and  wisdom,  seemingly  over¬ 
laid  by  present  austerity;  it  is  good  to  know 
that  they  existed  and  to  hope  that  they  still 
exist. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

^  Geno  Hartlaub.  Die  Tauben  von  San 
Marco.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1953. 
242  pages.  10.80  dm. 

It  is  in  large  part  due  to  a  facile  style  and  a 
well-knit  structure  that  this  short  novel  is 
found  engaging  reading.  The  problem  itself 
seems,  at  least  at  first  sight,  somewhat  trivial: 
two  newly-weds  on  a  honeymoon  with  a  bad 
start.  The  husband,  widely  traveled  and  ex¬ 
perienced,  is  twenty  years  his  wife’s  senior. 
She,  young  and  inexperienced,  unsure  of  her¬ 
self  and  correspondingly  difficult,  adds  to  the 
tension  created  by  his  skepticism.  It  is  plainly 
a  case  of  incompatibility,  and  one  wonders 
why  they  are  married.  But  after  a  brief  sep¬ 
aration  in  the  intriguing  labyrinth  called 
Venice,  the  first  few  days’  difficulties  resolve 
themselves  into  mutual  understanding,  love, 
and  appreciation. 

The  deeper  significance  of  the  story  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  everlasting  problems  besetting 
human  relations  even  under  what  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Trivial 
as  the  happy  ending  may  often  seem,  it  may 
also  signify,  as  it  does  in  this  case,  a  positive 
faith  in  the  ability  of  human  beings  to  over¬ 
come  the  often  needless  though  perhaps  in¬ 
evitable  obstacles  to  peace  and  happiness. 

fohn  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Ruth  Hermann.  Sterne  im  Brunnen. 
Hamburg.  Wegner.  1952.  222  pages.  9.50 
dm. 

A  highly  amusing  novel  about  the  life  of  a 
teen-age  girl,  in  her  own  words.  Her  “grow¬ 
ing-pains”  between  her  thirteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  year  are  psychologically  well  described. 
How  she  longs  to  be  an  adult!  How  suddenly 
she  changes  friends,  and  drops  them  again! 
The  girl  gets  a  crush  on  a  woman-professor 
and  suffers  from  not  being  understood  by  the 
object  of  her  adoration.  The  book  gives  a  good 
picture  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  small  town 
during  the  twenties,  of  girls’  schools  in  that 
period  and  their  influence  on  the  attitude  of 
“flappers.”  Good  entertainment. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 
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*  Walter  Jens.  Vergessene  Gesichter.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Rowohlt.  1952.  275  pages.  10.80  dm. 
The  symbolism  seemingly  intended  in  this 
novel  turns  out  to  be  vaguer  and  less  forceful 
than  that  of  the  author’s  Kafkaesque  Nein. 
Die  Welt  der  Ange/(lagten.  Yellowed  photos 
and  moth-eaten  props  fill  the  stage  on  which 
the  fate  of  old  actors  is  played  out.  Their  home, 
a  disenchanted  Zauberberg,  is  doomed  by  a 
mercilessly  utilitarian  small  town  French  may¬ 
or.  The  repetition  of  the  theme  of  dissolution, 
unredeemed  by  convincing  characterization — 
due  perhaps  to  the  transposition  into  a  French 
milieu — makes  this  novel  tend  to  become  an 
essay  in  gerontology.  Everything  is  directed 
toward  a  climax:  a  play  within  a  play.  Death 
gives  the  cue  for  a  performance,  at  the  same 
time  liturgical  ceremony  and  morality  play,  in 
which  the  forgotten  actors  are  vindicated. 

William  Anders 
Lafayette  College 

^  Hans  Hellmut  Kirst.  Sagten  Sie  Gerech- 
tigl{eit,  Captain?  Munchen.  Desch.  1952. 
422  pages.  14.80  dm. 

This  author’s  successful  first  book,  Wir  nann- 
ten  ihn  Galgenstricl{  (see  B.  A.  25:4,  p.  366), 
deals  with  the  events  of  a  single  day — July  20, 
1944.  This  one,  just  as  gripping  and  suspense¬ 
ful,  covers  36  hours — and  takes  place  in  1945, 
three  months  after  the  end  of  the  war.  In  both 
books  an  army  barracks  is  locale  and  symbol. 
The  Third  Reich  is  beaten  and  occupied. 
Army  posts  have  become  concentration  camps 
for  German  internees.  A  former  SS-Standar- 
tenfiihrer  stands  accused  of  war  crimes. 
Handling  the  case  against  him  is  the  American 
military  prosecutor  Ted  Harte  (an  immigrant 
of  Jewish  extraction  and  escapee  from  a  Nazi 
K.  Z.). 

Dramatic  action,  perplexing  problems,  drive 
past  us  feverishly:  the  psychic  jungle  of  the 
internees;  the  three  F’s  {Freiheit,  Fressen, 
Frauen);  victors  and  vanquished  in  the  grip 
of  a  merciless  disillusionment;  collective  guilt 
or  individual  guilt;  corrupt  and  bungling 
bureaucracy;  black  chaos  of  defeat,  right, 
wrong,  expiation — how  much  does  war  excuse 
or  justify.? 

The  book’s  chief  merit  is  that  it  brings  up 
problems  for  discussion.  The  author  has  done 
the  thing  the  hard  way.  In  spite  of  some  dis¬ 
tortions  of  the  picture,  some  lack  of  balance, 
and  some  unfairness  in  the  presentation  of  Ted 
Harte’s  declarations,  he  has  shown  unusual 
courage  in  risking  unpopularity.  Kirst  has  the 
making  of  a  great  epic  writer.  His  style  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Fallada.  His  extraordinary  talent 
for  the  presentation  of  something  like  the  pro¬ 


fessional  soldier’s  brand  of  wholesome  com¬ 
mon  sense  seems  to  us  to  have  reached  the 
crossroads.  Even  though  his  book  has  no  taint 
of  nihilism,  he  should  not  ignore  the  warning 
in  the  works  of  Ernst  von  Salomon  and  others 
of  his  ilk.  His  third  novel  will  tell  us. 

F.  5.  Grosshut 
West  New  York^,  N.  /. 

^  Gerhard  Kramer.  Wir  werden  weiter 
marschieren.  Berlin.  Blanvalet.  1952.  540 
pages.  15.60  dm. 

The  publisher  contends  that  the  brittle  fa<jade 
of  glory  of  World  War  II  has  been  smashed 
by  the  mighty  blow  this  novel  has  struck.  This 
nonsense  should  not  scare  anyone  away,  for 
the  story  has  substance.  The  hero  experiences 
the  blitzkrieg  against  France  as  a  staff  inter¬ 
preter  with  officer’s  rank;  the  later  years  in 
Russia  find  him  a  suspect  character,  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  common  soldiers.  His  tendency 
had  always  been  to  “stand  aside,”  so  all  he  did 
was  to  “go  along.”  His  contact  with  the 
French  Underground  strains  credulity  and 
smacks  of  cheap  fiction;  otherwise  the  story 
seems  authentic  enough.  The  German  army’s 
disintegration  is  told  with  fascinating  com¬ 
petence.  Attempts  at  a  metaphysical  orienta¬ 
tion  are  rambling  and  futile.  The  book  ends 
on  a  note  of  gruesomely  impressive  nihilism. 

W.  K.  Pfeiler 
University  of  Nebras\a 

^  Hans  Joachim  Lange.  Die  Mauer  von  Mai- 
lare.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt. 
1952.  440  pages.  13.40  dm. 

During  the  final  months  of  the  Second  World 
War,  an  Italian  deserter  is  shot  by  the  wall  of 
Mallare.  This  event  brings  out  uneasy  and  in¬ 
secure  relationships  between  German  and  Ital¬ 
ian  “allies,”  military  and  civilian  alike.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  Riviera  landscape,  its  seem¬ 
ing  gentleness  and  essential  tendency  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  exerts  a  powerful  influence,  while  the 
principal  figures  remain  somewhat  shadowy; 
their  loyalties  are  never  explained,  and  their 
lives  before  and  after  this  incident  appear  un¬ 
real.  A  repetition  of  pages  289-304  instead  of 
pages  305-320,  omitted  from  the  book  under 
review,  further  obscures  the  author’s  inten¬ 
tions  and  mars  what  might  have  been  a  fine 
Novelle. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

^  Marianne  Langewiesche.  Der  Olzweig. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1952. 
338  pages.  13.60  dm. 

The  author’s  fourth  novel  is  an  ambitious  at- 
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tempt  to  treat  an  old  and  well-worn  theme  in 
a  modern  setting.  The  story  is  laid  in  a  small 
village,  Galenda,  where  Noah,  the  protagonist, 
receives  the  prophecy  of  the  impending  Del¬ 
uge.  Marianne  I^ngewiesche  displays  keen 
sensitivity  to  the  nuances  of  human  behavior 
as  she  follows  the  apprehension  and  mounting 
suspicions  of  the  villagers.  Yet  at  best  the 
characters  remain  nebulous.  The  author  seems 
to  be  primarily  interested  in  creating  the 
mood.  Her  gift  of  powerful  lyrical  expression 
and  some  acute  personal  philosophical  insights 
contribute  to  make  this  her  best  novel  to  date. 

/.  Barre-Fusaro 
University  oj  Minnesota  Library 

^  Alexander  Lernct-Holenia.  Die  Wege  dtr 
Welt.  Wien.  Herold.  1952.  355  pages. 
$2.80. 

The  Austrian  poet,  novelist  and  dramatist 
publishes  here  seventeen  short  stories,  all  of 
them  describing  Die  W ege  der  W elt.  Some  of 
these  stories  are  very  impressive — Das  Rendez¬ 
vous,  for  instance,  or  Paris-Wien  1900 — 
whether  they  tell  of  former  times  or  of  the 
present.  As  amusing  as  most  of  them  are,  some 
of  these  stories  do  not  reach  the  brio  and  elan 
of  the  author’s  comedy  Ollapotrida  (for  which 
he  received  the  1926  Kleistpreis)  or  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  his  Die  Standarte  or  of  his  “storm 
and  stress”  play  Demetrius.  But  even  the  less 
impressive  stories  of  this  collection  show  the 
hand  of  their  author. 

Frederic^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Joachim  Maass.  Der  Fall  Gouffe.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1952.  675  pages.  19.80 
dm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  this  unusual  and 
absorbing  tale  of  strange  persons  and  strange 
happenings  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  moves  from  Paris  via  Mar¬ 
seilles  and  London,  to  America,  and  from 
Saratoga  Springs  to  California.  Starting  with 
the  mysterious  and  never-clarified  murder  of 
Gouffe,  the  author  offers  us  first  a  masterful 
portrayal  of  judicial  procedure,  bureaucratic 
intrigue,  and  the  fate  of  men.  The  Gouffe 
enigma  becomes  a  parable  of  the  gigantic  para¬ 
ble  of  human  life,  propounded  by  a  Higher 
Power  which  has  set  the  novelist  the  task  of 
examining  the  agonizing  question:  What  is 
the  meaning  of  life  and  death  The  parable 
moves  the  author  to  lift  the  action  into  the 
sphere  of  myth,  to  attach  it  to  the  Gilgamesh 
epic.  The  figure  of  Bompard,  innocently  las¬ 
civious,  whimsically  romantic,  wears  the  de¬ 
monic  and  ghastly  features  of  the  man-devour¬ 


ing  Astarte.  The  age-old  American  landscape 
is  intertwined  with  the  myth. 

The  interplay  and  antithesis  of  reality  and 
legend,  carried  out  with  a  prodigal  accumula¬ 
tion  of  events,  persons,  and  things  and  phe¬ 
nomena  of  Nature,  is  fascinating  and  exciting. 
Isn’t  Maass  in  danger  of  becoming  a  Roman¬ 
tic?  The  style  of  the  book  would  seem  to  point 
in  that  direction.  An  unusually  amiable  story¬ 
teller  of  enviable  maturity  and  plastic  skill,  he 
puts  “soul”  into  his  work  with  devices  learned 
from  Jean  Paul  and  perhaps  down  to  Caspar 
David  Friedrich,  intoxicated,  bewilderingly 
excessive,  often  to  the  point  of  defeating  his 
purpose,  victim  of  his  linguistic  facility,  volup¬ 
tuous,  given  to  scattering  his  ammunition. 

And  yet  Der  Fall  Gouffe  seems  to  this  re¬ 
viewer,  dubious  experiment  though  it  is,  a 
work  of  great  merit.  The  original  edition  was 
a  best  seller  in  Germany.  We  fear  that  its  suc¬ 
cess  was  not  due  to  the  public’s  appreciation 
of  its  real  value  and  its  courageous  grappling 
with  real  problems. 

F.  S.  Grosshut 
West  New  Yort{,  N.  J. 

®  Lorenz  Mack.  Das  Glucl{  wohnt  in  den 
Wdldern.  .  .  .  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1952.  261 
pages. 

This  first  book  of  an  Austrian  writer  is  an 
attractive  novel.  Even  though  the  author  is  in¬ 
debted  to  quite  a  number  of  forerunners,  to 
Waggerl,  to  Giono,  first  of  all,  he  can  look  and 
see  with  his  own  eyes.  His  novel  tells  in  a 
quiet  way  of  a  peasant  and  his  hard  life.  And 
the  more  the  story  progresses,  the  more  the 
experiences  of  its  hero  shift  to  a  plausible,  kind 
end.  The  river,  the  hill,  the  snowstorm  art- 
more  than  just  the  setting  of  a  banal  story. 
They  really  live,  like  the  landscapes  of  Giono’s 
realistic  fairy  tales  or  Pagnol’s  movies,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

Frederick^  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Josef  Miihlberger.  Verhdngnis  und  Ver- 
heissung.  Esslingen.  Bechtle.  1952.  547 
pages.  17.60  dm. 

Subtitled  Roman  einer  Familie  in  dieser  Zeit, 
this  leisurely  novel  by  the  author  of  the  Tschai- 
kovsky  book  Im  Schatten  des  Schicf^sals 
chronicles  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
Aschenbrenners,  residents  of  a  small  Austrian 
town,  and  their  divergent  reactions  to  the 
Hitler  regime  and  its  upheavals.  The  author 
attempts  to  deal  thoughtfully  and  wisely  with 
the  entire  Problematic  of  our  times.  His  book 
is  stylistically  uneven;  it  is  most  effective  when 
.Miihlberger  lets  his  most  attractive  and  con- 
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vincing  character,  the  poetic  Lothar,  speak 
through  his  interpolated  writings  Der  Nach- 
mittag  des  Fauns,  Begegnung  am  Meet,  and 
the  concluding  poignant  report  from  the  war 
front.  The  book  conveys  a  feeling  of  opti¬ 
mism:  “Hal ten  wir  uns  ...  an  die  Verheis- 
sung,  dass  wir  das  irdische  Verhangnis,  wenn- 
gleich  nicht  immer  besiegen,  so  doch  aufhellen 
und  dadurch  iiberwinden  oder  iiberdauern 
kbnnen.”  Harry  Zohn 

Brandeis  Univerity 

^  Wolfgang  Muller.  Nichts  vergessen  und 

doch  vertrauen.  Baden-Baden.  Diana. 

1952.  381  pages. 

A  German  ex-lieutenant  who  is  bedeviled  by 
certain  traumatic,  unassimilated  war  experi¬ 
ences  which  had  mercilessly  laid  bare  to  him 
the  wellsprings  of  human  action;  a  woman  in 
love  with  him  who  believes,  and  unsuccess¬ 
fully  strives  to  make  him  believe,  that  it  is 
possible  to  “forget  nothing  and  yet  have 
faith”;  a  Catholic  priest  who  fights  for  the 
woman’s  soul — these  are  some  of  the  major 
characters  of  this  absorbing  novel.  Using  a 
modified  stream-of-consciousness  technique, 
the  author  sheds  some  light  on  the  German 
Schuldjrage  and  on  the  more  basic  problems 
of  love,  trust,  forgiveness,  and  freedom  in  a 
war-torn  world.  This  book  is  wiser  and  more 
effective  than  the  author’s  earlier  novel  Das 
Verhor;  certainly  it  is  less  murky  and  enig¬ 
matic,  and  its  Problematic  and  message  are 
more  readily  appreciated.  Harry  Zohn 

Brandeis  University 

^  Bruno  Nelissen-Haken.  Madame  Sorhon. 

Baden-Baden.  Keppler.  1952.  175  pages. 

6.80  dm. 

A  most  orthodox  Gothic  Tale  of  mystery  and 
terror.  The  old,  ominous,  lonely  inn,  on  the 
marge  of  a  sinister  bog  in  remotest  Brittany. 
Interesting  point:  The  intended  victim  is  a  tal¬ 
ented  actor  who,  seeking  to  imitate  before  his 
mirror  the  enigmatic  expression  of  his  land¬ 
lady,  attunes  himself  to  her  criminal  thought, 
and  flees  horror-stricken.  A  high  ranking  po¬ 
lice  officer  and  a  psychiatrist  poohpooh  his 
fears  as  neurotic.  A  subordinate  has  faith  in 
him.  The  ghoulish  Madame  Sorbon  is  cap¬ 
tured,  but  not  until  she  has  perpetrated  an¬ 
other  crime.  Popular  breathless  style  (great 
relief  after  philosophical  or  poetic  German); 
profuse  italics.  French  idioms  liberally  sprin¬ 
kled  and  unconvincing.  Comf)etent.  Will 
make  your  flesh  creep  (moderately)  if  you  are 
willing  to  suspend  disbelief. 

Albert  GuSrard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 


*  Hans  Niichtern.  Das  W under  von  Mun- 
disheim.  Graz.  Leykam.  1952.  643  pages. 
Set  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  this 
ponderous  historical  novel  sheds  light  on  the 
grim  devastations,  the  unrest  and  confusion 
which  befell  the  European  nations.  The  same 
situation  holds  true  for  the  people — not  only 
the  lands  were  bleeding  from  a  thousand 
wounds,  but  also  the  hearts,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  go,  which  decisions  to  make. 
Niichtern  wants  to  give  his  reader  a  renewed 
belief  in  salvation  which  can  be  achieved  only 
by  miracles.  In  times  of  need  God’s  everlast¬ 
ing  love  manifests  itself  through  glorious  won¬ 
ders,  and  as  such  the  miracle  of  Mundisheim 
may  be  symbolic  for  times  eternal. 

The  author,  whose  strength  rests  rather 
with  the  subtle  lyric  and  poetical  feelings  than 
with  the  warranted  wildness  of  the  novel’s 
dramatic  events,  did  not  fail  in  the  broad 
aspects  of  his  powerful  story:  It  is  filled  with 
adventures,  love,  demonic  powers  and  done 
against  a  flaming  background  of  stirring  up¬ 
heavals.  Considerable  cuts  would  have  helped 
to  tighten  the  dramatic  situations,  to  enlarge 
the  profiles  of  the  many  characters.  It  seems 
far  more  difficult  to  compose  an  expressive 
novel  than  to  write  an  endless  Wdlzer,  into 
which  category  this  book  may  be  counted  in 
spite  of  its  numerous  beautiful  pages  and  de¬ 
vout  mission. 

Robert  Breuer 
New  YorC,  N.Y. 

**  Josef  Friedrich  Perkonig.  Ev  und  Chris¬ 
topher.  Wien.  Neff.  1952.  237  pages. 

In  this  wise  and  beautiful  novel,  the  Carin- 
thian  author  tells  us  the  story  of  Ev  and 
Christopher’s  love.  It  is  a  peasant  love  as  eco¬ 
nomical  in  words  and  deeds  as  it  is  throbbing 
with  life,  a  love  that  challenges  holy  wedlock 
with  the  quiet  and  apparently  irresistible  de¬ 
termination  of  the  impulses  of  nature,  and  yet 
is  resisted  and  ultimately  severed,  yielding  not 
to  the  mischievous  assaults  of  social  pressure 
but  to  the  innate  decency  of  the  lovers  as  well 
as  the  unloved  one.  With  admirable  economy 
and  without  the  least  bit  of  strained  showman¬ 
ship,  Perkonig  unfolds  an  intense  drama 
punctuated  by  heavy  silences,  sparse  motions 
and  few  words.  He  manages  to  view  love  and 
duty  as  equally  authentic  though  clashing 
bases  of  life,  and  leads  us  to  the  final,  painful 
victory  of  altruism  with  such  gentleness,  hesi¬ 
tation  and  loving  objectivity  that  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  abide  by  a  decision  which  we  might 
otherwise  resent  and  resist. 

Henry  H.  H.  Rema\ 
Indiana  University 
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**  Hans  Reisiger.  Aeschylos  bet  Salamis. 
Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1952.  180  pages.  7.50 
dm. 

With  the  precision  of  a  historian,  the  luminous 
charm  of  a  word-painter,  and  the  depth  of  a 
moralist,  Reisiger  has  rediscovered  and  glo¬ 
riously  reaffirmed  the  immortality  of  Salamis, 
as  action  and  as  ideal.  We  attend  the  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Greek  generals  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle;  with  Xerxes,  from  his  seaside  throne, 
we  witness  the  rout  of  the  Persian  invaders. 
In  epilogue,  we  listen  while  Aeschylus  con¬ 
fides  to  the  youthful  Pericles  the  shape  of  his 
yet  unwritten  play.  The  Persians,  a  chronicle 
and  a  prophecy,  valid  for  all  times,  recounting 
the  Nemesis  of  those  who  make  unmeasured 
use  of  power.  This  could  hardly  be  a  better 
book.  Ronald  B.  Levinson 

University  of  Maine 

^  Rudolf  Rocholl.  Dreiunddreissig  Tage  mil 
Susanne.  Berlin.  Herbig.  1952.  207  pages. 
7.80  dm. 

A  sparkling,  spicy  story  whose  Gallic  raciness 
is  shattered  by  natural  consequences.  Susanne 
rejects  marriage  as  a  way  out,  and  how  she 
will  solve  her  problem  is  not  shown. 

Dialogue  is  excellent,  but  the  claim  for  a 
Berlin  milieu  remains  unfulfilled.  Scattered 
French  phrases  suggest  a  more  congenial 
background.  Descriptions  of  traffic  and  bars 
would  fit  any  large  city.  Some  literary  devices 
become  offensive  by  overdoing  and  frequency. 
These  weaknesses  are  comjjensated  for  by  Su¬ 
sanne.  She  lives. 

Max  Selin  ger 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Eugen  Roth.  Abenteuer  in  Banz.  Miin- 
chen.  Hanser.  1952.  156  pages.  6.50  dm. 
Happily  for  present-day  German  literature 
there  are  still  story-tellers  like  Eugen  Roth. 
By  no  means  trivial,  the  fare  he  offers  here  in 
form  of  nine  stories  is  such  as  to  afford  the 
reader  the  rare  experience  of  pure  pleasure, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  perfect  vacation.  Forgot¬ 
ten  are  all  the  literary  “isms”  as  we  succumb 
to  the  inescapable  charm  of  Roth’s  narration. 
The  predominantly  light  mood  of  the  episodes 
from  the  reminiscing  author’s  own  life  and 
the  more  sombre  tone  of  the  accounts  of  di¬ 
verse  human  fates — a  government  official  pay¬ 
ing  dearly  for  the  fun  he  has  in  being  once 
again  his  own  self,  a  woodcutter  losing  his 
little  child  to  his  beloved  forest,  a  soldier  pay¬ 
ing  the  penalty  of  death  for  overstaying  his 
leave  during  which  he  had  avenged,  unknown 
to  anyone,  his  wronged  sister,  etc. — are  beau¬ 
tifully  blended  in  the  overall  picture  of  the 


nine  situations  of  human  life.  There  is  that 
bittersweet  fragrance  which,  together  with 
Roth’s  touch  of  delicious  humor  and  wisdom, 
a  refreshing  poetic  vigor,  and  an  admirable 
naturalness,  could  not  possibly  fail  to  whet  the 
unbiased  reader’s  appetite  for  more. 

fohn  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Lilly  Sauter.  Ruhe  auf  der  Flucht.  Inns¬ 
bruck.  Osterreichische  Verlagsanstalt. 
1951.  189  pages.  46  s. 

The  crucial  times  in  an  Austro-German  bor¬ 
der  town  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  are  re¬ 
flected  in  this  short  novel,  the  contrast  of  Nazi 
terror  and  the  naive  and  often  futile  efforts  of 
the  American  occupation  forces  trying  to 
understand  the  mentality  of  the  local  popula¬ 
tion.  The  arrival  of  a  displaced  family  with  a 
new-born  child  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
legend,  the  return  of  the  holy  family,  and 
therefore  adds  considerably  to  the  confusion. 
However,  the  joint  efforts  of  the  local  bureauc¬ 
racy  and  the  occupation  forces  succeed  in  driv¬ 
ing  the  refugees  out,  thereby  destroying  the 
legend.  The  narrator  is  at  her  best  in  the  hu¬ 
man  characterization  of  the  children  of  this 
first  postwar  generation.  One  of  the  many 
books  attempting  now  to  interpret  the  events 
of  a  very  recent  past  to  the  bewildered  surviv¬ 
ing  contemporaries. 

Walter  H.  Perl 
Marshall  College 

^  Kyra  Stromberg.  Das  Nadeldhr.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Claassen.  1952.  339  pages.  13.80  dm. 
By  placing  her  characters  within  a  Mediter¬ 
ranean  island  paradise,  far  from  economic  and 
political  conflicts,  the  author  can  freely  ex¬ 
amine  the  moral  and  psychological  problems 
of  disease  and  the  doctor-patient  relationship. 
The  “needle’s  eye”  or  seemingly  impassable 
entrance  to  Paradise  is  man’s  critical  intelli¬ 
gence.  While  disease  and  intellect  versus  “life” 
and  love  recall  Thomas  Mann,  as  does  the 
symbolizing  choice  of  names,  “Burden,”  “Cas¬ 
tro,”  “Barbara,”  the  form  is  the  author’s  own: 
letters,  juxtaposed  diaries,  eyewitness  accounts, 
all  in  a  German  remarkably  free  from  cliches. 
The  motto  might  well  be:  “Ohne  unsern  wah- 
ren  Platz  zu  kennen,  handeln  wir  aus  wirk- 
lichem  Bezug.”  Marianne  Bonwit 

University  of  California 

^  Friedrich  Franz  von  Unruh.  Tresekow. 

Miinchen.  Pohl.  1952.  61  pages.  3.60  dm. 
In  this  tautly  written  Novelle  reminiscent  of 
Kleist,  the  author  affirms  that  the  harshest 
punishment  for  a  crime  is  denial  of  the  oppor- 
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tunity  tor  atonement.  Stationed  in  the  Pots¬ 
dam  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  duti¬ 
ful  and  conscientious  captain  Tresckow  sees 
his  career  collapse  as  a  result  of  a  minor  dere¬ 
liction  from  duty.  He  seeks  to  save  his  self- 
respect  and  the  integrity  of  the  state  by  sclf- 
sacrihce,  by  asking  for  the  severest  punish¬ 
ment,  but  his  Queen  tells  him  that  not  he  but 
his  superiors  must  select  the  means  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  When  he  is  condemned  to  continue  his 
career  and  a  life  which  has  lost  all  moral  value 
for  him,  he  finds  an  eventual  atonement  for 
his  guilt  in  a  heroic  death. 

Unruh  reverses  the  usual  order  when  he 
makes  the  individual  plead  the  cause  of  the 
state  and  the  Queen,  the  symbol  of  the  state, 
an  advocate  of  humaneness.  The  forced  atone¬ 
ment  of  the  hero  in  the  end  makes  the  work 
less  effective  as  a  political  allegory,  if  it  is  in¬ 
tended  as  such,  and  as  an  exploration  into  the 
nature  of  guilt  and  atonement. 

Paul  Kurt  Acl{ermann 
Boston  University 

**  Ruth  C.  Cohn.  Inmitten  aller  Sterne.  New 
York.  Fisher.  2nd  ed.,  1952.  24  pages.  $2. 
The  lack  of  structure  and  feeling  for  form, 
often  to  be  found  in  Frauenlyril^,  are  notice¬ 
able  here  too.  But  since  every  shortcoming  is 
in  some  sense  an  advantage  and  this  one,  be¬ 
ing  inspired  by  das  ewig-Weibliche,  can  to  a 
certain  extent  be  termed  legitimate,  my  open¬ 
ing  comment  by  no  means  constitutes  a  re¬ 
proach.  All  true  Frauenlyril{  springs  from  an 
immediate,  direct,  even  passionate  touch  with 
life;  it  is  earthy,  life-loving,  full  of  compassion. 

All  this  can  be  said  of  Ruth  Cohn’s  verse. 
The  special  tragedy  of  our  refugee  generation 
finds  expression  in  her  poems  and  many  who 
shared  her  fate  have  probably  found  comfort 
in  these  lines,  for  her  book  has  gone  into  a 
second  edition.  Love  and  motherhood  are  her 
themes;  compassion  and  human  sympathy 
speak  here  with  the  voice  of  a  woman  who 
knows  and  understands  and  forgives  much. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
Skidmore  College 

Wilhelm  Gundert,  et  al.,  eds.  Lyrik  des 
Ostens.  Mvinchen.  Hanser.  1952.  612 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

Together  with  the  same  publisher’s  Lyrik  des 
Abendlands,  this  remarkable  volume  goes  far 
toward  furnishing  a  standard  anthology  of 
world  poetry  in  German  translation.  The 
book’s  keynote  is  Goethe’s  dictum  that  Orient 
and  Occident  can  no  longer  be  separated.  The 
three  parts,  devoted  respectively  to  the  Near 
East,  India,  and  the  Far  East,  are  followed  by 


a  substantial  composite  essay  on  the  poetry  of 
those  regions,  a  helpfully  annotated  index  of 
the  poets  and  selections  included,  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  and  a  list  of  the  65  translators.  The  book 
includes  a  large  number  of  poems  hitherto  un¬ 
published  in  German  translation,  or  newly 
translated  from  the  original  sources.  It  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  limited  by  the  availability  of  accept¬ 
able  translations,  and  even  by  lack  of  adequate 
knowledge  of  certain  national  literatures  (for 
example,  Tibet,  Siam,  Indonesia,  and  Korea 
are  not  represented).  Also,  folk-songs  and 
other  folk  poetry  are  excluded.  In  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  universally  human,  this  valuable  hand¬ 
book  will  foster  an  appreciative  understanding 
of  Eastern  literatures.  Gerhard  Friedrich 

Haverjord  College 

S  Otto  zur  Linde.  Charon.  Miinchen.  Piper. 

1952.  220  pages.  11  dm. 

As  all  the  works  of  Otto  zur  Linde  are  out  of 
print,  a  selection  of  his  poems  is  peculiarly  in 
place;  it  should  direct  attention  to  a  poet  of  the 
early  twentieth  century  whose  real  distinction 
has  not  always  been  duly  recognized. 

In  his  introduction  Hans  Hennecke  pro¬ 
vides  a  succinct  account  of  the  Charon  group 
of  which  Linde  was  the  leader  and  an  invalu¬ 
able  analysis  of  Linde’s  poetical  theories  and 
accomplishments;  he  demonstrates  Linde’s 
originality  particularly  in  his  conception  of  the 
relation  between  words  and  thought,  of  the 
structure  of  verse,  and  the  nature  of  poetic 
creation.  As  one  would  expect,  in  discussing 
metaphysical  poetry  and  Gedankenlyrik,  Hen¬ 
necke  draws  on  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
other  literatures  for  divergent  or  similar  ideas 
and  practices  in  critics  and  poets. 

The  arrangement  of  the  poems  does  not  fol¬ 
low  the  chronology  of  publication,  which  cov¬ 
ered  a  considerable  period.  Consequently, 
since  the  titles  of  Linde’s  volumes  are  in  them¬ 
selves  of  significance,  it  would  have  been  fit¬ 
ting  to  indicate  in  each  case  from  which  vol¬ 
ume  the  poems  are  taken. 

Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

^  Max  Mell.  Gedichte.  Wiesbaden.  Insel. 

1952.  86  pages.  10  dm. 

This  beautiful  deluxe  edition  of  Max  Mell’s 
poems,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  is  a 
tribute  of  the  Insel-Verlag  to  the  poet  on  his 
seventieth  birthday. 

Just  as  beautiful  are  the  well-remembered 
verses,  which  have  lost  nothing  of  their  gentle 
brilliance,  their  intimate  ease,  their  melodious 
sweetness.  There  is  no  feverish  Expressionism 
here,  no  neusachlich  chilliness,  no  blurred  Im- 
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prcssionism.  The  Austrianism  in  them  has 
nothing  of  narrow  provincialism,  but  has  the 
feel  of  having  grown  out  of  the  breadth  and 
catholicity  (both  C  and  c)  of  the  old  mon¬ 
archy,  with  a  touch  of  the  Southern,  the  Ro¬ 
mance,  even  though  Mell  (editor  of  Hof¬ 
mannsthal!)  was  once  strongly  under  na¬ 
tionalistic  German  influence  and  fell  a  prey  for 
a  time  to  the  demonology  of  Hitlerism.  But 
these  verses  incline  us  to  forgive  and  forget  a 
fall  from  grace  which  he  has  since  repented. 

It  is  a  rare  pleasure,  in  our  discordant,  shrill, 
technical  age,  to  read  these  verses  aloud,  as 
they  should  be  read,  and  to  feel  their  beauty  on 
our  tongue  like  old  wine.  The  unity  and  sym¬ 
metry  of  Mell’s  lyric  is  astonishing,  and  the 
later  poems  seem  the  natural  ripening  of  the 
earlier  ones.  Several  of  the  poems,  like  Der 
m'tlde  Herbst  von  Anno  45,  Hochsommer- 
nacht,  and  Das  Fest,  which  Weinheber  once 
recited  to  me  with  gusto  in  his  dark  little  back 
room  in  Alt-Ottakring  in  the  early  days  of  our 
friendship,  have  an  indescribable  magical 
charm  which  has  only  grown  intenser  with 
the  years. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
Skidmore  College 

^  Alfred  Mombert.  Der  himmlische  Zecher. 

Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1951.  342  pages.  18  dm. 
This  collection  of  over  200  poems  from  Mom- 
bert’s  total  work  uses  an  earlier  anthology 
title,  yet  is  essentially  a  new  selection:  a  me¬ 
morial  ten  years  after  his  death.  Thus  it  is 
both  Ausgabe  letzter  Hand  and  Rettung  of  an 
out-of-print  work. 

Mombert  began  as  part  and  parcel  of  that 
free  verse  movement  which  produced  Arno 
Holz.  If  his  poetry  seems  to  lack  immediacy 
today,  to  be  vague,  almost  pathologically  “iso¬ 
lated,”  this  does  not  stem  from  time’s  passage 
alone.  Soergcl  long  ago  labeled  Mombert  “the 
creator  sunk  into  creation.”  His  contribution 
to  the  poetic  revolution  was  notable.  Lacking 
robustness,  Mombert  yet  opens  what  Carossa 
called  “a  window  into  eternity”  and  shows  us 
“with  astonishment  how  free  we  basically 
are.”  Herman  Salinger 

Grinnell  College 

^  Franz  Werfel.  Gedichte.  Aus  den  Jahren 
1908-1945.  Adolf  D.  Klarmann,  ed.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1953.  173  pages.  10.50 
dm. 

Previously  available  only  as  Prwatdrucl{,  this 
selection  of  poems,  made  by  the  unforgettable 
author  himself  during  the  last  months  of  his 
life,  is  now  offered,  to  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
very  large  reading  public,  in  soberly  elegant 


presentation.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  this 
is  the  first  German  publication  in  book  form 
of  poems  by  Werfel  in  nearly  twenty-five 
years,  and  it  is  even  more  inconceivable  that 
Werfel  the  lyric  poet  is  today  nearly  forgotten 
because  of  the  success  of  Werfel  the  novelist. 
The  present  collection  will  do  much  to  re¬ 
establish  proper  balance  and  perspective. 

The  poems  which  Werfel  himself  consid¬ 
ered  his  best  are  from  his  books  of  verse  Der 
Weltfreund,  Wir  sind,  Einander,  Der  Gerichts- 
tag,  Beschworungen,  Schlaf  und  Erwachen, 
Gedichte  1938,  and  Kunde  vom  irdischen 
Leben.  They  span  the  poet’s  evolution  from 
expressionistic  ecstasy  to  classic  maturity  and 
reveal  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language.  His  deep  religious  concern  is 
transparent  throughout.  I  wish  he  had  in¬ 
cluded  that  little  masterpiece  which  he  gave 
to  me  for  facsimile  reproduction  in  the  special 
issue  of  Le  Point  I  authored  in  1938  on  Ger¬ 
man  writing: 

Dem  Blindcn  ist  die  Welt  crblindct. 

Dem  Tauben  ist  die  Welt  ertaubt. 

So  auch  an  keinen  Glaubcn  glaubt, 

Wer  in  sich  sclbst  nicht  Glaubcn  bndet. 
Deeply  moving  is  the  dedication  of  this  col¬ 
lection  to  his  wife:  “Prag  gebar  mich.  Wien 
zog  mich  an’s  Herz.  Wo  heut  ich  liege,  werd 
ich  es  wissen.?  Ich  sang  Menschengeschicke 
und  Gott.”  E.  E.  N. 

^  Dietrich  Bonnhoefer.  Widerstand  und 
Ergebung.  Eberhard  Bethge,  ed.  Miin- 
chen.  Kaiser.  1951.  278  pages.  9.80  dm. 
The  book  consists  of  letters  and  manuscripts 
smuggled  out  of  jail.  The  author,  a  theologian 
and  member  of  the  “Confessional  Church,” 
active  in  the  Christian  Resistance  Movement, 
was  connected  with  the  abortive  uprising  on 
July  20,  1944.  His  theological  and  political 
thoughts  and  his  reports  on  daily  life  in  prison 
in  bombed  Berlin  reveal  him  as  a  special  type: 
both  a  true  Christian  and  a  German  patriot. 
All  those  who  still  assume  that  the  July  20th 
uprising  was  nothing  more  than  an  under¬ 
taking  by  disappointed  Junkers  and  reaction¬ 
aries  should  be  confronted  with  this  book.  It 
manifests  how  deeply  sincere  was  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  the  German  opposition  in  realiz¬ 
ing  the  inherent  ethical  conflicts:  resistance 
versus  the  military  oath  of  allegiance,  attempts 
at  assassination  versus  responsibility  toward 
the  nation  and  other  rather  complex  problems. 
To  the  bitter  end — Bonnhoefer  was  hanged  on 
April  9,  1945 — the  author  remained  convinced 
that  he  had  pursued  the  right  course. 

Karl  0.  Paetel 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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^  Friedrich  Dessauer.  Begegnung  zwischen 
Naturwissenschajt  und  Theologie.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  Knecht.  1952.  59  pages.'3.20  dm. 
This  is  a  printing  of  Dr.  Dessauer’s  acceptance 
speech  upon  the  conferring  of  an  honorary 
doctor’s  degree  in  Catholic  theology  (an  un¬ 
precedented  event  for  a  modern  natural  sci¬ 
entist)  by  the  Julius-Maximilian  University  in 
Wurzburg.  Along  with  an  interesting  pre¬ 
sentation  address  by  Dr.  Fritz  Hoffmann  of 
the  faculty,  we  find  Dessauer’s  historical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  change  in  attitude,  from  Galileo’s 
day  to  recent  times,  toward  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  theology  and  natural  science. 

Giordano  Bruno,  and  especially  Cardinal 
Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  his  idea  of  the  Cosmos 
as  the  organismic  manifestation  of  the  unitary 
creative  Spirit  of  God — a  harmonic,  meaning¬ 
ful,  unified  interdependency — are  of  central 
interest  to  Dessauer,  who  holds  that  natural 
scientists,  through  inductive  methods,  are  ob¬ 
taining  essentially  revelational  information  of 
nature  from  the  Creator. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

^  Bernt  von  Heiseler.  Ahnung  und  Aussage. 
Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  New  enlarged 
ed.,  1952.  363  pages.  12  dm. 

Bernt  von  Heiseler,  dramatist,  novelist  and  es¬ 
sayist,  publishes  here  thirty-one  essays,  in  three 
cycles,  Vorbilder,  Zeitgenossen  and  Deutun- 
gen.  In  the  first  part  the  author  reflects  upon 
Cioethe,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  Grillparzer,  Gotthelf, 
Stifter  and  others.  In  the  second  part  of  this 
book,  after  the  “Vorbilder”  have  been  de¬ 
scribed,  we  meet,  among  the  contemporaries, 
Hans  Carossa,  Max  Mell,  Ludwig  Thoma,  and 
also  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort,  Franz  Kafka,  Kath¬ 
erine  Mansfield  and  others.  In  the  third  cycle 
the  author  presents  six  essays,  one  on  Die  Gel- 
tung  des  Wortes,  three  on  drama,  comedy, 
verse  on  the  stage.  The  entire  work  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  Goethe,  of  Carossa,  and  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  sympathetic,  unassuming  voice. 

Frederic Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

®  Hans  Egon  Holthusen,  et  al.  Die  neue 
W eltschau.  II.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Ver- 
lags-Anstalt.  1953.  230  pages.  11.80  dm. 
second  series  of  discussions,  sponsored  by 
the  Graduate  School  of  Commerce  of  St.  Gall, 
on  the  “new  World-Outlook.”  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  an  epoch  is  taking  form  under 
our  eyes.  The  word  aperspel^tivisch  is  not  il¬ 
luminating:  There  is  “perspective,”  there  are 
even  “perspectives,”  in  these  pages.  Other 
terms  suggested  are  “four-dimensional,” 


“wholistic,”  “time-integrating.”  It  is  not  quite 
sure  that  Hitler,  Einstein  and  Picasso,  al¬ 
though  contemporaries,  are  the  signs  of  an 
“epoch,”  any  more  than  Tolstoy,  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Oscar  Wilde  sixty  years  ago.  Even 
though  not  absurd,  this  world  is  full  of  coin¬ 
cidences. 

If  the  general  idea  remains  nebulous,  the 
individual  essays  are  of  commanding  value. 
They  come  from  writers  and  artists  as  well  as 
from  medical  men,  psychologists,  physicists 
and  philosophers.  Those  in  which  I  found  the 
most  substance  were  Henry  Sigerist’s  “To¬ 
ward  Social  Medicine”  (A  Commonwealth 
should  first  take  care  of  the  Common  Health, 
as  the  foundation  of  welfare);  Werner  Heisen¬ 
berg’s  “Atomic  Physics  and  the  Law  of 
Causality,”  in  which  he  seems  at  times  to  con¬ 
found  two  different  departures  from  strict 
causality:  the  notion  of  statistical  law,  and  the 
principle  of  indeterminacy;  and  Rene  Vittoz’s 
“Existentialism  and  the  new  World  View.” 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford,  Calif. 

^  Anton  Kippenberg.  Reden  und  Schriften. 
Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1952.  319  pages  -|-  18 
plates.  12.50  dm. 

This  volume  of  essays  by  the  late  founder  of 
the  Insel  Verlag  shows  a  man  who  gave  us, 
among  other  literary  discoveries,  Rilke  and  the 
Insel-Bucherei.  The  first  part  of  this  collection 
of  Schriften  offers  quite  a  bit  of  autobiographi¬ 
cal  material  and  presents  the  author  as  a  most 
human  and  very  sensitive  being.  The  second 
part  is  written  by  Kippenberg  the  scholar. 
Two  of  the  papers  of  this  second  section  deal 
with  the  life  and  importance  of  two  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  publishers,  Friedrich  Perthes 
and  Georg  Gbschen.  The  following  papers  of 
this  section  show  Carossa,  Felix  Timmer- 
manns  and  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  as  Kippen¬ 
berg  saw  them,  A  last  group  is  dedicated  to 
Goethe  und  seine  Welt.  We  meet  Riemer  and 
Stadelmann,  Dittmar  and  Lavater  and  the 
Hypsistarier,  too.  Finally  Professor  Kippen¬ 
berg  describes  the  Wandel  der  Faustgestalt  bis 
Goethe.  Thus  we  enter  the  inner  sanctum  of 
a  lively,  scholarly  writer  and  publisher.  These 
Reden  und  Schriften  mdted  cast  light  on  an 
unusual  man.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  a 
helpful  appendix,  indicating  the  sources  of  the 
essays.  Frederic^  Lehner 

West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Karl  Krolow.  Von  nahen  und  fernen  Din- 
gen.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt. 
1953.  106  pages,  ill.  7.80  dm. 

This  handsomely  designed  and  illustrated  col- 
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lection  of  short  essays  on  clouds,  streets,  tulips, 
water,  neighbors,  and  the  like  unfortunately 
does  not  appear  either  to  offer  a  fresh  approach 
to  its  subject  matter  or  to  be  distinguished  by 
subtlety  of  perception.  Krolow,  who  has  had 
several  volumes  of  poetry  published,  writes  a 
melodious,  highly  lyrical  prose,  but  his  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  “magic”  word  and  the 
“happy”  phrase  makes  these  pieces  appear 
artificial  and  contrived.  His  stylistic  construc¬ 
tions  and  images  alternately  recall  Claudius, 
Rilke  and  Schickele. 

Paul  Kurt  Ackermann 
Boston  University 

**  Herrmann  Mostar.  Verlassen,  Verloren, 
Verdammt.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1952.  350 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  the  Weimar  Republic 
the  distinguished  Berlin  daily  Vossische  Zei~ 
tung  had  an  outstanding  court  reporter  with 
the  p)en  name  “Sling.”  This  writer  created 
small  masterpieces  by  dealing  with  the  little 
and  big  criminals  of  his  day  and  with  their 
judges.  He  did  so  well — both  from  the  literary 
and  the  psychological  viewpoint — that  his 
articles  were  saved  from  oblivion  in  a  book 
entitled  Richter  und  Gerichtete. 

Hermann  Mostar  has  become  the  worthy 
heir  to  “Sling.”  He  describes  and  interprets 
the  backgrounds  of  numerous  people  who,  in 
post-World  War  II  Germany,  had  run  into 
conflict  with  the  law.  From  his  penetrating 
analysis  soon  emerges  the  saddening  fact  that 
in  most  cases  the  appalling  conditions  in 
which  these  people  had  to  live  forced  them 
into  lives  of  crime.  Most  of  them  indeed  had 
been  victims  of  a  wretched,  brutally  cruel  en¬ 
vironment,  and  the  reader  is  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  if  they  had  been  given  the  slight¬ 
est  chance  and  not  been  driven  from  frustra¬ 
tion  to  frustration,  they  never  would  have  be¬ 
come  criminals  at  all. 

Thus  Mostar  assumes  the  role  of  a  Zola  of 
our  time  who  challenges  the  ethical  weakness 
of  modern  society  and  condemns  its  funda¬ 
mentally  amoral  attitudes.  For  anyone  who 
has  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  and  is  entirely  familiar  with  the 
more  or  less  typical  background  of  crime  in 
our  time  and  world,  the  sincere  accents  of  this 
somewhat  over-dramatized  treatment  will 
merit  attention. 

Though  verbally  denouncing  Nazism  as 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  ever  to  befall  Ger¬ 
many,  the  author,  in  the  typical  manner  of 
many  present-day  Germans,  nevertheless  man¬ 
ages  to  put  most  of  the  blame  for  postwar  con¬ 
ditions  in  his  fatherland  on  the  Allies  and 


their  division  of  Germany  into  four  occupa¬ 
tion  zones.  It  is  regrettable  that  these  incorrect 
and  tactless  political  implications  mar  the  good 
points  of  an  otherwise  very  valuable  book. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Josef  Pieper.  Was  heisst  akjidemisch? 

Miinchen.  Kosel.  1952. 102  pages.  3.80  dm. 
The  author’s  slim  but  intellectually  weighty 
booklets,  interpreting  the  basic  tenets  of 
Aristotelian-Thomistic  realism  in  contempo¬ 
rary  language  for  contemporary  readers,  have 
actually  created  a  new  form  and  style  for  the 
philosophical  treatise.  Here  Pieper  points  a 
way  out  of  V ermassung  and  Verfall  by  con¬ 
fronting  the  nervous  haste  of  this  acquisitive 
age  with  the  tranquil  contemplation  of  truth 
as  it  was  practiced  in  the  “theoria”  of  the 
Platonic  Academy,  which  was  located  near 
the  shrine  of  Akademos,  at  Athens.  Genuine 
philosophic  inquiry,  according  to  Pieper,  is 
possible  only  in  the  intellectual  freedom  that 
characterizes  the  “useless”  pursuit  of  wisdom, 
and  only  when  the  mind  is  thus  liberated  or 
made  “liberal”  does  it  become  capable  of  rev¬ 
erently  contemplating  Truth.  Any  philosophy 
worthy  of  the  name  stands  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  “the  gods,”  whose  protection  safeguards 
the  realm  of  the  intellect  from  the  encroach¬ 
ments  and  dictates  of  political  power.  The 
utilitarian  and  pragmatist  attitudes,  on  the 
other  hand,  generate  the  two  most  conspicuous 
caricatures  of  the  sage,  namely,  the  “func¬ 
tionary”  and  the  “sophist,”  both  familiar  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  set-up  of  contemporary  “educa¬ 
tion.”  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

R.  A.  Schroder,  Frank  Thiess,  Paul  Fech- 

ter.  Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Drei  Reden. 

Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1953.  71  pages. 

2.20  dm. 

These  addresses  delivered  in  Bremen  as  part 
of  the  Gerhart  Hauptmann  Festwoche  com¬ 
memorate  the  poet’s  ninetieth  birthday  in 
November  1952.  Each  of  the  speakers,  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  and  admirer  of  the  poet  through 
many  years,  relives  with  his  audience  a  few 
of  the  deep  impressions  that  the  dramas  made 
upon  him.  Schroder  finds  perhaps  the  most 
personal  expression  for  his  tribute.  A  native  of 
Bremen,  he  spent  his  childhood  playing  in  the 
family  garden  now  the  site  of  the  theater  in 
which  these  speeches  were  made.  As  a  Gym- 
nasiast,  he  bought  Hannele  with  the  meager 
allowance  of  a  sixteen-year-old,  and  he  has  re¬ 
mained  under  the  spell  of  Hauptmann’s  work 
and  personality  throughout  his  life. 
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Frank  Thiess,  now  preparing  the  manu¬ 
script  of  Hauptmann’s  Winckclmann  novel 
for  publication,  pays  tribute  to  the  timeless 
and  human  characterizations  of  the  many 
dramas.  Fechter  emphasizes  the  long  span  of 
Hauptmann’s  creative  productivity  and  the 
emotional  impact  of  his  characterizations.  A 
slight  error  occurs  in  his  discussion  of  Florian 
Geyer.  Emmanuel  Reicher  and  not  Rudolf 
Rittner  appeared  in  the  unsuccessful  premiere 
of  this  drama. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 

^  Ernst  Wiechert.  Bleibender  Gewinn.  Ein 
Buck  der  Betrachtung.  Zurich.  Arche. 
1951.  159  pages  -f-  2  plates. 

This  posthumous  collection  of  essays,  orations 
and  letters  purports  to  present  an  intellectual 
and  spiritual  autobiography.  Autobiographical 
in  the  truest  sense  are  the  sketches  Heimat  und 
Herhjunft  and  Selbstbildnis.  Vom  Trost  der 
Welt  is  essentially  a  Goethe  appreciation;  in¬ 
cluded  also  is  a  reprint  of  Wiechert’s  famous 
letter  on  art  and  sentiment.  An  einen  jungen 
Dichter.  A  postwar  evaluation  of  German  art 
and  its  future  is  contained  in  Vom  Sinn  der 
Kultur — a  shortened  version  of  Wiechert’s 
1946  oration  Vber  Kunst  und  Kiinstler.  In 
Eine  Mauer  um  uns  baue  the  poet  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  obligation  to  his  friends  and  readers, 
whereas  the  essays  Mutter  und  Kind  and 
Antlitz  der  Mutter  may  serve  as  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  slight  unreality  which  marks  the 
portrayal  of  many  of  the  women  in  Wiechert’s 
writings. 

Of  special  interest  to  American  readers  is 
the  account  of  the  poet’s  1949  Journey  to  Stan¬ 
ford  University  in  Die  letzte  Reise.  In  this  art¬ 
fully  simple  travelog  Wiechert  records  his  re¬ 
action  to  Manhattan  and  San  Francisco,  air 
travel,  American  universities,  and  the  giant 
redwoods  of  California.  He  judiciously  bal¬ 
ances  his  admiration  and  astonishment  on  ex¬ 
periencing  American  freedom  and  abundance 
against  his  traditional  negation  of  machine 
civilization. 

The  collection  concludes  with  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Wiechert  by  the  Catholic  poet  Rein¬ 
hold  Schneider. 

Gunther  M.  Bonnin 
Kalamazoo  College 

^  Jan  Tschichold.  Meisterbuch  der  Schrift, 
Ravensburg.  Maier.  1952.  238  pages,  ill. 
45  dm. 

There  are  three  basic  requisites  for  good  letter¬ 
ing:  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  letterform, 
sound  formulation  individually  and  in  words. 


and  good  arrangement  of  the  whole.  With 
these  precepts,  Tschichold  opens  his  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  state  of  contemporary  letter- 
art — the  product  of  poor  teaching  from  poor 
models.  Enlarging  on  his  threefold  thesis,  the 
author  discusses  at  particular  length  the 
various  subtleties  of  spacing,  illustrating  them 
with  “good”  and  “bad”  examples.  Clear  and 
didactic,  his  remarks  are  the  distillate  of  a  rich 
career. 

The  176  full-page  plates  are  extremely  hand¬ 
some,  well  chosen,  generous  in  size  (21  x  31.5 
cm.),  and  precisely  annotated.  Variations  from 
actual  size  are  noted.  The  scope  is  from  the 
first  to  the  twentieth  centuries,  giving  a  full 
range  of  “primary”  material  (with  an  un¬ 
stated  emphasis  on  the  forms  characteristic  of 
the  tools  used  to  create  them)  and  the  best  of 
the  more  recent  derivatives. 

Willard  A.  Loc\u'ood 
University  of  Ohjahoma 

^  Magda  von  Hattingberg.  Hugo  Wolf. 
Wien.  Wancura.  1953.  159  pages  -f-  14 
plates.  60  s. 

Dolf  Lindner.  Der  Feuerreiter.  Biberbach 
a.d.  Riss.  Koehler.  1950.  304  pages.  7.80 
dm. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  great  Austrian  lied  composer, 
the  author  of  Rill{e  und  Benvenuta  offers  a 
readable  tribute  in  the  Osterreichische  Musil^- 
biicher  series.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
anyone  to  add  much  to  Ernst  Decsey’s  de¬ 
finitive  waitings  on  Hugo  Wolf.  Magda  von 
Hattingberg  has  gathered  a  few  additional 
anecdotal  details  and  quotations  from  some 
hitherto  unknown  letters  put  at  her  disposal 
by  a  group  of  admirers  and  promoters  of  the 
unfortunate  musician.  The  value  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  is  enhanced  by  a  table  listing  the  com¬ 
positions  and  sixteen  pages  of  photographs 
and  facsimiles. 

Dolf  Lindner’s  fictionized  Wolf  biography 
is  designed  for  more  popular  reading.  It 
dwells  mainly  on  family  background,  stresses 
the  better-known  episodes  of  the  composer’s 
life  and  creative  years  and,  indeed,  his  tragic 
end.  In  unpretentious  yet  efficient  style  the 
author  pays  tribute  not  only  to  his  hero  but  to 
the  founders  of  the  Hugo  Wolf  Society  as  well. 

Elena  Fels 
Norman,  Ol(la. 

^  K.  S.  Stanislawski,  et  al.  Der  schauspiele- 
rische  Weg  zur  Rolle.  Berlin.  Henschel. 
1952.  183  pages. 

Five  authors,  Konstantin  Stanislawski,  V. 
Prokofiev,  V.  Toporkov,  B.  Zakhava  and  G. 
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Guriev,  discuss  the  actor’s  approach  to  his 
role.  The  volume  contains  much  pertinent  ma¬ 
terial  unavailable  in  English  except  for  a  few 
of  the  master’s  quotations.  Even  in  the  present 
edition  his  essay  Von  den  physischen  Hand- 
lungen  is  not  published  in  its  entirety;  it  will 
appear  in  the  next  Yearbook  of  the  Moscow 
Art  Theater.  The  other  four  writers  elaborate 
on  this  essay,  each  trying  to  throw  light  on 
Stanislawski’s  ideas  from  a  slightly  different 
angle.  Until  we  are  in  a  position  to  examine 
his  complete  writings  we  must  reserve  judg¬ 
ment.  Walter  R.  Volbach 

Texas  Christian  University 

^  Arthur  Hiibscher.  Schopenhauer.  Biogra¬ 
phic  eines  Weltbildes.  Stuttgart.  Reclam. 
1952.  136  pages.  2.80  dm. 

Boohs  Abroad  reviewed  Arthur  Hiibscher ’s 
Der  junge  Schopenhauer,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1938  by  the  Piper  Verlag  in  Munich 
(see  B.  A.  12:3,  p.  342).  It  contained  most 
interesting  biographical  material  previously 
unknown.  The  present  introduction  to  Scho¬ 
penhauer’s  work  makes  use  of  that  new  ma¬ 
terial  and  is,  therefore,  an  extremely  valuable 
guide  to  the  genesis  of  Schopenhauer’s  philos¬ 
ophy.  Very  interesting  is  his  dependence  on 
the  German  Romantic  literature,  particularly 
Tieck  and  Wackenroder,  in  which  the  philos¬ 
opher  found  his  distinction  between  the  un¬ 
usual  “higher  consciousness”  and  the  ordinary 
practical  interests  of  life.  The  most  amusing 
incident  is  the  fact  that  Schopenhauer  bor¬ 
rowed  Hegel’s  Logic  for  five  whole  days  from 
a  library.  Those  five  days  have  really  been  the 
most  productive  five  days  of  vituperation  in 
the  history  of  philosophy.  Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ohlahoma 

^  Ludwig  Landgrebe.  Philosophic  der  Ge- 
genwart.  Bonn.  Athenaum.  1952.  187 
pages.  7.50  dm. 

This  collection  of  seven  essays  is  a  fine  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  in  contemporary  German 
philosophy.  Presentation  is  systematic;  Hus¬ 
serl,  Scheler,  Heidegger,  Nicolai  Hartmann 
and  others  are  quoted.  The  main  ideas  are: 
1.  The  abstract  separation  of  neat  philosophi¬ 
cal  disciplines,  and  of  human  subject  versus 
natural  object,  is  overcome  and  a  thing  of  the 
past;  2.  Man  and  his  various  worlds  (or  world¬ 
views)  are  in  correlation,  and  these  dynamic 
and  historical  correlations  point  back  to  an 
absolute  Being  or  world-ground,  and  to  a 
corresponding  focus  in  man  which  is  op)en  to 
Being  in  all  its  manifestations. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ohlohoma 


Ferdinand  Lion.  Plato  von  Hellas  aus 
gesehen.  Stuttgart.  Kilpp)er.  1952.  160 
pages. 

The  Plato  whose  psyche  is  here  portrayed  is  a 
creature  of  infinite  variety.  Born  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  dusk  of  Athenian  disintegration,  after  a 
pjeriod  of  staggered  indecision  he  was  set  on 
his  philosophic  way  by  the  stability  of  Socrates, 
but  he  never  rested  in  his  quest  for  new  modes 
of  experience  and  fresh  forms  of  understand¬ 
ing.  He  worshipped  at  one  shrine  after  an¬ 
other:  now  “the  self  as  absolute,”  now  the 
utopian  state;  now  philology  and  again,  medi¬ 
cine;  now  law,  and,  at  the  end,  astral  religion 
— each  in  turn  won  his  all-absorbing  devotion. 
He  is  the  inconstant  lover,  the  pxet  who  lives 
from  dream  to  dream.  All  this  is  a  very  pretty 
thing,  whether  one  believes  it  Plato  "von 
Hellas  aus  gesehen"  or  von  Lion  aus  gesehen. 

Ronald  B.  Levinson 
University  of  Maine 

^  Annemarie  von  Puttkamer.  Franz  Werfel. 
Wort  und  Antwort.  Wurzburg.  Werk- 
bund.  1952.  xii  175  pages  -|-  2  plates. 
9.80  dm. 

According  to  the  author  her  work  is  neither 
biography  nor  literary  history,  nor  “would  it 
have  been  written  for  the  sake  of  the  px)et 
Franz  Werfel.”  Astonished  with  this  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  title,  we  are  told  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Christian  and  Jewish  tenets 
constitutes  “a  problem”  whose  “partial  solu¬ 
tion”  by  Werfel  is  to  be  shown.  In  the  post¬ 
script  we  read:  “For  individual  Jews,  whose 
eyes  were  opened,  the  longing  for  unification 
with  Christ  must  become  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  fire  of  passion,  and  renunciation  must  be¬ 
come  almost  sup>erhumanly  difficult.  Of  Wer¬ 
fel,  without  his  receiving  baptism,  renuncia¬ 
tion  was  pjerhaps  not  demanded  till  the  very 
end.” 

T heologumena  does  not  strike  one  reviewer 
as  Werfel’s  best,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  dead 
or  the  living  become  any  better  by  Annemarie 
von  Puttkamer’s  unassuming  theology. 

Max  Selin  ger 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Joachim  von  Rintelen.  Philosophic  der 
Endlichheit.  Meisenheim/Glan.  Westkul- 
turverlag  Anton  Hain.  1951.  490  pages. 
An  immense  heap  of  material  from  philos¬ 
ophers,  px)ets,  and  the  history  of  the  last  half 
century  conveys  a  total  impression  of  final 
death,  of  desp)erate  disorder,  of  a  secularized 
version  of  original  sin;  this  meaningless  and 
chaotic  condition  and  mood  of  the  present 
time  is  praised  and  despierately  affirmed  in  its 
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“philosophy  of  finitude.”  Man  desperately 
chooses  to  be  desperate,  as  Kierkegaard  put  it. 
Logic  is  denied,  contradictions  and  paradoxes 
are  played  with:  “Man  is  nothing  and  to  be 
nothing  is  divine”  (Rilke),  “to  enlighten  is  to 
obscure”  (Heidegger),  “to  founder  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed”  (Jaspers).  In  ethics,  complete  unblessed¬ 
ness  or  hopeless  misery  is  to  be  embraced  with 
perverse  delight;  existence  is  to  be  lived  “hero¬ 
ically,”  although  there  is  no  meaning  to 
heroism.  A  rubbish  of  natural  energies  with¬ 
out  order  and  activities  without  direction  is  to 
be  praised  with  fanatical  excess. 

This,  then,  is  the  gist  of  the  “philosophy  of 
finitude.”  Mixed  in  with  his  reports  the  author 
makes  some  historical  excursions  into  the 
origins  of  this  situation.  He  sees  the  stages  of 
this  historical  process  in  Rationalism,  which 
identified  reality  with  mathematics  and  mech¬ 
anisms;  Empiricism,  which  reduced  reality  to 
that  which  I  perceive;  Romanticism,  which 
dissolved  reality  in  subjective  moods;  Histori- 
cism,  which  made  all  truth  relative  to  histori¬ 
cal  situations;  until  we  arrive  at  nihilistic 
activism. 

Several  times,  the  author  is  critical:  The 
finite  ought  to  be  seen  under  the  aspect  of  an 
absolute  being  and  meaning;  avenues  to  it  are 
found  in  aesthetic  joy;  in  the  plurality  of  per¬ 
sonal  values  and  their  communication;  and  in 
“spiritual  intentional ity,”  which  is  the  guardi¬ 
an  of  our  balance  and  our  sanity. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

^  Joachim  Schondorfl.  Franzdsische  Geistes- 
welt.  Darmstadt.  Holle.  1951.  347  pages. 
13.80  dm. 

Schondorff,  besides  working  on  a  translation 
of  Maine  de  Biran,  edits  a  series  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  texts  in  German  translation  under  the  title, 
Vom  Geist  des  Abendlandes.  It  is  a  good  sign 
for  the  future  that  the  first  volume  on  the 
spirit  of  the  West  should  be  a  selection  from 
French  thinkers  for  German  readers.  Not 
only  is  the  book  well  printed,  it  is  also  com¬ 
petently  selected  and  annotated.  After  some 
selections  from  the  earliest  modern  French, 
Montaigne,  Descartes,  Pascal,  etc.,  we  come  to 
Lamennais,  Maine  de  Biran,  Cousin,  Comte, 
Renan,  LeBon,  and  end  with  Poincare,  Berg¬ 
son,  Maritain,  Alain,  Sartre,  and  Marcel.  As 
the  book  is  meant  to  be  read  in  philosophy 
courses,  Schondorff  has  added  only  an  essay 
and  bibliographical  material,  and  Hermann 
Noack  has  written  a  general  introduction  to 
the  whole  series.  I  should  have  liked  to  find 
included  Gassendi  and  Charron,  besides  some 
others,  but  I  think  that  the  book  will  be  quite 


useful  for  students  and  general  readers  as  it 
was  conceived.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  Morus  (Richard  Lewinsohn).  Fine  Ge- 
schichte  der  Tiere.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt. 
1952.  400  pages,  ill.  -f*  29  plates.  19.80  dm. 
This  is  a  unique  book,  probably  the  first  of  its 
kind:  a  history  of  animals  written  not  by  a 
zoologist,  but  by  a  sociologist  who  weaves  into 
one  great,  well-illustrated  story  the  influences 
of  animals  upon  the  culture  and  civilization  of 
the  human  race.  What  a  brilliant  idea!  Ani¬ 
mals  have  won  and  lost  man’s  wars,  have  be¬ 
come  gods  and  themes  of  legends,  poetry  and 
art,  have  created  industries — wool,  silk,  pearls, 
plastic  materials  (from  milk),  foodstuffs — 
and,  last  but  not  least,  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  development  of  medicine,  science  and 
technology  (rabies,  malaria,  Darwinism,  fly¬ 
ing,  etc.).  This  book  should  be  translated  into 
English;  if  done  well,  it  could  outsell  comic 
books.  Rudolph  Seiden 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^  Carl  Misch.  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeit- 
alter  der  Massen.  Stuttgart.  Kohlhammer. 
1952.  555  pages. 

The  author,  until  driven  from  Germany  by 
Hitler,  was  for  many  years  an  editor  of  the 
Vossische  Zeitung  and  a  specialist  in  political 
history.  His  very  interesting  survey  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  development  from  about  1789  to  1945 
is  eclectic,  interpretative  and  revisionist.  He 
selects  for  emphasis,  among  other  things,  the 
dominant  role  of  Prussia,  the  army  and  the 
Junkers,  and  the  decisive  influence  of  leading 
personalities,  along  with  many  odd  bits  of  dra¬ 
matic  interest  and  comparisons.  Diplomatic 
and  military  history  are  necessarily  treated 
more  briefly.  His  combination  of  first-hand 
observation  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  journal¬ 
istic  skill  in  presentation,  and  the  quiet  detach¬ 
ment  of  an  academic  position  in  the  United 
States  result  in  a  fresh  and  independent  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  fascinating  but  tragic  story.  His 
crisp,  short  sentences,  the  division  of  his  book 
into  brief  chapters  and  very  short  subsections 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  his  thought  easily 
and  quickly.  His  judgments  are  unbiased,  hon¬ 
est  and  independent,  though  some  of  them  are 
naturally  open  to  disagreement. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

^  Bernard  von  Brentano.  Du  Land  der 
Liebe.  Tubingen.  Wunderlich.  1952.  285 
pages.  11.80  dm. 

Du  Land  der  Uebe  (Germany)  is  an  account 
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of  Brentano’s  exile  in  Switzerland.  It  cul¬ 
minates  in  the  1947  Winterthur  trial,  where 
evidence  disproved  Manuel  Gasser’s  assertion 
that  Brentano  was  a  Nazi  and  an  anti-Semite. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  that  the  author 
chose  exile  because  of  his  wife,  not  because  of 
political  convictions. 

Brentano’s  historical  comments  reveal  a 
slender  knowledge  of  German  history.  Every 
schoolboy  could  refute  such  assertions  as  that 
before  1933  no  German  had  ever  gone  abroad 
to  find  freedom,  or  that  there  had  never  been 
a  tyrant  in  Germany.  The  author  expresses 
impatience  with  Nietzsche’s  critique  of  Ger¬ 
man  culture,  allegations  of  German  political 
submissiveness,  exaggerations  of  Nazi  terror, 
F.  D.  R.  and,  implicitly,  Nazi  Germany’s  de¬ 
feat.  He  expresses  admiration  for  Wagner, 
Bismarck,  the  humaneness  of  Eastern  German 
landholders  and  the  beauty  of  military  pa¬ 
rades.  Brentano’s  laudable  rejection  of  even 
such  a  notion  as  that  of  collective  German 
guilt  loses  weight  in  context.  He  had  little  in 
common  with  German  writers  in  exile  except 
exile.  Harold  von  Hofe 

University  of  Southern  California 

^  Lotte  Paepcke.  Unter  einern  fremden 
Stern.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Frankfurter  Hefte. 
1952.  123  pages. 

This  is  the  war  story  of  the  Jewish  wife  of  a 
German  “Aryan.”  The  partner  in  a  “privi¬ 
leged”  Mischehe,  she  is  at  first  permitted  tp 
continue  life  with  the  German  community. 
The  fate  of  her  relatives  and  the  ever-present 
threat  of  Gestapo  action  cast  her  into  con¬ 
tinuous  obsessive  terror  and  fear.  Later  she  is 
saved  by  the  courageous  action  of  a  Catholic 
prior  who  provides  refuge  in  a  monastery  un¬ 
til  the  time  of  liberation. 

The  book  tells  of  war-time  Germany  as  seen 
by  a  social  outcast.  It  describes  the  tragic  break¬ 
up  of  the  German-Jewish  symbiosis.  Keen 
realism  in  the  presentation  of  external  happen¬ 
ings  is  combined  with  a  brilliant  analysis  of 
the  inner  life.  Some  character  sketches  are 
veritable  show  pieces  of  a  cultured,  creative 
prose.  Imaginative  and  disciplined,  the  writer 
has  shaped  out  of  her  individual  fate  a  uni¬ 
versally  appealing  monument  to  man  en¬ 
tangled  in  a  tragedy  that  is  beyond  rational 
comprehension. 

IV.  K.  Pfeller 
University  of  Nebraska 

^  PEM.  Heimweh  nach  dem  Kurfursten- 
damm.  Berlin.  Blanvalet.  1952.  236  pages 
-|-  36  plates.  12.80  dm. 

This  is  an  immense  kaleidoscope,  a  variegated. 


flickering,  glittering,  richly  pictorial  miscel¬ 
lany.  Light  stage-settings  are  built  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  set  up  gaily  on  the  melancholy 
stage  which  is  Berlin.  The  memories  glide  by 
in  a  continuous  panorama.  Down  in  the  audi¬ 
ence,  homesickness  sits  and  weeps.  From 
Stresemann  to  Schmeling,  from  the  Hotel  Ad- 
lon  to  the  Toppf{eller,  everything  is  here.  “Das 
ist  die  Berliner  Luft,  die  mit  ihrem  Duft. .  .  .” 
We  envy  the  author  his  retentive  memory. 
And  we  envy  him  the  dash  and  tempo  of  his 
portrayal  of  this  loud  life  of  laughter  and 
love.  It  is  as  true  and  as  near  as  if  it  had  all 
happened  yesterday  and  not  in  those  glorious 
days  of  umpteen  years  ago;  as  if  the  Linden, 
the  whirl,  the  excitement,  the  uproar  were 
still  there.  PEM  has  conjured  up  for  Berliners 
the  long  gone  by.  They  will  devour  his  book. 

Erich  Frey 
Santiago  de  Chile 

^  Robert  Jungk.  Die  Zukjunft  hat  schon  be- 
gonnen.  Stuttgart.  Scherz  &  Goverts.  1952. 
316  pages  -j-  1  map.  12.80  dm. 

The  book’s  subtitle,  “America’s  Omnipotence 
and  Impotence,”  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
author’s  intentions.  Though  hundreds  of 
books  have  been  published  on  the  seemingly 
simple  but  actually  very  complex  problem  of 
“What  Makes  America,”  Jungk  manages  to 
open  up  new  perspectives  even  for  the  jaded 
expert.  His  thesis:  The  U.  S.  A.,  by  expanding 
its  frontiers  into  the  universe  through  rockets 
and  atom  projects,  by  trying  to  outdo  nature 
through  artificial  weather  control  and  artificial 
insemination,  is  dangerously  overreaching  it¬ 
self.  The  most  enlightening  (and  fearsome) 
chapter,  however,  is  the  one  on  the  “soul  engi¬ 
neers,”  the  industrial  psychologists  set  on  hir¬ 
ing  only  those  employees  who  fit  a  prescribed 
normalcy  formula.  This  fanatical  conformism, 
driven  to  a  dismal  extreme,  seems  to  stem 
rather  from  Orwell’s  nightmare  1984  than 
from  the  country  of  rugged  individualism. 
Robert  Jungk  has  perhaps  overemphasized  a 
few  negative  aspects  of  the  American  scene, 
but  his  book  touches  on  so  many  crucial  prob¬ 
lems  unknown  to  most  Americans  that  an 
American  edition  would  be  well  worth  while. 

Richard  Plant 
New  Yor/^,  N.  Y. 

^  ,Der  Grosse  Broc^haus.  I:  A-Beo.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Brockhaus.  16th  ed.,  1952.  754 
pages.  39  dm. 

I'he  first  volume  (A-Beo)  of  the  sixteenth 
edition  of  Der  Grosse  Brocl^haus  appeared  in 
November  1952.  The  second  volume  was 
scheduled  for  May  1953,  and  thereafter  new 
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volumes  will  appear  at  approximately  five- 
month  intervals  until  the  set  is  complete  in 
twelve  volumes  in  1956. 

A  check  of  the  new  Brockhaus  against  com¬ 
parable  reference  works  in  other  languages 
reveals  an  unusually  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
Maps  and  photographs  are  reproduced  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  perfectionist  in 'the  graphic 
arts.  All  information,  including  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  has  been  brought  up  to  date  to  within  a 
few  months  of  the  publication. 

The  new  Brockhaus  does  not  have  the  ex¬ 
tensive,  almost  monographic  articles  that  are 
customary  in  the  Britannica,  Italiana,  Espasa, 
and  some  other  encyclopedias.  However,  from 
the  standpoint  of  most  scholars,  who  wish  to 
consult  far  more  detailed  references  than  an 
encyclopedia  article  of  any  length,  this  is  the 
most  useful  type  of  encyclopedia.  It  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  any  college  or  reference  library. 

Lxiwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Franz  Lennartz.  Die  Dichter  unserer  Zeit. 

Stuttgart.  Kroner.  5th  ed.,  1952.  viii  -f- 
573  pages.  12  dm. 

This  completely  revised  and  thoroughly  up- 
to-date  edition  of  one  of  the  most  useful  in 
the  celebrated  series  of  Kroner’s  Taschenaus- 
gaben  contains  “250  Einzeldarstellungen  zur 
deutschen  Dichtung  der  Gegenwart.”  Of  the 
300  names  listed  in  the  last  edition  (1941)  only 
about  100  are  still  included,  a  welcome  re¬ 
vision  of  politically  inspired  arbitrary  expe¬ 
diency.  The  concisely  written  and  commend- 
ably  brief  biblio-biographical  entries  give  valu¬ 
able  and  reliable  information  on  contemporary 
and  more  or  less  recently  deceased  German- 
language  authors.  The  author-compiler  has 
deliberately  limited  himself  to  factual  infor¬ 
mation  and  makes  no  attempt  at  literary  his¬ 
torical  evaluation.  We  missed,  in  this  other¬ 
wise  inclusive,  alphabetically  arranged  hand¬ 


From  London  where  the  mortality  rate  of  literary 
periodicals  had  reached  deplorable  proportions  durinjt 
the  difficult  postwar  years  now  comes  a  most  lively 
and  immediately  distinguished  newcomer  to  the 
world’s  family  of  reviews,  The  European.  From  the 
first  issues  available  it  is  obvious  that  this  “analytical 
review  of  literature,  politics,  economics,  art,  science, 
theatre,  cinema”  will  make  a  considerable  place  for 
itself  and  live  up  to  its  pledge  of  persisting  in  an  “open 
forum  policy,  which  gives  a  fair  hearing  to  all 
opinions.” 


book,  a  few  names  of  younger  authors  whose 
work  we  believe  to  be  of  sufficient  import  to 
deserve  mention;  but  what  with  the  obvious 
space  limitations  inherent  in  such  a  work,  a 
line  had  to  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  there 
will  doubtless  be  another  edition  to  fill  in  these 
small  gaps.  Die  Dichter  unserer  Zeit  is  a  com¬ 
petent  reference  work.  It  is  indispensable  to 
the  German  student  and  belongs  on  the  book¬ 
shelf  of  every  teacher  of  German  literature. 

E.  E.  N. 


^  Otto  Pfeifer,  Marcel  Pobe.  Provence. 
Zurich.  Fretz  &  Wasmuth.  1952.  48  pages 
-h  143  plates  1  map.  29.50  Sw.  fr. 

A  master  photographer  and  a  sensitive  essay¬ 
ist  with  eyes  and  hearts  wide  open  to  the  quiet 
majesty  of  an  immortal  landscape  have  com¬ 
bined  remarkable  talents  of  Einfiihlung  and 
interpretation  to  capture  and  convey  the  es¬ 
sence  of  Provence.  The  uninitiated  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  most  alluring  invitation  to  travel 
to  and  in  the  country  around  the  lower  Rhone, 
as  well  as  with  a  competent  cultural  and  spir¬ 
itual  guide.  He  whose  happy  lot  it  was  once 
to  live  in  that  blessed  midi  finds  everlasting 
memory  reincarnate  in  pictures  of  rare  per¬ 
fection  and  irresistible  nostalgic  appeal.  Their 
selection  shows  unerring  taste  for  the  sym¬ 
bolically  typical  and  includes  all  prominent 
landmarks  of  a  region  harmoniously  inte¬ 
grated  notwithstanding  its  endless  picturesque 
variety.  The  introductory  text  far  transcends 
the  role  of  mere  explanatory  annotation  to  the 
truly  masterful  plates:  Marcel  Pobe  is  an  in¬ 
terpreter  who  masters  with  sober  elegance 
the  vast  and  intricate  cultural-historical  back¬ 
ground  which  comes  to  life  at  every  step  and 
with  every  stone  in  this  history-saturated  coun¬ 
try  of  sunshine  and  mistral.  A  beautiful,  ideal 
gift  book  of  lasting  value. 

E.  E.  N. 

If 


New  members  of  the  French  Academy  are  Fernand 
Gregh,  Pierre  Gaxotte  and  the  Duke  of  Levis  Mirepoix. 

Wilhelm  Lehmann  and  Albrecht  Goes  have  received 
the  Hamburg  Lessing  Prize. 

The  Grillparzer  Prize  of  the  Austrian  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  been  awarded  to  Rudolf  Bayr. 

Professor  Fritz  Strich  of  the  University  of  Bern  has 
received  the  Goethe-Pla/^ette  of  the  city  of  Frankfurt. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  "'Head-Liners** ) 


**  Jos^  Cadalso.  Noches  lugubres.  Edith  F. 

Heilman,  cd.  Santander.  Zuniga.  1951. 

143  pages,  ill. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  thorough  edi¬ 
tion  of  Noches  lugubres  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  up  to  the  present  time.  It  contains  a 
well-documented  study  of  the  text  and  a 
worthwhile  biography  of  Cadalso.  The  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  the  authorship  of  the 
Noches  lugubres  is  discussed,  biographical 
data  being  used  to  substantiate  Cadalso’s 
authorship.  The  text  itself  has  been  established 
after  careful  consideration  and  study.  The  edi¬ 
tion  is  complete  with  a  bibliography  of  all  the 
earlier  editions,  reprints  and  letters  in  fac¬ 
simile.  It  is  both  an  artistic  and  a  scholarly 
achievement.  Kelvin  A/.  Parser 

Marquette  University 

^  Paulina  Crusat,  ed.  Antologia  de  poetas 

catalanes  contempordneos.  Madrid.  Rialp. 
1952.  192  pages.  20  ptas. 

A  concise  and  illuminating  impression  of 
varied  facets  of  this  poetry,  where  emphasis 
on  its  most  recent  aspects  has  governed  the 
choice  among  the  fifteen  best-known  writers 
and  inspired  the  brilliant  characterization  of 
eighteen  of  their  more  promising  successors. 
The  chronological  arrangement  by  date  of  the 
author’s  birth  affords  a  view  of  the  twentieth- 
century  development  of  this  genre.  Especially 
notable  are  the  trends  of  the  present  moment 
— increasing  intellectualization  couched  in  an 
abstract,  intricate  technique  that  embodies  the 
baffling  quest  for  a  guiding  principle  amid  the 
bewildering  upheaval  of  today’s  existence.  The 
literary  criticism  of  the  introduction  and  of  the 
brief  sketches  that  precede  each  author’s  con¬ 
tribution  is  sound  and  penetrating,  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  in  its  approach  from  anything  previous¬ 
ly  published  on  this  subject.  Influences,  native 
and  foreign,  are  indicated  without  detracting 
from  the  innately  Catalan  quality  of  the  verse. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  unevenness  of  the  selection  made  among 
the  poems  of  important  figures  like  Guerau 
de  Liost,  Josep  Garner,  J.-Ma.  de  Sagarra,  J.-S. 
Pons,  I.-S.  Papasseit,  Folguera,  Foix,  etc.  Of 
these.  Carles  Riba  and  Clementina  Arderiu 
are  the  most  successfully  treated  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  idea  conveyed  of  the  work  of 
L6pez-Pic6  is  far  from  adequate. 


Generally  Catalan  does  not  improve  in  a 
Castilian  version  and  the  editor  deplores  the 
impossibility  of  rendering  the  flavor  of  certain 
characteristic  poems,  but  the  translation  is 
good  and  gives  a  just  impression  of  many  of 
the  older  and  most  of  the  new  writers.  Al¬ 
though  it  fails  to  include  some  of  the  well- 
known  poets  and  many  of  the  numerous  and 
important  younger  ones  now  in  exile  and  ad¬ 
mits  only  one  Roussillonnais,  one  Valencian 
and  two  Mallorcans,  this  volume  makes  avail¬ 
able  to  Spaniards  a  significant  contribution  to 
contemporary  European  literature. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berl^eley,  Calif. 

^  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina.  Literatura 
boliviana.  La  Paz.  Tejerina.  1953.  376 
pages. 

This  reviewer  has  already  attempted  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  writings  of  Diez  de  Medina. (see  B.  A. 
26:4,  p.  391).  The  ardent  poet-publicist- 
patriot,  now  in  his  middle  forties,  gave  his 
measure  years  ago,  and  although  his  talents 
are  varied,  his  publications  (poetry,  folklore, 
history,  criticism,  polemics)  usually  revolve 
around  one  absorbing  theme,  the  material  and 
spiritual  well-being  of  his  sorely-tried  moun¬ 
tain  republic. 

This  history  of  Bolivian  literature  will  be 
useful.  The  author  has  read  widely,  and  he 
knows  that  fruitful  studies  involve  constant 
comparisons.  He  knows,  and  repeats  again 
and  again  with  wry  humility,  that  Bolivia  has 
thus  far  produced  little  first-rate  literature. 
He  realizes,  with  pain,  that  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  tendency  to  employ  rhetoric  as  thought- 
ersatz,  the  “garruleria  continental,”  has  handi¬ 
capped  Latin  American  letters.  But  he  is  a 
determined  optimist,  and  he  is  convinced  that 
Bolivia’s  political  progress  in  recent  years  in¬ 
sures  economic,  social,  and  cultural  progress  in 
the  years  to  come. 

The  most  complete  history  of  Bolivian  lit¬ 
erature  to  date  is  Enrique  Finot’s  (Mexico, 
Porrua,  1943),  a  little  old  now  and  though 
bulkier  than  this  one,  well  organized  but  fur¬ 
nished  only  with  an  index  of  authors.  Diez  de 
Medina’s  book  has  no  alphabetical  index  at  all 
and  only  a  summary  bibliography.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  older  work  passes  over  the 
pre-Columbian  period  rapidly,  whereas  Diez 
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dc  Medina  devotes  one-third  of  his  volume  to 
pre-Spanish  Bolivia  and  a  very  large  fraction 
of  it  to  legendary  pre-history.  The  amazing 
Villamil  de  Rada,  back  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  claimed  to  have  proved  that  Adam  and 
Eve  spoke  the  Aymara  language  of  the  Titi¬ 
caca  Indians.  Diez  de  Medina  has  not  located 
the  Garden  of  Eden  so  confidently,  but  he 
lingers  with  affection  on  the  tradition  of  an 
autochthonous  Andean  race  which  was  in  be¬ 
ing  even  before  God  had  created  the  sun — the 
most  literal  of  Dark  Ages. 

Diez  de  Medina  is  a  poet,  and  he  feels  that 
no  man  can  be  a  constructive  statesman,  in¬ 
dustrialist,  scholar,  teacher,  historian,  or  critic, 
who  is  not  a  poet  likewise.  When  he  finally 
comes  down  to  the  moderns,  he  is  as  crisp  and 
lucid  as  one  could  wish.  But  his  beautifully 
written  book  has  in  it  more  inspiration  than 
statistical  reference  material. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Esteban  Echeverria.  Obras  completas.  Juan 
M.  Gutierrez,  Jose  P.  Barreiro,  Eduardo 
Joubin  Colombres,  eds.  Buenos  Aires.  Za¬ 
mora.  1951.  1,055  pages  -|-  8  plates.  $50 
m/arg. 

Preceded  by  Jose  P.  Barreiro’s  introductory 
study  of  Echeverria’s  role  as  a  leader  of  Argen¬ 
tine  youth  in  the  time  of  Rosas  and  by  the 
masterly  biography  with  which  Juan  Maria 
Gutierrez  introduced  his  own  5-volume  edi¬ 
tion  of  Echeverria’s  works,  this  new  edition  of 
the  work  of  the  famous  Argentine  Romantic 
author  is  a  useful  compilation  which  will  be 
welcomed  in  many  a  university  library.  It  is 
supplemented  by  a  study,  La  vocacion  poetica, 
by  Eduardo  Joubin  Colombres.  Since  Echeve¬ 
rria  is  now  remembered  primarily  as  a  poet, 
the  extent  and  variety  of  his  work  in  prose — 
and  the  timeliness  of  this  recall  of  his  fight  for 
freedom  under  a  dictatorship — will  come  as  a 
surprise  to  many.  Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

^  Luis  Hernandez  Aquino.  Voz  en  el  tiem- 
po.  Antologta  poetica  (1925-1952).  San 
Juan,  P.  R.  Bibiioteca  de  Autores  Puerto- 
rriquenos.  1952.  93  pages.  $1  (u.s.). 

Fifty  pages  of  this  little  book  are  devoted  to 
Margot  Arce’s  critical  analysis  of  the  role  and 
the  poetry  of  Luis  Hernandez  Aquino.  In  this 
she  is  sympathetic,  penetrating  and  maintains 
a  good  sense  of  perspective.  The  rest  is  a  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  the  Puerto  Rican  poet’s  works, 
from  earliest  poems  to  those  which  will  be 
part  of  a  volume  not  yet  published.  Luis  Her- 
nindez  Aquino  is  worth  knowing.  He  writes 
concisely.  His  expression  is  apt,  and  impres¬ 


sively  sincere.  He  has  simplicity,  clarity,  strong 
emotional  impact.  One  is  frequendy  tempted 
to  compare  him  with  Neruda. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Evanston,  111. 

^  Santiago  Ramon  y  Cajal.  Obras  literarias 
completas.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  2nd  ed.,  1950. 
1354  pages.  100  ptas. 

Another  jewel  from  Aguilar’s  Coleccion  Joya, 
this  one  bound  in  rich  scarlet  leather.  The 
body  of  the  volume  consists  of  the  works  them¬ 
selves:  Ramon  y  Cajal’s  two  autobiographical 
pieces,  his  scientific  writings  which  can  be 
considered  as  literature,  his  Cuentos  de  vaca- 
ciones,  Charlas  de  cafe,  and  the  lecture  Psicolo- 
gia  de  don  Quijote  y  el  quijotismo.  There  is 
very  little  “scholarly”  apparatus — an  index  of 
names  and  places  cited  in  the  work — and  an 
extremely  short  but  delightfully  whimsical  in¬ 
troduction  signed  by  F.  S.  R.  (Federico  Sainz 
de  Robles.?).  However,  this  is  entirely  ade¬ 
quate,  for  the  works  speak  for  themselves  and 
for  their  author,  who  represents  a  species  in¬ 
creasingly  rare  in  these  days — a  scientist  of 
genius  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  creative 
writer  of  genuine  talent.  Betty  Lou  Dubois 
Ohio  State  University 

^  Jose  Maria  Valverde.  Estudios  sobre  la 
palabra  poetica.  Madrid.  Rialp.  1952.  222 
pages. 

The  poet-author  of  this  philosophical  and 
critical  volume  admits  that  when  a  poet  writes 
a  critique  of  poetry,  treating  other  poets  as  if 
they  were  watches — to  see  how  they  tick — he 
submits  himself  to  “trial  by  fire.”  Either  he 
kills  or  purifies  his  own  poetry.  Valverde’s  key 
to  each  poet  is  vocabulary.  Delicately  tracing 
innuendos,  he  shows  how  the  very  choice  of 
words  is  always  a  definition  of  time,  place  and 
attitudes.  Included  in  this  series  of  thought- 
provoking  studies  are  Cesar  Vallejo,  Antonio 
Machado,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Holderlin,  Jorge  Gui¬ 
llen,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz  and  Verlaine. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Evanston,  III. 

^  Juan  Jose  Arreola.  Confabulario.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1952.  101 
pages.  $8  m/mex. 

This  new  series  of  Mexican  national  literary 
works,  initiated  by  the  Obra  poetica  of  Alfonso 
Reyes,  is  now  continued  in  a  collection  of 
satiric  sketches  by  a  younger  Mexican  author. 
Already  known  for  his  selection  of  unusual 
themes,  Arreola  continues  in  this  vein  in  the 
opening  story  of  a  scientist  engaged  in  the 
humanitarian  task  of  saving  the  souls  of  the 
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rich  by  devising  a  method  whereby  a  camel 
may,  literally,  pass  through  a  needle’s  eye.  Of 
greater  interest,  however,  are  such  humorous 
tales  as  that  about  the  sad  predicament  of  a 
chivalrous  citizen  who  made  the  mistake  of 
surrendering  his  seat  in  the  autobus  to  a  lady 
standing  before  him  “with  a  vague  aspect  of 
annunciatory  angel”  or — and  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  lot — the  excellent  satire  on  faulty  train 
service.  Entitled  El  guardagujas,  this  story  re¬ 
calls  the  humoristic  approach  to  every-day  life 
so  well  illustrated  by  Julio  Camba. 

Mad  aline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

^  E.  Caballero  Calderon.  Diario  de  Tipa- 
coque.  Bogota.  ABC.  1950.  284  pages. 
Diario  de  Tipacoque  is  its  author’s  sequel  to 
Tipacoque,  a  very  popular  novel  of  rural  cus¬ 
toms  published  in  1941.  The  Diario,  even  less 
a  novel  in  form  than  its  predecessor,  is  a  series 
of  customs  sketches  with  little  attempt  at  a 
plot.  It  is  entirely  delightful  in  its  whimsicality 
and  humor,  its  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  its  authentic  rustic  dialect  and  man¬ 
nerisms.  It  offers  a  penetrating  portrait  of  the 
rural  Colombian  and,  in  passing,  gives  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  author’s  deep  culture.  Caballero 
Calderon  is  the  author  of  Ancha  es  Castilla, 
Cervantes  en  Colombia  and  other  significant 
volumes  and  has  a  respected  place  in  Latin 
American  letters.  Gerald  E.  Wade 

University  of  Tennessee 

^  Jorge  Icaza.  Seis  relatos.  Quito.  Casa  de  la 
Cultura  Ecuatoriana.  1952.  282  pages. 
Huasipungo  (1934)  was  the  novel  that  estab¬ 
lished  Icaza’s  reputation  for  unrelieved  nat¬ 
uralism  and  a  deep  and  sincere  preoccupation 
with  the  social  and  economic  exploitation  of 
the  Andean  Indian.  Certainly  nothing  he  has 
produced  in  the  last  two  decades  has  shown 
any  significant  change  in  the  orientation  of 
his  writing.  His  protagonists  continue  to  lead 
violent,  brutish,  tragic  lives  determined  by 
circumstances  beyond  their  control  or  even 
their  comprehension;  his  plots  still  consist  of  a 
series  of  incidents  which  build  up  inexorably 
to  a  savage  climax,  and  his  descriptions  are  still 
replete  with  frequently  nauseating  detail.  In 
short,  whatever  sympathy  the  author  may 
awaken  in  the  reader  for  his  pitiful  protago¬ 
nists  is  almost  inevitably  lost  in  the  repulsion 
created  by  the  elements  of  the  stories  them¬ 
selves.  Four  of  the  present  relatos  follow  the 
usual  pattern;  the  remaining  two  arc  not  very 
successful  ventures  of  a  more  sophisticated 
nature.  Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 


*  Pedro  de  Lorenzo.  Los  descontentos:  Una 
conciencia  de  alquiler.  Madrid.  Estades. 
1952.  352  pages.  40  ptas. 

Third  of  the  novels  by  a  35-year-old  Extrema- 
duran  is  this  one,  given  unity  by  its  attempt 
to  explain  a  man,  Alonso  Mora.  Its  scattered 
thoughts,  descriptive  sketches,  and  character 
studies  form  the  first  of  a  7-volume  series,  Los 
descontentos. 

Its  unnamed  author,  seeking  a  room  on 
March  23,  1936,  meets  Mora,  his  wife  Catalina 
and  their  two  little  children  in  an  apartment 
house.  Then  by  conversation  with  Alonso, 
through  a  diary  kept  by  Catalina,  and  through 
interviews  of  people  who  knew  him,  details 
are  assembled  about  a  man  whose  conscience 
was  his  father’s  voice,  forever  warning:  Be 
Careful! 

The  story  skips  back  and  forth.  The  only 
completed  narration  deals  with  Estrella,  a 
minor  character,  in  love  with  Isac,  but  married 
to  bald  Julian.  The  lovers,  encouraged  by 
Alonso’s  discussion  of  his  own  predicament, 
elope  and  end  in  a  suicide  pact,  with  Estrella 
still  a  virgin.  Nothing  happens  to  Alonso, 
though  in  the  epilog  the  author  hints  that  the 
second  volume,  Cuatro  de  familia,  will  turn 
out  a  “simple  novela,  sin  espejos,  sin  metodo 
ni  psicologfa,  sin  laberintos.” 

Poetically  told,  full  of  exclamations  and  in¬ 
complete  sentences,  its  best  passage  is  the 
author’s  return  to  his  home  town  in  Extrema¬ 
dura,  and  the  dawn  in  Centenera’s  village  inn. 
Unusual  is  the  section  in  which  the  town  talks 
in  the  first  person  about  itself  and  its  inhab¬ 
itants.  Willis  Knapp  Jones 

Miami  University 

^  Eduardo  Mallea.  Los  enemigos  del  alma. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1950.  363 
pages.  $15  in/arg. 

The  three  enemies  of  the  soul  (the  world,  the 
devil  and  the  flesh)  are  personified  by  an 
Argentine  youth  and  his  two  sisters:  Mario 
Guillen,  a  ruthless,  cynical  egotist;  Debora, 
consumed  by  demoniac  hatred  and  jealousy; 
and  Cora,  a  frantic  sexualist.  The  three  lead 
lives  of  turbulent  desperation  in  a  decaying 
mansion  in  Villa  Rita,  a  provincial  town  near 
the  seacoast,  described  with  an  irony  worthy 
of  Clarm.  Mallea  intends  this  modern  Argen¬ 
tine  tragedy  to  be  exemplary — Aristotelian 
catharsis — hence  he  stresses  horror  and  gloom 
and  portrays  the  Guillens  as  “purgative  mon¬ 
sters.”  Less  cerebral  than  La  bahia  del  silencio, 
this  novel  will  interest  the  reader  more  as  a 
narrative  than  as  a  study  of  Argentine  char¬ 
acter.  Edmundo  Garcta-Girdn 

Marquette  University 
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*  J.  A.  Osorio  Lizarazo.  El  pantano.  Bogota. 

Espiral.  1952.  290  pages.  $4  m/c. 

Tlie  pantano  of  the  title  refers  not  only  to  the 
large  body  of  water  at  whose  edge  the  suburb 
“El  Cortijo”  is  built,  but  also  to  the  economic, 
moral  and  spiritual  morass  in  which  all  its  in¬ 
habitants  are  floundering.  “El  Cortijo,”  the 
scene  of  action  in  this  “social  consciousness” 
novel,  started  out  as  a  respectable  residential 
district  on  the  outskirts  of  Bogoti,  but  some¬ 
where  along  the  way  it  aborted  into  a  wretched 
collection  of  Indian  shanties  and  dilapidated 
cottages  housing  dissatisfied  government 
clerks  trying  to  go  rural. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  author  was  a 
reporter  as  far  back  as  1918  and  that  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  book  in  1927,  for  he  commits 
all  the  sins  of  the  inexperienced  writer.  The 
first  chapter  describing  the  panic  of  an  aging 
and  unattractive  wife  who  realizes  that  her 
still  virile  husband  is  tiring  of  her  is  absorbing 
enough,  but  the  reader  no  sooner  identifies 
himself  with  this  provocative  situation  than  it 
is  abruptly  dropped.  From  then  on  the  spot¬ 
light  shifts  around  to  all  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  focusing  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  “El 
Cortijo”  in  turn,  instead  of  concentrating  on 
one  character  or  group  of  characters  long 
enough  to  awaken  the  reader’s  interest. 

There  is  so  much  meandering  to  no  purpose 
that  what  action  there  was  at  the  beginning 
has  congealed  into  rigor  mortis  long  before 
the  last  two  chapters,  which  are  violently 
crammed  with  double  adultery,  suicide  and 
murder  in  a  belated  effort  to  inject  some  life 
into  the  proceedings. 

Marcelle  Michelin 
Caracas 


^  Francisco  Rojas  Gonzalez.  El  dioscro. 

Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica. 

1952.  143  pages.  $9  m/mex. 

The  author  of  these  thirteen  stories  demon¬ 
strated  his  novelistic  skill  in  1944  with  the 
prize-winning  La  negra  Angustias,  a  novel  of 
the  Mexican  Revolution.  His  close-ups  of  the 
Mexican  Indian  reflect  his  studies  of  sociologi¬ 
cal  and  ethnic  problems.  The  stories  are  terse 
in  plot  and  development,  sketches  rather  than 
finished  paintings,  but  masterful  sketches.  In 
Los  novios,  for  example,  the  meaning  of  mar¬ 
riage  for  the  young  girl  is  contained  in  the 
phrase  “cambiar  el  metate.”  La  tona  exhibits 
superlatively  realistic  descriptive  technique, 
while  La  triste  historia  del  Pascola  Cenobio 
will  delight  the  reader  with  its  pungent  irony. 

Dorothy  E.  Harth 
Washington,  D.  C. 


*  Federico  Carlos  Siinz  dc  Robles,  ed. 
Teatro  espanol  1950-1951.  Madrid.  Agui¬ 
lar.  1952.  478  pages  -|-  12  plates.  90  ptas. 
This  very  valuable  second  volume  of  the  “Co- 
leccidn  Literaria”  (first  volume  reviewed  in 
B.  A.  26:3,  p.  280)  is  prefaced  by  a  critical  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  1950-1951  theater  season  in  Spain 
which  includes  mention  of  the  winners  of  the 
National  Prizes  and  the  newly  inaugurated 
Pujol  Prizes.  An  appendix  lists  all  the  plays 
produced  in  Spain  during  1950-1951. 

The  volume  contains  the  six  best  plays  of 
the  season  as  chosen  by  Siinz  de  Robles.  Felipe 
Sassone  and  Luis  Fernandez  Ardavin  are 
represented  for  the  first  time  in  this  collection. 
An  admirer  of  Benavente,  Sassone  stresses  dia¬ 
logue  and  ideas  rather  than  action  in  jYo  ten- 
go  veinte  ahosl  Ferndndez  Ardavin,  in  La 
sombra  pasa,  reminded  the  reviewer  of  Linares 
Rivas  in  the  treatment  of  the  problem  of  di¬ 
vorce  and  the  Church.  Veinte  y  cuarenta,  by 
Jose  L6pez  Rubio,  is  a  lively  and  sophisticated 
comedy  about  the  marriage  of  a  man  of  forty 
to  a  girl  of  twenty,  outstanding  for  its  spar¬ 
kling,  spontaneous  dialogue.  Victor  Ruiz 
Iriarte’s  El  gran  minue  is  described  by  the 
author  as  a  farce-ballet  and  is  set  in  eighteenth- 
century  Europe.  The  rhythm  of  the  ballet  is 
carried  into  the  tone  of  the  dialogue  and  the 
movements  of  the  characters.  The  result  is  a 
delightful  ballet  of  life  in  its  paradoxical  and 
farcical  aspects,  written  with  a  brilliant  sense 
of  theater. 

In  contrast,  the  plays  of  Joaquin  Calvo- 
Sotelo  and  Antonio  Buero  Vallejo  deal  with 
the  tragic  aspects  of  life.  Calvo-Sotelo’s  Cri¬ 
minal  de  guerra,  which  won  the  Premio  Na- 
cional  Jacinto  Benavente  1951,  is  a  tense  in¬ 
dictment  of  war,  remarkable  for  its  restraint 
and  balance.  En  la  ardiente  oscuridad,  by 
Buero  Vallejo,  is  a  very  sensitive  and  deeply 
moving  drama  of  the  blind,  torn  between  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  rejection  of  reality. 

Beth  Noble 
Grinnell  College 

^  Fernando  Santivan.  El  mulato  Riquelme. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1951.  299 
pages. 

In  his  first  publication  since  his  short  stories 
of  1946,  and  35  years  after  his  successful  La 
hechizada,  Fernando  Santibanez  set  himself  a 
difficult  task.  Supposedly  quoting  the  journal 
of  a  mulatto  who  marries  into  the  family  of 
the  unmarried  mother  of  Ambrosio  O’Hig- 
gins’s  son,  he  describes  the  boyhood  of  Chile’s 
famous  Bernardo  O’Higgins  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  one  who  had  little  interest  in  him. 
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That  requires  interpolations  by  the  author 
which  make  the  novel  move  jerkily,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  Bernardo’s  stay  in  England  and 
Spain.  The  last  hundred  pages,  however,  the 
“novela  del  mulato,”  read  smoothly,  with  no 
evidence  of  Santivan’s  frequent  Naturalism. 

The  love  affair  between  Bernardo  and  the 
daughter  of  the  mulatto,  the  ride  for  quinine 
to  cure  her,  and  the  saving  of  the  girl  from 
the  bull  in  the  Chilean  rural  festival,  provide 
the  excellent  descriptions  of  Chilean  life 
which  the  author  does  so  well  and  make  this 
one  of  the  best  of  modern  Chilean  novels. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Clara  Silva.  La  sobreviviente.  Buenos 
Aires.  Botella  al  Mar.  1951.  163  pages. 
The  central  personage  around  whom  this 
novel  revolves  is  described  as  “un  tipo  de  mu- 
jer  . . .  que  encarna  la  mas  profunda  y  transcen- 
dente  angustia  moral  de  nuestra  epoca.”  Yet 
to  this  reviewer  there  is  scant  moral  sense  of 
any  kind  in  this  book.  Technically  well  writ¬ 
ten,  it  nevertheless  portrays  charitable  service 
which  is  “useless,”  a  standard  of  sexual  moral¬ 
ity  which  can  be  better  described  as  amoral, 
and  a  preoccupation  with  self  which  carries  no 
promise  for  any  better  world.  Of  minor  im¬ 
portance  in  the  portrayal  of  the  character  of 
the  heroine,  but  perhaps  not  without  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  broader  picture  of  society,  are  the 
author’s  description  of  Pablo  Neruda  as  a 
“dove”  persecuted  because  of  his  humanitar¬ 
ian  ideals  and  an  only  too  common  linking  of 
Communism  with  a  concept  of  human  justice, 
despite  every  brutal  proof  to  the  contrary.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  summary  of  the  unlovely  world 
seen  in  this  book  is  to  be  found  in  a  single 
sentence:  “Habia  una  pereza,  una  cobardia, 
un  dejarse  llevar,  un  no  querer  afrontar  la 
responsabilidad  de  los  acontecimientos.” 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

isJ  Carlos  Bousono.  Hacia  otra  luz.  Madrid. 

Insula.  1952.  222  pages.  35  ptas. 

These  are  the  poesias  completas  of  the  29-year- 
old  poet  from  Asturias.  TTiey  represent  three 
collections  of  poems:  Subida  al  amor,  Prima- 
vera  de  la  muerte  and  En  vez  de  sueho.  It  is 
significant  that  Vicente  Aleixandre  wrote  the 
prologue  to  the  second  collection.  For  Bousono 
is  an  apostle  of  Aleixandre’s  free  verse  and 
neo-romantic  imagery.  Between  garcilasistas 
and  tremendistas ,  the  neo-classical  appeal  to 
measured  verse:  sonnets,  odes,  and  classical 
symbolism,  and  the  new  vogue  of  unorthodox 
religious  mysticism,  existential  despair  and 


depression,  Bousono  inclines  toward  the  latter. 
Themes  of  death,  anguish,  despair — the  fu¬ 
tility  of  life  and  a  yearning  for  death — reflect 
a  bankrupt  spiritual  life  in  this  postwar  Spain. 

Manuel  H.  Guerra 
State  University  of  New  Yorl(  (Buffalo) 

**  Vicente  Echevern'a  del  Prado.  Los  mar- 
moles  furtivos.  Mexico.  El  Autor.  1952.  83 
pages. 

Booths  Abroad  has  been  following  Echevern'a 
del  Prado’s  distinguished  poetic  product  with 
interest  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  arrival 
of  this  tastefully  printed  new  collection,  whose 
make-up  was  supervised  by  the  poet  himself, 
gave  the  reviewer  much  pleasure,  along  with 
some  pain.  The  latter  because  the  sensitive 
poet’s  preface  is  a  bitter  arraignment  of  con¬ 
temporary  pseudo-poetry  and  quasi-culture.  It 
is  certain  that  few  Mexicans,  and  few  Yankees 
for  that  matter,  are  absorbingly  interested  in 
much  beyond  panem  et  circenses,  a  fat  job  and 
a  season  ticket  to  the  bull  ring  or  the  ball  park. 
But  that  is  the  way  things  are,  and  the  Juvenals 
and  the  Echeverria  del  Prados  can’t  do  much 
about  it  but  coin  their  indignation  into  golden 
phrases  for  the  few. 

The  majority  of  the  sixty-two  poems  in  this 
collection  are  sonnets,  composed  with  incred¬ 
ible  virtuosity  but  with  passion  also.  One,  A  la 
manera  de  Sor  Juana,  falls  in  charmingly  with 
the  whimsical  Gongorism  of  the  marvelous 
nun.  The  title  of  the  collection  is  also  the  title 
of  one  of  the  intensest  of  the  sonnets.  There  is 
a  long  and  effusive  foreword  by  the  poet’s  ad¬ 
mirer,  the  Argentine  historian  Enrique  de 
Gandi'a. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Jorge  Gaitan  Duran.  Asombro.  Paris. 

Nuevo  Mundo.  1951.  44  pages. 

This  privately  printed  booklet,  in  an  attractive 
edition  of  250  copies,  contains  a  long  poem 
divided  in  various  parts.  The  poet  expresses 
his  “bewilderment”  at  the  reproductive  force 
of  nature;  hence  the  title.  In  his  poem  Gaitan 
portrays  the  sensuous  passion  the  adolescent 
conceives  in  his  midnight  dreams.  His  poem 
lacks  even  a  semblance  of  verse  structure;  the 
poetic  is  to  be  found  in  the  images,  and  in 
word  pictures  that  convey  sensations.  The  poet 
occasionally  produces  an  effective  word  image 
of  the  sex  urge  and  preoccupation  of  his 
dreaming  youth.  There  is  no  internal  or  other 
rhyme.  'The  studied  attempt  to  depart  from 
well-established  poetic  forms  often  renders 
Gaitan’s  lines  flat  and  prosaic. 

Agapito  Rey 
Indiana  University 
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^  Juan  J.  Lopez  Ibor.  El  descubrimiento  de 
la  intimidad  y  otros  ensayos.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  1952.  240  pages.  35  ptas. 

The  essays  of  the  Spanish  physician  and  psy¬ 
chiatrist  collected  in  this  volume  deal,  among 
other  matters,  with  the  discovery  of  inward¬ 
ness,  the  message  of  Surrealism,  the  mystery 
of  melancholy,  the  concept  of  anguish,  the 
psychology  of  Nietzsche,  the  idea  of  man  in 
modern  biology,  and  the  sexuality  of  the 
American  male  (with  special  reference  to  the 
Kinsey  report  and  a  severe  and  weighty  criti¬ 
cism  of  Kinsey’s  methods).  The  main  theme, 
however,  and  the  common  denominator  of  all 
the  discussions  is  the  “mystery  of  being”  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  “la  intimidad  del  hombre.” 

The  author’s  approach  shows  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  both  scientific  and  geisteswis- 
senschajtlich  methodology  and  cogently  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  benefits  accruing  from  a  broad 
humanistic  erudition  and  outlook,  even  to  the 
fields  of  strict  science.  The  essay  form  allows 
for  haute  vulgarisation  that  combines  intelligi¬ 
bility  with  soundness  and  depth  of  penetration 
and  presentation.  The  author’s  point  of  view 
is  very  close  to  that  of  Christian  Existential¬ 
ism.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

^  Humberto  Tejera.  Maestros  indoiberos. 

Mexico.  Minerva.  1952.  280  pages. 

A  collection  of  individual  essays  on  the  life 
and  work  of  eighteen  of  Spanish  America’s 
champions  of  the  underdog  Indian  and  mes¬ 
tizo  masses,  this  book  is  valuable  principally 
because  it  contains  information  not  easy  to 
find  elsewhere.  Tejera  considers  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  such  widely-differing  figures  as  Jose 
Ingenieros,  Jose  Carlos  Mariltegui  and  Victor 
Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre,  and  includes  personal 
reminiscences  of  some  of  his  subjects. 

But  these  essays  are  not  distinguished  in 
either  thought  or  style.  Tejera  is  too  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  these  men  to  judge  their  accom¬ 
plishments  with  sufficient  objectivity,  and  his 
biographical  sketches  frequently  lack  the 
names,  dates  and  places  needed  to  make  them 
accurate,  valuable  sources.  The  style  is  ram¬ 
bling  and  disorganized,  and  the  author’s  ob¬ 
vious  political  bias  often  colors  his  statements. 
There  is  no  index  of  the  hundreds  of  names 
and  works  mentioned  in  the  book. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

^  Fernando  Vela.  Circun  stand  as.  Madrid. 
Revista  de  Occidente.  1952.  viii  -|-  252 
pages.  35  ptas. 

In  this  small  volume,  Fernando  Vela,  the  con¬ 


temporary  Spanish  essayist  and  journalist,  has 
brought  together  a  remarkably  varied  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  essays  and  articles,  ranging  chrono¬ 
logically  from  1935  to  1951.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  lectures,  all  thirteen  pieces  have 
appeared  previously  in  Spanish  publications. 
Lectures  on  the  balance  of  power  and  on 
prestidigitation  form  the  first  section  of  the 
book,  while  a  second  division  comprises  essays 
on  Kierkegaard,  Descartes,  and  the  loss  of 
human  rights.  A  third  group,  suggested  by  the 
author’s  readings,  deals  with  the  political 
“third  road,”  psychoanalysis,  Chinese  poetry, 
some  modern  British  authors,  strange  natural 
phenomena,  and  Keynesian  economics.  The 
author  concludes  with  impressions  of  socialist 
England  and  a  short  piece  on  painting.  These 
essays  not  only  reflect  present-day  Spanish 
thought  but  are,  in  general,  written  with  con¬ 
siderable  wit  and  imagination. 

John  J.  Reynolds 
University  of  Arizona 

^  Antonio  Velasco  Zazo.  Panorama  de  Ma¬ 
drid.  Tertulias  literarias.  Madrid.  Suarez. 
1952.  178  pages.  12  ptas. 

This  little  book  is  the  last  of  a  series  which  ap¬ 
parently  attempts  to  recreate  the  Madrid  of 
the  past.  Tertulias  literarias  is  a  rather  speedy 
catalogue  of  the  many  informal  literary  gather¬ 
ings  so  important  and  typical  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  these  gatherings  one  met  famous 
actresses  and  singers  (Adelina  Patti),  mu¬ 
sicians  (Pablo  Sarasate),  aristocrats  (the 
Duchess  of  Alba),  and,  of  course,  many  poets 
and  dramatists  such  as  Ruben  Dario,  Gustavo 
Bccquer,  Clarin,  and  others.  Here  one 
smoked,  drank,  listened  to  poetry  and  fell  in 
love  platonically  with  the  mistress  of  the  salon: 

.  .  conocemos  que  el  poeta  esta  enamorado 
de  la  dama,  pero  el  vate  no  se  decide  a  confesar 
su  pasion,  para  no  romper  el  idilio  romantico, 
para  seguir  torturandose  la  existencia  y  abra- 
sarse  en  la  llama  de  un  amor  platonico.” 

The  book  would 'be  most  valuable,  I  think, 
to  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  Madrid  as  well  as  with  its  cul¬ 
tural  life  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A  map  of 
the  city  would  be  most  useful  to  clarify  the 
many  references  to  streets  and  cafes.  For  one 
who  has  visited  there,  for  the  native  Madri- 
leno,  Senor  Velasco  Zazo’s  book  certainly  will 
be  meaningful  and  will  increase  and  enrich 
anyone’s  concept  of  Madrid:  “En  cada  calle, 
una  mansidn  celebre;  en  cada  mansidn,  un 
recuerdo  literario;  en  cada  recuerdo,  un  nom- 
bre  valioso  y  querido,  que  a  veces  se  refleja  en 
una  lapida.”  Madeline  Cundiff 

University  of  Louisville 
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^  Jorge  Romero  Brest.  La  pintura  europca 
contempordnea  (1900-1950).  Mexico.  Fon* 
do  de  Cultura  Economica.  1952.  304 
pages,  ill.  -|-  48  plates.  $1.70  (u.s.). 

This  is  an  excellent  book.  The  author  handles 
his  material  in  a  masterful  manner,  explain¬ 
ing  the  aesthetic,  social  and  political  problems 
of  our  day  as  they  apply  to  the  field  of  art.  In 
a  sense,  his  book  is  more  an  aesthetic  treatise 
or  a  philosophical  study  than  anything  else. 

It  opens  with  a  proclamation  that  the  critic 
cannot  be  impartial  because  he  belongs  to  the 
general  current  of  events  and  yet  must  relate 
these  to  the  more  eternal  substances.  The 
author  points  out  that  our  art  at  the  mid¬ 
century  mark  shows  how  critical  and  chaotic 
the  times  are;  he  seems  to  think  that  we  may 
be  entering  a  new  art  era  for  three  reasons: 

( 1)  the  advanced  age  of  masters  like  Matisse, 
Rouault,  Braque,  etc.;  (2)  the  weakening  of 
Surrealism;  (3)  the  growth  of  abstract  art. 
With  dexterity  he  explains  and  analyzes  mod¬ 
ern  art  from  the  fauves — Vlaminck,  Derain, 
etc. — to  the  Surrealists  like  Dali.  His  studies 
of  Henri  Matisse  and  Paul  Klee  are  particu¬ 
larly  good;  he  is  perhaps  less  sympathetic  with 
Rouault  and  Braque  and  certainly  less  kind  to 
Dali. 

This  study  is  sound  and  of  fine  critical  in¬ 
sight  and  clarity.  It  reveals  the  author’s  desire 
for  a  rationalism  in  culture  w'hich  is  almost 
French  in  nature  and  links  him  with  the 
classicists,  a  fact  which  makes  his  book  all  the 
more  desirable  for  careful  perusal. 

Madeline  Cundiff 
University  of  Louisville 

^  Carlos  Sarthou  Carreres.  Castillos  de  Es- 
pana.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  3rd  ed.,  1952. 
viii  4-571  pages,  ill. 

Castles  in  Spain  will  in  time  become  illusory 
in  more  than  one  sense.  The  State  has  declared 
a  number  of  them  national  monuments,  but 
their  upkeep  will  be  expensive.  Many  have  dis¬ 
appeared  already;  others  are  doomed  to  follow. 
Under  these  circumstances  Sarthou’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  catalogue  acquires  extraordinary  impor¬ 
tance.  The  book,  provided  with  an  irrelevant 
prologue  by  Azon'n,  is  well  written,  lavishly 
illustrated  and  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  schol¬ 
arly  information  for  the  student  of  Spanish 
history  and  architecture.  Though  the  pictorial 
material  is  always  interesting  and  often  un¬ 
usual,  much  of  it,  unfortunately,  does  not 
come  up  to  the  standards  of  modern  photo¬ 
graphic  work. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 


^  Jose  E.  Guraieb.  Sabtdurta  drabe.  Buenos 
Aires.  Peuser.  3rd  ed.,  1952.  469  pages,  ill. 
The  breadth  of  scope  of  this  excellent  volume 
is  indicated  by  the  author  when  he  states  that 
the  Arab  wisdom  which  he  records  in  these 
pages  was  preserved  not  only  by  Moslem 
philosophers,  but  also  by  Jewish  and  Christian 
scholars  who  lived  in  the  post-Mohammed 
kingdoms  and  in  both  the  Ommiad  and  the 
Abbasside  periods.  The  debt  which  the  Arab 
scholars  owe  to  Greek  and  Christian  predeccs 
sors  is  explained  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  volume. 

Well  planned  and  divided  into  orderly  sec¬ 
tions,  this  volume  is  a  valuable  source  work 
for  those  who  wish  an  introductory  yet  de¬ 
tailed  survey  of  Arabic  wisdom  and  philoso¬ 
phy  from  the  days  of  the  Prophet  to  the  end  of 
the  Abbasside  Caliphate  in  1258  a.  d.  Nine 
parts  which  departmentalize  the  Islamic 
philosophy  are  preceded  by  accurate  and  re¬ 
vealing  thumbnail  sketches  of  the  great  Arab 
philosophers  Al-Kindi,  Al-Farabi,  Avicenna, 
Al-Gazali,  Yahiz  and  Al-Mutannabi.  The 
author  also  gives  full  credit  to  the  greatest  of 
modern  Spanish  Arabists,  Don  Miguel  Asi'n 
Palacios,  whose  Arabic  nomenclature  he  uses 
throughout. 

While  some  scholars  will  reject  a  pigeon¬ 
holing  of  philosophical  material  in  this  fash¬ 
ion,  the  method  which  Guraieb  has  used  (for 
example,  Tercera  parte — Del  poder  or  Octava 
parte — La  creacion  del  mundo)  places  the 
attitudes  of  Arab  thinkers  into  a  well-ordered 
dossier  which  the  Western  scholar  will  ap¬ 
preciate. 

John  D.  Harbron 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

^  Lidio  Cruz  Monclova.  Historia  de  Puerto 
Rico  (Sigh  XIX).  1:1808-1868.  San  Juan, 
P.  R.  Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico.  1952. 
xiii  -}-  740  pages. 

It  appears  that  Professor  Cruz  Monclova  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  will  in  the  course 
of  time  have  made  an  extremely  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  available  material  on  the  history  of 
Puerto  Rico.  This  bulky  volume,  which  covers 
the  history  of  the  island  during  the  reigns  of 
Fernando  VII  and  Isabel  II  of  Spain,  is  to  be 
followed  shortly  by  a  continuation  dealing 
with  the  period  from  the  Grito  de  Lares  to 
1885,  then  by  one  on  the  thirteen  years  cul¬ 
minating  in  Spain’s  surrender  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  the  United  States  in  1898.  Later,  there  will 
be  :( 1 )  A  volume  on  Puerto  Rico  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century;  (2)  a  Historia  del  proletariado 
puertorriqueho;  and  (3)  a  history  of  Puerto 
Rican  literature. 
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The  industrious  historian  is  working  with 
great ‘care  and  thoroughness,  with  aid  from 
libraries  and  scholars  in  Spain  and  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Puerto  Rico.  He  writes  read¬ 
ably  but  very  quietly,  without  a  great  deal  of 
generalization  or  philosophizing,  with  much 
reproduction  of  documents,  with  extensive 
bibliography  printed  as  footnotes,  with  a  fair¬ 
ly  adequate  Indice  general,  and  with  photo¬ 
graphs  and  autographs.  The  proof-reader  has 
nodded  occasionally.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Jose  Miranda.  El  tributo  tndigena  en  la 
Nueva  Espana  durante  el  siglo  XVI.  Me¬ 
xico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1952.  350  pages. 
$18  m/mex. 

To  those  who  claim  that  the  Spanish  colonial 
policy  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs  and  to  the 
encomienda  was  static,  Miranda’s  book  pro¬ 
vides  a  wealth  of  convincing  documentary 
proof  that  such  opinion  is  without  factual 
foundation.  His  chapters  dealing  with  the 
CSdulas  Reales  of  1536  and  1549  as  well  as  his 
compact  presentation  of  the  significance  of  the 
Leyes  Nuevas  should  dispel  the  belief  that  the 
Indian  suffered  by  law  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  On  the  contrary,  the  Leyes  Nuevas 
ordering  that  the  encomenderos  fulfil  their 
obligation  to  teach  the  Indians  Christianity 
and  the  elements  of  civilized  life  and  the 
Church  canons  promising  excommunication 
to  any  Spaniard  who  maltreated  the  Indian, 
have  been  well  presented  and  fully  docu¬ 
mented.  Miranda  reminds  his  readers  that  the 
encomienda  in  which  the  Mexican  Indian 
lived  and  the  tribute  which  he  paid  to  the 
Spanish  encomendero  were  based  on  similar 
institutions  in  the  past  ages  of  New  World 
Indian  custom  and  tradition.  He  also  refers  to 
Montezuma’s  command  to  his  people  that  they 
pay  the  same  tribute  to  Spain  as  they  had  paid 
to  him. 

There  is  almost  nothing  of  the  narrative 
about  Miranda’s  scholarly  and  thesis-like 
presentation  of  Indian  tributes  in  Mexico  400 
years  ago.  But  by  the  Hispanist  and  the 
sociologist  of  Hispanic  America  his  work  will 
be  recognized  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
present  literature  on  that  period. 

John  D.  Harbron 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

^  Cesar  Gonzalez-Ruano.  Memorias.  Mi 
medio  siglo  se  confiesa  a  medias.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Noguer.  1951.  708  pages.  100  ptas. 
This  book’s  main  interest  lies  in  its  reflection 
of  the  literary  life  of  modern  Spain  and  of  a 
vitally  important  period  in  world  history. 
There  are  personal  descriptions  and  anecdotes 


about  hundreds  of  acquaintances  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  and  artistic  world,  descriptions  of  the 
literary  life  of  various  cafes,  interesting  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  author’s  first  lecture  in  the 
Ateneo  of  Madrid  and  of  the  Falangist  guard 
assigned  to  protect  him  from  the  consequences 
of  certain  articles. 

In  the  course  of  many  voyages  Gonzalez- 
Ruano  not  only  describes  places  and  “celebri¬ 
ties,”  but  he  touches  on  history.  He  writes  of 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  in  Spain;  of  Berlin  in 
1933  and  its  burning  of  books;  of  Italy  under 
Mussolini  and  the  fluttery  alarm  of  inter¬ 
national  exiles  there  when  the  cold  winds  of 
war  threatened  to  beat  upon  the  warm  refuge 
where  they  had  hoped  to  remain  personally 
safe;  of  Germany  again  in  1939  and  a  con¬ 
ducted  tour  of  the  western  lands  after  German 
conquest;  of  Paris  in  1940.  Among  the  most 
interesting  pages  are  those  narrating  the  au¬ 
thor’s  personal  imprisonment  in  Pans  and  his 
dealings  with  the  Gestapo.  Equally  interest¬ 
ing,  in  a  strange  sort  of  way,  is  the  author’s 
omission  of  references  to  the  brutal  civil  war 
in  his  own  land,  a  war  which  finds  its  reflec¬ 
tion  largely  in  casual  references  to  good 
friends  whom  los  rojos  have  killed. 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

^  M.  Criado  de  Val.  Sintesis  de  morjologta 
espanola.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  In- 
vestigaciones  Cientificas.  1952.  186  pages. 
$0.65. 

This  practical  descriptive  Spanish  grammar  is 
reduced  to  the  bare  essentials.  As  such,  it  does 
not  discuss  the  finer  points  which  plague  the 
advanced  student.  Intended  for  foreigners,  it 
takes  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  some 
knowledge  of  Spanish;  it  emphasizes  points 
peculiar  to  Spanish  and  in  some  explanations 
it  performs  the  duties  of  a  comparative  gram¬ 
mar.  Simplicity  and  clarity  are  its  principal 
assets.  Daniel  N.  Cardenas 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Joaquin  de  Entrambasaguas.  Sintesis  de 
pronunciacion  espanola.  Madrid.  Consejo 
Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas. 
1952.  152  pages. 

This  e.xcellent  guide  for  the  instruction  of 
foreign  students  is  really  a  brief  outline  of 
Navarro  Tomas’s  Manual  de  pronunciacion 
espanola.  In  simplifying  the  material  the  au¬ 
thor  omits  the  treatment  of  open  and  closed 
vowels  and  the  extensive  use  of  phonetic 
transcription.  Timely  aids  have  been  added  to 
warn  the  student  of  probable  pitfalls.  The 
chapter  on  intonation  gives  the  fundamental 
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cadences  for  declarative  and  interrogative  sen¬ 
tences  based  on  Navarro  Tomis’s  manual. 

Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 
University  of  Okjahoma 

*  Alejandro  Rognedov.  Cartas  de  un  yanqui 
viajando  por  Espana.  Madrid.  I.C.I.  1951. 
73  pages. 

In  his  prologo  to  this  book,  Maranon  writes: 
“He  aqui  una  nueva  vision,  llena  de  amor  y 
de  inteligencia,  de  Espana.”  The  praise  is  only 
panly  deserved.  There  is  really  little  in  the 
book  that  has  not  been  said  before.  But  most 
of  it  is  worth  saying  again,  and  once  more  we 
have  a  sympathetic  interpretation  not  only  of 
Spain  to  the  United  States  but  also  of  the 
United  States  to  Spain. 

The  author  is  a  Russian;  his  book  is  the 
translation  of  a  supposedly  genuine  collection 
of  letters  written  from  Spain  by  John  Smith, 
an  American  friend  of  his.  Smith  is  an  Okla¬ 
homa  Professor  of  History,  and  the  letters  are 
written  to  his  wife.  Smith’s  interpretation  of 
Spanish  life  and  character  is  possibly  too  super¬ 
ficial,  but  it  is  appealing;  he  ends  it  with  the 
perhaps  inevitable  insistence  that  the  symbol  of 
Spain  is  Don  Quijote,  that  “Don  Quijote  es 
Espana  misma,  personificada  en  la  imagen  del 
Caballero  Andante.  Sus  hazanas  siempre 
tropiezan  con  la  incomprension  y  burla  de  la 
multitud.  Pero  el  sigue  adelante.” 

The  pen  and  ink  illustrations  by  Joaquin 
Garcia  Martin  are  exceptionally  good. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Jose-Carlos  de  Luna.  Gitanos  de  la  Betica. 
Madrid.  E.  P.  E.  S.  A.  1951.  254  pages  + 
77  plates.  225  ptas. 

First-hand  information  coupled  with  serious 
study  has  equipped  the  author  to  present  a 
sympathetic  study  of  the  character,  customs, 
and  language  of  Andalusian  gypsies  and  to 
differentiate  the  latter  from  other  European 
gypsies.  In  spite  of  poverty  and  persecution 
(gypsies  have  long  been  the  scapegoat  for  the 
mischief  of  thugs  and  riff-raff),  a  fierce  spirit 
of  independence  has  kept  the  race  almost  pure 
for  centuries.  Language  and  customs,  how¬ 
ever,  are  now  disintegrating.  Valuable  classi¬ 
fication  and  description  of  characteristic  songs, 
dances,  and  other  folklore  are  given.  Sly  ob¬ 
servations  (gypsy  magic  formulas  contain  a 
“superabundancia  de  componentes  alimen- 
ticios”)  attest  the  author’s  insight. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarke 
University  of  California 


*  J.  A.  Sinchez  Perez,  ed.  Cuentos  drabes 
populares.  Madrid.  Institute  de  Estudios 
Africanos.  1952.  119  pages,  ill.  40  ptas. 

As  a  compendium  of  simple,  straightforward 
Arab  fables  with  the  moral  well  established  in 
each  story,  this  volume  excellently  serves  its 
purpose.  Though  there  is  no  indication  any¬ 
where  in  the  explanatory  notes  that  these  tales 
and  stories  have  been  prepared  for  children, 
their  suitability  for  such  an  age  group  and  for 
light  reading  is  obvious. 

Sanchez  Perez  has  brought  together  stories 
which  are  told  and  published  today  in  the 
Moroccos  and  Spanish  Tangier  collected  in 
the  course  of  his  recent  trips  to  Spain’s  Mo¬ 
roccan  possessions  and  Tetuan.  However,  as 
introduction  to  each  of  these  twenty-three 
short  stories,  he  states  whether  the  origins 
were  in  some  earlier  Arabic  source  or,  in  some 
cases,  from  larger  contemporary  collections 
compiled  by  various  European  experts  of 
Arabic  folklore.  These  notations  make  it  ob 
vious  that  while  the  tales  are  all  current  in 
Spanish  Africa  today,  they  are  not  necessarily 
native  to  it. 

An  interesting  addendum  indicates  the  pro¬ 
lific  publication  program  (over  100  since  1947 
and  15  in  preparation)  which  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment’s  official  African  Institute  has  pro¬ 
duced  on  African  and  Arabic  studies. 

John  D.  Harbron 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

^  Noel  Claraso  Daudi.  Seis  autores  en  busca 
de  un  persona je.  Observaciones  y  mdximas 
de  Bias.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1951.  515  pages. 
35  ptas. 

This  volume  contains  a  novel  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  section  of  656  maxims.  The  novel’s 
only  resemblance  to  Pirandello’s  well-known 
drama  is  perhaps  the  implication  that  charac¬ 
ters  acquire  a  certain  independence  even  of 
their  own  authors. 

Life  moves  slowly  in  the  small  resort  town 
where  aging  Leandro  Sotiello  sells  his  grocery 
store  and  sets  himself  up  as  a  gran  senor.  Im¬ 
mediately  two  nephews  and  two  nieces — a 
vegetarian,  a  dandy,  a  beata  and  a  would-be 
authoress  (all  little  more  than  burlesque  cari¬ 
catures) — arrive  to  compete  for  his  money. 
Sotiello  diabolically  plays  them  off  against 
each  other;  out  of  this  develops  a  hilarious 
little  comedy.  Dispersed  throughout  are  many 
amusing  anecdotes  and  rambling  costumbrista 
digressions. 

Winston  A.  Reynolds 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 


Books  in  Italian 

( For  other  Booths  in  Italian,  see  "'Head-Liners” ) 


^  Margherita  Beha-Picone.  lo  tamo  ma,  .  . 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1951.  141  pages.  400  1. 
The  feminine  touch  is  apparent  throughout 
this  book  in  the  sentimental  plot  concerned 
with  the  love  and  sacrifices  of  the  heroine,  a 
sweet,  generous,  beautiful,  talented,  naive  girl. 
The  resources,  however,  of  a  woman’s  heart 
rich  in  human  sympathy  and  understanding 
do  not  seem  to  achieve  any  artistic  value.  The 
drab  style,  made  up  of  trite,  worn-out  expres¬ 
sions  and  commonplace  dialogue,  is  typical 
of  the  old  romantic  school  of  literature  and 
often  verges  on  the  soap-opera  tradition.  Con¬ 
ventional  also  are  the  situations  which,  treated 
without  psychological  insight,  result  in  a 
rather  flat  and  hasty  sequence  of  events. 

Maria  T.  Arrighi 
Smith  College 

**  Mario  Berutti.  Rapsodie  coniugali.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  51  pages.  200  1. 

This  play  may  have  some  resonance  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  question  of  divorce  is  still  under 
discussion.  Its  artistic  value,  however,  is  al¬ 
most  non-existent.  The  characterizations  are 
wooden,  the  resolution  of  the  plot  artificial  and 
completely  external.  At  times,  what  aims  to  be 
a  social  and  psychological  comedy  is  nothing 
but  a  second-rate  farce.  The  case  in  favor  of 
the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  vow  rests  on 
the  old,  cynical,  libertine  argument  that  mar¬ 
riage  makes  illicit  adventures  more  piquant, 
that  it  protects  the  hardened  bachelor  from 
the  danger  of  being  forced  into  marriage,  and 
that  it  preserves  for  the  lady  in  question  the 
appearance  of  propriety.  The  locale  is  the  un¬ 
identified  capital  of  a  South  American  repub¬ 
lic,  but  it  is  easy  to  discern  under  the  skin  of 
these  Latins  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  the 
Italian  upper  middle  classes. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

^  Libero  Bigiaretti.  La  scuola  dei  ladri.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Garzanti.  1952.  227  pages.  700  1. 
Three  short  novels,  told  in  the  first  person 
singular,  taking  place  in  Rome,  each  one  in 
a  different  milieu  and  in  a  different  period  of 
recent  times.  The  first  one  shows  how  a  poor 
boy  became  a  thief,  the  second  one  tells  the 
petty  family  anxieties  of  a  young  man  of  the 
lower  bourgeoisie  during  the  postwar  period, 
the  third  one  deals  with  the  short-lived  inter¬ 


est  conceived  by  an  intellectual  anti-Fascist 
for  a  Fascist  woman  during  the  German  occu¬ 
pation.  The  last  one  is  by  far  the  most  inter¬ 
esting:  It  has  flashes  of  suspense,  vivid  neo- 
realistic  descriptions  of  the  atmosphere  then 
prevailing.  The  tone  of  the  narrator,  though, 
sounds  somewhat  artificial  and  strained  at 
times. 

Angela  Bianchini  Foies 
Johns  Hopl{ins  University 

^  Giovanni  Faes.  /  racconti  della  montagna. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  121  pages.  400  1. 
So  imbued  is  the  author  with  love  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
lofty  fastness  of  the  Italian  Alps  that  the 
reader  emerges  with  a  profound  sensation  of 
having  lived  for  days  in  their  clear,  heady  air 
impregnated  with  the  perfume  of  balsam  and 
mountain  herb  under  the  dazzling  white  of 
towering  peaks.  Even  the  villages  are  so  far 
below  as  to  seem  Lilliputian,  and  those  choice 
souls  he  meets,  who  have  elected  to  dwell  in 
these  remote  spots,  are  rarely  disturbed  by  the 
advent  of  village  huntsmen  or  excursionists 
from  resorts  on  the  lower  slopes. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berl{eley,  CaliJ. 

^  Beppe  Fenoglio.  /  venture  giorni  della 
citta  di  Alba.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1952.  190 
pages.  700  1. 

The  place  is  Alba  in  Piedmont,  during  war¬ 
time.  The  first  six  stories  of  the  twelve  which 
comprise  the  book  deal  with  partisans,  their 
rugged  life,  the  bloodthirsty  atmosphere  of  the 
war  years.  There  is  nothing  heroic  about  this, 
however,  but  only  crudeness  of  facts  and  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  true  neo-realistic  tradition.  The 
remaining  six  stories  deal  with  different  scenes 
of  life,  all  characterized  by  the  same  objective 
approach  to  the  evidence  of  things  rather  than 
by  psychological  insight.  People  and  facts 
stand  out  with  a  coarse  and  violent  lucidity 
not  to  be  easily  forgotten. 

Maria  T.  Arrighi 
Smith  College 

^  Natalia  Ginzburg.  Tutti  i  nostri  ieri.  To¬ 
rino.  Einaudi.  1952.  273  pages.  2,000  1. 
This  is  probably  the  best  war  novel  which  has 
come  from  Italy  so  far.  It  is  at  any  rate  the 
most  comprehensive  and  the  one  which  has 
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achieved  the  most  distance  in  its  presentation 
and  judgment  of  an  extremely  complex  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  chronicle  of  an  intellectual  middle- 
class  family  in  a  small  town  of  Piedmont,  the 
story  branches  out  to  include  a  wide  variety 
of  human  and  social  situations,  from  the  cold, 
scientific  young  Marxist  to  the  old-fashioned 
nineteenth-century  revolutionist,  from  the  lib¬ 
eral-minded  Southern  landowner  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  refugee,  from  the  Partisan  to  the  factory 
girl.  Chief  protagonists  are  two  sisters,  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  ones  we  have  already  met  in 
the  author’s  La  strada  che  va  in  cittd.  And  it  is 
the  younger  one’s  sensitivity  and  perception 
that  dominate  the  writing  and  infuse  into  it 
that  sense  of  reality  and  closeness  to  the  flow 
of  life  which  distinguishes  the  work  of  the 
novelists  of  the  school  of  Turin  to  which,  by 
temperament  and  apprenticeship,  Natalia 
Ginzburg  belongs. 

T utti  i  nostri  ieri  has  the  rare  quality  of  ex¬ 
tending  and  completing  the  reader’s  experi¬ 
ence. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

^  Felix  Maria  de  Michele.  Vento  di  Milly. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  541  pages.  1,000  1. 
A  novel  about  an  Italian  army  officer  and  one 
of  his  soldiers  who,  after  having  fought  to¬ 
gether  on  the  Russian  front,  meet  under  quite 
different  circumstances  in  Italy  as  civilians 
following  the  collapse  of  the  Fascist  army. 
Wandering  from  city  to  city  in  search  of  his 
wife,  the  officer,  now  starving  and  penniless, 
knocks  one  night  at  a  peasant’s  house  to  beg 
for  food  and  shelter.  The  peasant  turns  out  to 
be  his  former  soldier.  Neither  rank  nor  caste 
separate  the  two  men  now.  United  by  common 
misfortune,  war  comradeship  and  the  instinct 
of  survival,  they  decide  to  join  forces  and  start 
life  anew.  The  black  market  provides  them 
with  their  chance  and  soon  they  have  amassed 
enough  money  to  open  their  own  motor- 
transport  concern.  But  just  as  their  dreams  are 
on  the  point  of  being  realized,  thanks  to  the 
help  of  a  sergeant  in  the  American  Occupa¬ 
tion  Forces,  the  peasant-soldier  is  killed  by  po¬ 
litical  gangsters. 

The  book  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
black  market  in  its  organization  and  opera¬ 
tions.  While  it  is  unnecessarily  long  and 
tedious  in  parts,  it  nevertheless  contains  first- 
rate  scenes,  particularly  those  in  which  the 
author,  with  concise,  staccato  sentences,  winds 
up  his  story. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 


^  Luigi  Motta.  Un  Americano  in  vacanza. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  81  pages.  300  1. 
This  book  affords  a  change  from  our  usual 
literary  diet.  The  author  writes  with  a  flair 
fully  his  own.  It  is  a  comedy  with  a  good  plot 
and  will  no  doubt  be  a  success  on  the  stage. 
The  story  is  that  of  a  modern  banker  who, 
amid  intrigues  of  various  kinds  and  complica¬ 
tions  including  the  love  of  his  daughter  for  a 
deposed  viscount,  is  called  upon  to  wage  a 
colossal  fight  against  a  corrupt  society;  he 
would  have  lost  all  had  it  not  been  for  an 
American  who  reveals  the  identity  of  his  chief 
enemy.  This  enemy  is  indeed  the  viscount, 
who,  after  being  forced  by  the  American  to 
surrender  his  revolver  as  well  as  the  love  letters 
written  by  the  banker’s  daughter,  is  bought 
off  with  a  $10,000  check.  In  the  last  scene  the 
American’s  son  marries  the  banker’s  daughter 
and  everything  turns  out  very  well. 

The  author  is  an  experienced  playwright 
with  other  successful  plays  to  his  credit.  TTiis 
one  brought  him  one  of  the  1951  Gastaldi 
prizes  for  the  four  best  plays  of  the  year. 

Umberto  Liber  at  ore 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

^  Neda  Naldi.  //  re  di  Napoli.  Roma.  Mac- 
chia.  1951.  227  pages.  700  1. 

This  book  presents  a  Neapolitan  fantasia  or 
an  allegory  on  Neapolitan  life,  and  the  author 
uses  a  figurative  language  at  times  sibylline 
and  lofty  to  accompany  her  subject.  The  tale 
itself,  notwithstanding  its  seriousness,  reminds 
the  reader  in  certain  respects  of  Andre  Mau- 
rois’s  Patapoufs  et  Filijers,  mainly  in  its  alle¬ 
gorical  treatment.  But  because  of  this  sym¬ 
bolic  procedure,  the  book  is  destined  to  make 
for  difficult  reading  in  many  of  the  related 
episodes  and  their  recondite  significance,  un¬ 
less  one  is  familiar  with  specific  events  which 
took  place  in  Naples  during  and  soon  after  the 
last  war. 

However,  what  can  be  readily  understood  is 
the  unmistakably  clear  Neapolitan  flavor  and 
spirit  which  permeate  the  book.  Since  the 
author  writes  about  the  ordeals  and  tribula¬ 
tions  of  a  war-torn  city,  the  meaning  of  her 
tale  is  to  be  found  in  the  search  for  the  lost 
spirit  (la  reliquia)  which  ultimately  is  recap¬ 
tured;  and  with  it  return  the  ancient  sigh  and 
the  lost  hope  of  melodious  and  dulcis  Par- 
thenope.  They  come  back  from  eternal  Nea¬ 
politan  sources:  her  love,  her  sea,  her  sky  and 
her  Vesuvius,  the  true  god  of  all  Neapolitans. 

The  language  used  is  in  the  main  Nea¬ 
politan  with  Italian  endings.  It  is  dialectal, 
fresh,  vigorous,  humorous,  realistic.  Croce 
warned  the  aristocrats  of  languages  that  our 
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souls  are  dialectal,  and  Neda  Naldi  portrays 
that  thought  well.  Her  characters  speak,  to 
use  a  Neapolitan  expression,  just  as  their 
humble  mothers  taught  them. 

Fernando  D.  Mauri  no 
Dicl{inson  College 

^  Mario  Prevedello.  Nel  vento  di  settembre. 

Modena.  Guanda.  1952.  258  pages.  700  1. 
The  author  of  this  work  certainly  possesses 
many  of  the  qualities  which  have  secured  a 
place  of  honor  in  world  literature  for  the  post¬ 
war  Italian  novel.  Prevedello’s  style  is  crisp, 
clear,  and  brief — at  times  it  can  be  almost  as 
incisive  as  Hemingway’s — and  he  is  especially 
good  in  creating  and  preserving  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  suspense.  The  main  characters  are 
well  presented,  but  a  few  minor  ones  remain 
unconvincing.  There  is  not  too  much  of  a 
terribly  profound  nature  in  this  exciting  nar¬ 
rative  of  Partisan  ambush  and  German  re¬ 
prisals;  however,  the  reader  who  appreciates 
a  tale  well  told  by  one  who  handles  the  Italian 
language  with  skill  and  economy  will  find 
this  book  rewarding. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  OI(la. 

^  Luigi  Santucci.  Lo  zio  prete.  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  1952.  127  pages.  500  1. 

Ten  stories  concerned  with  priests  and  monks, 
which  crown  the  writer’s  reputation  as  a 
Catholic  humorist.  On  the  basis  of  his  medi¬ 
eval  studies,  but  without  bonds  of  time  or 
place,  Santucci  gives  us  a  gallery  of  Rabelai¬ 
sian  religious.  What  happens  when  a  de¬ 
frocked  drunkard  abuses  his  irrevocable  sacer¬ 
dotal  powers  and  transforms  a  whole  wine 
cellar  into  the  Blood  of  Christ?  Or  when  a 
would-be  seducer  approaches  an  innocent 
young  nun  in  an  angel’s  guise?  Don  Camillo, 
look  to  your  laurels! 

Frances  Frenaye 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Fortunato  Seminara.  La  masserta.  Milano. 

Garzanti.  1952.  369  pages.  1,000  1. 
Seminara’s  theme  is  the  conflict  between  land- 
owners  and  farm  workers,  master  and  servant, 
rich  and  poor.  The  author,  son  of  Calabrian 
farmers,  was  the  first  in  his  village  to  get  a 
university  degree,  thus  breaking  the  tradition 
reserved  for  the  wealthy.  It  is  this  background 
that  has  enabled  him  to  present  the  clash  of 
wills  and  aims  so  vividly  and  so  sympatheti¬ 
cally. 

As  the  novel  begins,  the  old  landlord  has 
just  died,  leaving  the  administration  of  the 


farm  and  the  laborers  to  his  two  sons,  Micuc- 
cio,  a  debauched  profligate  given  to  acts  of 
violence  against  the  workers,  and  Filippo,  who 
has  left  the  seminary  to  live  on  the  farm.  The 
grumbling  of  the  laborers,  who  for  genera¬ 
tions  have  suffered  illness,  poverty  and  vio¬ 
lence  under  the  harsh  rule  of  the  landlords,  in¬ 
creases.  They  look  first  with  suspicion,  then 
with  humorous  tolerance  at  Filippo,  a  young 
idealist,  who  helps  them  in  the  fields,  hoping 
to  get  to  know  them  and  be  accepted  as  one 
of  them. 

The  situation  obviously  cannot  be  remedied 
by  letting  the  laborers  become  sharecroppers, 
for  in  times  of  disaster,  such  as  the  flood  which 
destroyed  ail  the  small  farms,  they  do  not  have 
even  the  security  they  had  as  laborers  under 
the  padrone  and  in  bitter  discouragement  they 
blame  their  former  masters  for  their  new  hard¬ 
ships.  Nor  does  the  remedy  lie  in  murder  or  in 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  large  farms 
by  bands  of  laborers  turned  into  a  type  of 
Robin  Hood  bandit. 

Although  the  author  doesn’t  offer  a  solution, 
he  suggests  that  material  improvements  alone 
will  avail  nothing  as  long  as  a  wall  of  hatred 
separates  the  big  landowners  and  the  workers 
and  as  long  as  those  on  both  sides  of  that  wall 
persist  in  their  selfishness,  meanness  and  nar¬ 
rowness.  In  spite  of  all  the  tragedy  and  vio¬ 
lence,  the  novel  ends  on  a  note  of  hope  per¬ 
sonified  by  Filippo  and  the  young  brigand, 
who  will  never  cease  in  their  efforts  to  help 
those  trapped  in  misery. 

Margaret  Funderburg 
Lal^e  Forest  College 


^  Rosanna  Senda.  La  fiamma  segreta.  Bo¬ 
logna.  Cappelli.  1951.  274  pages.  480  1. 

Set  in  the  never-never  land  of  the  true- 
romance  type  of  fiction,  this  novel  spins  the 
age-old  story  of  the  beautiful,  innocent  and 
gifted  country  lass  who  comes  to  the  big, 
wicked  city  to  seek  her  fortune.  Nadia,  our 
heroine,  aims  at  no  less  than  a  career  as  prima 
cantante  at  La  Scala.  How  she  reaches  the  top 
of  the  ladder  of  success  and  foils  her  rival  on 
the  stage  and  in  love,  is  the  burden  of  this 
typical  roman  jeuilleton.  Every  stock  figure  of 
that  genre  at  its  hoariest,  every  trite  situation, 
every  conceivable  cliche  has  been  disinterred 
and  refurbished  for  the  twentieth-century 
reader.  The  novel  will  delight  gullible  hearts 
who  find  diversion  and  solace  in  reading  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  lovelorn.  It  will  be  anathema  to 
others. 

Helene  Paquin  Cantarella 
Northampton,  Mass. 
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^  Giuseppe  Troccoli.  Laurdpolt.  Roma. 

Macchia.  1951.  219  pages.  700  1. 

Lauropoli  is  an  ancient,  forgotten  little  town 
which  nestles  against  one  of  the  Calabrian 
mountains  and  looks  out  over  the  deep  blue 
Ionian  Sea.  In  this  collection  of  short  stories, 
the  author,  who  is  a  professor,  poet  and  literary 
critic,  describes  with  gusto  and  sympathy  the 
lives  of  its  inhabitants,  humble  men  for  the 
most  part,  their  age-old  struggles  with  life  and 
nature,  their  traditions,  superstitions,  loves, 
hatreds,  successes  and  defeats.  There  are  su- 
p)erb  pages  in  the  best  Verga  tradition,  and 
delightful  lyric  passages.  Unfortunately  the 
style  tends  to  be  uneven,  and  some  of  the  epi¬ 
sodes  are  marred  by  vague  and  inconclusive 
endings. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 

^  Pietro  Varcasia.  La  strada  percorsa.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1952.  93  pages.  400  1. 

The  author  of  these  tales  has  reverted  to  the 
principles  of  naturalism  that  prevailed  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  portrays 
life  at  close  range,  and  is  most  careful  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  artistic  rendering  close  to  the  actuality 
of  the  environment  of  southern  Italy  and  of 
human  existence  as  most  of  us  see  it  unfolding 
in  the  every-day  life  that  we  live.  As  one  reads 
the  story  of  a  bride  of  fourteen  who,  after  the 
exhausting  day  of  her  wedding,  goes  to  sleep 
while  clasping  her  doll  and  calling  it  her  child, 
or  those  dealing  with  relationships  between 
young  men  and  women  which  do  not  blossom 
into  love,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  such 
drab  reality  is  worthy  of  artistic  representa¬ 
tion,  since  the  author  is  not  moved  by  it  to 
the  slightest  degree,  and  he  is  not  capable,  con¬ 
sequently,  of  moving  the  reader. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Cesare  Angelini.  /  frammenti  del  sahato. 

Milano.  Garzanti.  1952.  117  pages.  500  1. 
Cesare  Angelini,  an  Italian  critic  who  started 
writing  many  years  ago,  was  a  friend  and  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Renato  Serra.  He  presents  here  a  col¬ 
lection  of  short  pieces  thus  called  because  a 
newspaper  used  to  publish  them  mostly  on 
Saturdays.  They  are  short  essays  dealing  with 


his  favorite  places  and  authors:  Pavia,  Raven¬ 
na,  Naples,  Assisi,  Manzoni,  Leopardi,  Fos¬ 
colo.  Angelirii’s  prose  is  definitely  lyric  but 
not  hermetic.  We  find  a  deep  religious  feeling 
(Angelini  is  a  priest),  a  very  delicate  touch, 
great  literary  sensitivity.  Here  is  a  humanist 
who  is  faithfully  tending  the  flame  of  culture 
and  poetry.  Angela  Bianchini  Pales 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

^  Fredi  Chiapelli.  Studi  sul  linguaggio  del 
Machiavelli.  Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1952. 
136  pages.  500  1. 

Burckhardt’s  characterization  of  Machiavelli 
(“he  grasps  the  factors  at  work  as  a  living 
force,”  “there  is  in  him  no  vanity  or  exaggera¬ 
tion,”  etc.)  tallies  perfectly  with  the  general 
impression  of  the  man’s  style  traditionally  de¬ 
scribed  in  terms  like,  “forceful,  firm,  vigorous, 
virile,  idiomatically  concise,  free  from  learned 
frivolity,”  etc. 

Chiapelli’s  studies  supply  precise  data  for 
the  equation.  The  “critical  turn”  in  the  history 
of  Italian  style  which  is  represented  by  Ma- 
chiavelli’s  merger  of  colloquialism  with  Latin- 
ism,  is  richly  documented  in  semantic,  mor¬ 
phological,  and  syntactic  terms.  But  the  raw 
material  appears  resynthesized  into  a  pene¬ 
trating  interpretation  of  Machiavelli’s  ethico- 
political  dualism. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  York  >  V- 

^  Giuseppe  Puglisi,  comp.  Chi  e  deW Eritrea 
1952.  Asmara.  Regina.  1952.  xxiii  304 
2-col.  pages.  40  E.  A.  Shgs. 

This  is  a  most  unusual  Who’s  Who  inasmuch 
as  it  includes  entries  on  many  figures  famous 
in  Eritrean  history  from  the  days  of  the  first 
explorers  until  the  present  day.  It  contains  a 
nine-page  outline  of  the  most  important  his¬ 
torical  and  political  events  which  took  place 
in  Eritrea  from  the  time  of  the  James  Bruce 
expedition  in  1769  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Eritrean  constitution  on  August  11,  1952. 
Such  a  work  certainly  helps  to  fill  an  ever¬ 
growing  need  for  more  information  about 
countries  in  Africa  whose  mounting  impor¬ 
tance  on  the  international  scene  cannot  be 
denied.  Hugh  W.  Treadwell 

Norman, 


Books  in  English 

(For  other  Bookj  in  English,  see  ** Head-Liners*’ ) 

**  Margaret  Anderson,  ed.  The  Little  Re-  of  the  “Victorian  temper”  (see  B.  A.  26:3,  p. 
view  Anthology.  New  York.  Hermitage  286),  this  book  explores  the  “Victorian  con- 
House.  1953.  383  pages.  S3 .95.  science”  by  observing  British  reaction  to  the 

From  1914  to  1929,  Margaret  Anderson  and  new  literary  influences  from  the  Continent: 
Jane  Heap  in  The  Little  Review  uncompro-  French  Realism  and  Naturalism  from  Balzac 
misingly  espoused  Lart  pour  I’art  and  damned  to  Zola,  Baudelaire,  the  Russian  novelists,  and, 
the  bad  taste  of  the  American  public.  In  spite  according  to  the  author,  the  most  powerful 
of  protests  from  readers,  contributors,  and  the  force  of  them  all,  Ibsen.  Here  is  described  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  these  two  slow  transformation  of  the  native  literary  tra- 
remarkable  women  furnished  a  bridge  be-  dition,  based  on  the  belief  in  the  oneness  of 
tween  American  art  and  that  of  Europe.  Much  art  and  established  morality,  a  change  that  was 
that  appeared  in  this  most  famous  of  “little  made  possible  by  the  “curious  paradox  of  Vic- 
magazines”  is  bad,  but  the  total  effect  was  torianism  that  the  great  Victorians  were  stren- 
salutary  for  relatively  provincial  America,  uously  anti-Victorian.”  Thus  the  theme  of  the 
This  anthology  is  a  judicious  culling  of  the  book  is  the  Europeanization  of  the  British 
representative,  rather  than  the  “best,”  selec-  Isles,  a  process  which  prepared  the  way  for 
tions,  with  brief  editorial  comments.  Unfor-  James  Joyce. 

tunately  none  of  the  drawings  or  photographs  The  author  draws  extensively  on  critical 
are  included,  but  the  literary  contributors  rep-  articles  in  the  periodicals  of  the  time.  It  is  the 
resent  the  most  significant  writing  of  the  most  special  merit  of  the  book  that  it  avoids  the  cata- 
productive  part  of  our  century.  loguing  monotony  which  often  pervades  in- 

John  R.  Willingham  vestigations  dealing  with  literary  “influences.” 

University  of  Oklahoma  The  presentation  is  further  enlivened  by  excel¬ 
lent  reproductions  of  literary  caricatures,  many 
Paul  Bloomfield,  ed.  The  Essential  R.  B.  of  them  by  Max  Beerbohm. 

Cunninghame  Graham.  London.  Cape.  Lienhard  Bergel 

1952.  255  pages.  15/.  Queens  College 

In  this  volume  of  the  Essential  Series  Paul 

Bloomfield  has  gathered  a  representative  se-  ^  Charles  Feidelson,  Jr.  Symbolism  and 

lection  from  the  voluminous  work  of  a  color-  American  Literature.  Chicago,  Ill.  Univer- 

ful,  robust  and  picturesque  writer.  Cunning-  sity  of  Chicago  Press.  1953.  x  +  356  pages, 

hame  Graham,  who  lived  from  1852-1932,  $6.50. 

did  not  begin  to  write  until  after  he  was  forty.  It  is  Professor  Feidelson’s  intention  to  define 
Thereafter  he  poured  out  an  immense  body  a  parallel  between  contemporary  theories  of 
of  writing  that  sprang  from  his  astonishingly  art — those  at  least  which  are  concerned  in  one 
varied  and  adventurous  experience  rather  than  way  or  another  with  its  symbolic  nature — and 

from  his  imagination.  A  fearless,  forthright  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  major  literary 

buccaneer  of  a  man,  he  possessed  keen  powers  figures  of  the  Transcendental ist  period  in  our 
of  perception  and  a  remarkable  craftsmanship  literature.  This  approach  to  the  past  would,  of 

with  thought  and  word.  An  Elizabethan  type  course,  serve  to  establish  its  significant  relation 

of  character,  he  was  particularly  enthralled  by  to  our  present,  which  is  certainly  dominated 

the  color,  traditions  and  customs  of  Arabia  by  the  kind  of  theory  he  assumes  as  typical, 

and  South  America.  This  collection  of  inci-  There  is  good  basis  for  such  an  approach, 

dental  and  descriptive  sketches  gets  oft  to  a  which  has  not  been  systematically  applied,  in 
lively  start  with  a  spirited  and  interesting  in-  — to  cite  one  example — certain  of  Emerson’s 
troduction  by  Paul  Bloomfield.  essays,  and  Feidelson’s  use  of  quotation  from 

Hugh  Corbett  them  is  persuasive  (though  he  misses,  I  think, 

Hew  yor\,  N.  Y.  some  central  passages  in  The  Poet).  If  his  case 

is  not  finally  convincing,  however,  it  is  be- 
^  Clarence  R.  Decker.  The  Victorian  Con-  cause  he  has  chosen  to  deal  with  modern 

science.  New  York.  Twayne.  1952.  213  theory  in  its  most  abstract,  but  probably  not  its 

pages  9  plates.  $3.  most  influential,  terms;  and  he  does  not,  per- 

Following  Mr.  Buckley’s  recent  examination  haps  cannot  in  his  limited  space,  make  its 
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exact  nature  entirely  clear.  The  result  is  that 
his  tracing  of  parallels  in  nineteenth<entury 
theory  is  less  successful  than  it  should  have 
been.  Stanley  K.  Coffman,  Jr. 

University  of  Olffahoma 

^  Wallace  Fowlie.  Mallarme.  Chicago,  Ill. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1953.  299 
pages  +10  plates.  $5. 

Of  the  critics  who  have  tried  tc  present  the 
difficult  poetry  of  the  French  Symbolists  to 
American  readers,  Professor  Fowlie  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  known.  This  study  of  Mallarme 
reflects  the  virtues  of  his  method:  He  deals 
directly  with  the  poetry,  providing  his  own 
translations — which  show  his  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  his  sensitivity  to  it;  he  does 
not  try  to  present  the  poetry  as  meeting  any 
aesthetic  standards  but  its  own.  Interpreting 
all  of  Mallarme’s  major  poems,  he  is  consci¬ 
entious  and  thorough,  but  he  does  not  bog 
down  in  labored  and  elaborate  explication; 
and,  while  he  provides  adequate  commentary 
on  the  poems,  he  also  places  them  against  their 
background  in  literary  history. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  Jr. 
University  of  Olffahoma 

**  Alfred  Harbage.  Shakespeare  and  the 
Rival  Traditions.  New  York.  Macmillan. 
1952.  xviii  +  393  pages.  $6. 

Professor  Harbage  makes  an  interesting  and 
valid  distinction  between  the  Elizabethan 
dramas  designed  for  the  public  theaters  and 
those  he  calls  “coterie  plays,”  written  for  the 
private  houses.  It  is  a  new  approach  that  must 
be  considered  hereafter  in  any  study  of  Shake- 
sf)eare’s  plays  or  the  whole  drama  of  his  time. 
A  great  amount  of  keen  scholarship  has  gone 
into  this  work,  and  it  throws  new  light  not 
only  on  the  dramatic  technique  of  the  age,  but 
on  the  differing  attitudes  toward  the  life  of 
the  time.  Even  the  material  relegated  to  the 
appendix  is  important,  especially  the  facts 
about  Shakespeare  as  an  expurgator. 

Sandford  Salyer 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  James  Laughlin,  ed.  New  Directions  Prose 
and  Poetry  14.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Di¬ 
rections.  1953.  xvi  +  408  pages.  $5. 

This  fourteenth  volume  in  the  New  Direc¬ 
tions  series  of  contemporary  writing  will  ful¬ 
fill  all  the  expectations  of  those  readers  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  earlier  editions.  Among  its 
major  attractions  are  the  first  English  publica¬ 
tion  of  Gide’s  Le  voyage  d’Urien  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  anthology  of  “prose  poems”  culled 
from  the  writings  of  men  as  diverse  as  Mo¬ 


hammed,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Henry 
David  Thoreau.  In  addition,  the  volume  con¬ 
tains  perceptive  critical  essays  (on  Muriel 
Rukeyser,  Hermann  Hesse,  Shakespeare)  and 
enough  diversified  selections  of  contemporary 
writing  to  convince  any  reader  of  the  energy 
and  freshness  of  today’s  avant-garde  writing. 

Sarah  Youngblood 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Helen  McMahon.  Criticism  of  Fiction.  A 
Study  of  Trends  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
1857-1898.  New  York.  Bookman.  1952. 
189  pages.  $3.50. 

This  useful  little  study,  originally  a  doctor’s 
dissertation  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  reveals 
that  the  most  substantial  part  of  the  critical 
writing  on  fiction  in  the  Atlantic  during  this 
period  was  carried  on  by  five  leaders:  George 
Parsons  Lathrop,  Horace  E.  Scudder,  Harriet 
Waters  Preston,  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry,  and 
William  Dean  Howells.  The  criticism  of  the 
first  three  is,  I  think,  in  permanent  Limbo  and 
contains  little  to  beguile  a  modern  reader. 
Perry  has  recently  enjoyed  a  mild  revival,  and 
Howells  is,  of  course,  very  much  alive  just 
now  in  the  world  of  scholarship. 

This  bibliographical  story  of  the  magazine’s 
criticism  is  valuable  historically,  and  Miss  Mc¬ 
Mahon  wisely  makes  her  book  an  analysis  of 
the  development  of  realism  in  the  Atlantic. 
Her  summaries  of  the  structure,  the  patterns, 
and  the  connections  with  society  of  the  realis¬ 
tic  novel  are  so  illuminating  that  I  looked  (in 
vain)  for  one  on  the  associations  of  this  Ameri¬ 
can  realism  with  that  of  Europe.  Only  a  few 
pages  are  allotted  to  Zola  and  to  the  Russians. 
Apparently  the  Atlantic  was  less  sensitive  to 
this  European  current  than  Harper  s  in  the 
days  when  Howells  was  writing  of  the  great 
Spanish  realists. 

This  work  offers  an  interesting,  even  amus¬ 
ing,  record  of  changing  tastes.  Stephen  Crane’s 
The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  was  not  worth  a 
formal  review,  and  Herman  Melville’s  fiction 
received  only  casual  and  uncomprehending 
mention  in  a  review  of  other  books! 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

^  Maurice  J.  Quinlan.  William  Cowper:  A 
Critical  Life.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  Press.  1953.  xiii  +  251 
pages.  $4.50. 

By  use  of  recent  studies  and  unpublished  MSS 
and  letters  Professor  Quinlan  has  made  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  contribution  to  Cowper  scholarship 
and  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  patho¬ 
logical  cause  (sexual  impotency)  of  Cowper’s 
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intermittent  spells  ot  madness  and  its  effects 
upon  his  friends,  his  literary  activities,  and  his 
religious  fixations  (an  amalgam  of  Anglican¬ 
ism,  Evangelicalism,  and  Calvinism)  revolv¬ 
ing  about  his  having  committed  the  unpardon¬ 
able  sin. 

However,  Cowper’s  poetic  sensitivity  to  the 
winds  of  critical  doctrine  and  his  place  as  a 
transitional  figure  against  the  backdrop  of 
eighteenth-century  life  and  thought  would 
have  been  more  firmly  delineated  had  Profes¬ 
sor  Quinlan  made  better  use  of  such  pervasive, 
albeit  paradoxically  divergent,  strands  of 
thought  as  sentimentalisms,  primitivisms,  and 
the  cult  of  the  picturesque. 

Alexander  M.  Saunders 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

H.  Rohrman.  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare. 
Arnhem.  Van  Loghum  Slaterus.  1952.  109 
pages. 

Rohrman  discusses  five  plays — Tamburlaine, 
Faustus,  Hamlet,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and 
Macbeth.  J.  V.  Cunningham  begins  his  book 
Woe  or  Wonder  (University  of  Denver  Press, 
1951)  with  the  sentence,  “I  am  concerned  in 
these  essays  with  understanding  precisely  what 
Shakespeare  meant.”  Rohrman  is  concerned 
(not  an  invidious  comparison)  with  under¬ 
standing  what  Shakespeare  hnd  Marlowe  can 
mean,  through  constant  responsible  reinterpre¬ 
tation,  in  the  wasteland  of  the  present. ,  His 
preceptor  is  the  Eliot  of  Tradition  and  the  In¬ 
dividual  Talent.  To  the  strictly  historical  eye 
Marlowe  and  Shal{espeare  will  perhaps  look 
fishy;  to  the  supra-historical  eye  which  sees  the 
past  in  the  present  it  will  be  appealing  and  not 
infrequently  convincing. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

^  Elizabeth  Sewell.  The  Field  of  Nonsense. 
London.  Chatto  &  Windus.  1952.  198 
pages.  15/. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  a  book  which  discusses  the 
warm,  magical,  familiar  and  beloved  fantasy 
of  Edward  Lear  and  Lewis  Carroll  should  be 
lacking  in  fun.  Why  try  to  explain  with  al¬ 
most  mathematical  precision  an  inherent  or¬ 
derliness  and  stark  logic  behind  madly  won¬ 
derful  word  patterns  that  have  brought  laugh¬ 
ter  and  joy  to  so  many  ?  To  reveal  a  magician’s 
behind-the-scenes  secrets  renders  no  particular 
service  to  his  legions  of  admirers.  There  is  a 
happy,  healthy  wonderland  in  illusion;  while 
it  may  be  technically  interesting  to  be  shown 
the  carefully  placed  mirrors  and  ingenious 
lighting  devices,  such  a  tour  cannot  fail  to  rob 
the  wonderland  of  much  of  its  spell. 


The  author  manifests  a  keenly  analytical 
mind  that  has  probed  deeply  into  the  subject. 
She  concedes  that  the  Nonsense  writers  were 
probably  unaware  of  strict  techniques  govern¬ 
ing  the  pattern  of  their  fantasy.  Then  what 
advantage  is  gained  by  popping  Lear  and  Car- 
roll  in  a  clinic  and  applying  to  them  a  psy¬ 
chologist’s  rules  of  play  therapy.?  Must  modern 
thought  eliminate  all  childlike  spontaneity 
and  simple  delight? 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yorl{,  N.  Y. 

^  Raymond  Williams.  Drama  from  Ibsen  to 
Eliot.  London.  Chatto  &  Windus.  ix  -|- 
283  pages.  18/. 

Although  drama  is  a  form  of  communication 
which  requires  all  the  theatrical  elements  of 
performance,  it  is  “essentially  a  literary  form,” 
with  speech  the  central  problem.  The  natural¬ 
istic  or  representational  drama,  relying  on  “ac¬ 
tion”  and  “characters,”  has  failed  to  solve  this 
problem.  In  the  light  of  these  standards,  Ray¬ 
mond  Williams  re-examines  and  re-evaluates 
selected  plays  from  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Chek¬ 
hov,  Shaw,  Synge,  O’Casey,  Hauptmann,  Tol¬ 
ler,  Pirandello,  Anouilh,  Yeats,  Eliot,  Auden 
and  Isherwood,  and  Fry.  Some  of  the  results 
will  be  questioned — the  author  is  severe  on 
realistic  plays — but  everyone  will  welcome  his 
lucid  emphasis  on  drama  as  “a  reading  of  ex¬ 
perience.” 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Okjahoma 

George  Williamson.  A  Reader's  Guide  to 
T.  S.  Eliot.  New  York.  Noonday.  1953. 
248  pages.  $3.50. 

So  much  has  been  written  to  explain  Eliot's 
p)oems  that  we  can  now  have  a  kind  of  “hand¬ 
book”  to  them,  a  “guide.”  This  is  not  the  usual 
scholarly  handbook,  however,  for  it  does  not 
provide  bibliographical  references,  carefully 
evaluated,  to  the  various  detailed  studies  of  the 
poems.  Instead,  Professor  Williamson’s  meth¬ 
od  is  to  give  you  his  own  readings,  avoiding 
too-detailed  analyses  and  concentrating  upon 
the  general  lines  of  development  that  will  help 
you  through  the  poetry  and  that  will  thus  per¬ 
mit  the  detailed  meanings  to  unfold  them¬ 
selves.  In  general,  this  approach  is  a  good  one: 
it  enables  the  writer  to  escape  the  grim  and 
relentless  tracking  down  of  sources  and  am¬ 
biguities  (though  it  provides  sources  where 
they  seem  absolutely  essential  to  understand¬ 
ing).  Yet  the  final  impression  the  book  leaves 
is  that  the  best  guide  to  Eliot  or  any  other  poet 
is  the  intelligent  discussion  of  his  poems  which 
Williamson  has  conducted  in  his  own  classes. 
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and  of  which  any  book  can  be  only  a  rather 
unsatisfactory  reflection. 

Stanley  K.  Coffman,  Jr. 
University  of  Offfahoma 

^  John  Winkelman.  Social  Criticism  in  the 
Early  Worlds  of  Erich  Kdstner.  Columbia, 
Mo.  University  of  Missouri.  1953.  144 
pages.  $2.50. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  test  the  objective 
historical  significance  of  the  sociological  as¬ 
pects  of  Kastner’s  work.  The  limitation  which 
“early”  seems  to  imply  does  not  constitute  a 
serious  restriction. 

The  aim  is  accomplished  by  chapters  which 
deal  with  the  structure  of  the  Weimar  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  political,  economic,  legal,  and  social  en¬ 
vironment,  painstakingly  mustering  evidence 
to  prove  or  disprove  Kastner’s  statements.  E.g., 
from  Kleine  Sonntagspredigt  one  would  infer 
that  Sunday  is  the  maximal  day  of  suicide 
and  other  crimes  of  violence;  by  means  of  fully 
substantiated  references  to  criminology  it  is 
demonstrated  that  Kastner  is  wrong  with  re¬ 
gard  to  suicides. 

Max  Selinger 
University  of  Otffahoma 

^  James  L.  Woodress,  Jr.  Howells  and  It¬ 
aly.  Durham,  N.  C.  Duke  University 
Press.  1952.  xiii  223  pages.  $3.50. 

The  importance  of  this  scholarly  book  rests 
less  upon  its  careful  record  of  Howells’s  stay  in 
Italy  from  1861  to  1865  than  upon  its  demon¬ 
stration  that  this  early  exposure  to  a  foreign 
culture  was  deeply  formative.  Speaking  of 
friendships  which  were  strengthened  or  even 
made  possible  in  Cambridge  at  the  Dante  Club 
(Longfellow,  Lowell,  Charles  Eliot  Norton), 
Howells  said  retrospectively:  “As  I  returned 
home  ...  I  was  as  if  soul-borne  through  the 
air  by  my  pride  and  joy.  I  still  think  that  was 
the  richest  moment  of  my  life  .  .  .  which  I 
would  most  like  to  live  over  again.”  Through 
this  complete  definition  of  the  early  years.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Woodress  has  made  comprehensible  the 
literary  cosmopolitanism  of  the  later  Howells 
in  the  literature  of  France,  Russia,  and  Spain. 
For  with  equal  ardor  Howells  loved  not  only 
Dante  but  Tolstoy  and  Cervantes. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

^  Kay  Cicellis.  No  Name  in  the  Street.  New 
York.  Grove.  1953.  245  pages.  $3. 

TTiis  is  a  sensitive,  metaphorically  analytic 
first  novel  detailing  the  effort  of  a  young  man 
in  postwar  Greece  to  identify  himself  with 
and  through  a  group  of  young  people,  whose 


mutual  affection,  faith  and  situation  create 
their  coherence.  The  hero,  Gregory,  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  take  up  residence  far  off  in  a  strange 
business  world.  Alienated  by  temperament 
and  attitude  from  his  family  and  usual  associ¬ 
ates,  he  desperately  cultivates  this  intense  but 
rather  carefree  group.  He  needs  to  establish  an 
identity  for  himself  before  he  goes  (“Give  me 
a  shape,  any  shape”).  This  he  does. 

The  writing  is  unusually  perceptive  and 
precise,  tentative  and  lyrical.  There  is  a  some¬ 
what  diaristic  quality,  suggesting  autobiogra¬ 
phy.  The  characters  are  richly  dimensional, 
immediate,  the  action  modest  and  true.  Ex¬ 
quisite  insights  coupled  with  a  strange  inno¬ 
cence  give  the  book  a  deep  charm.  This  young 
author  deserves  serious  attention. 

Cid  Corman 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

^  Janet  Frame.  The  Lagoon  and  Other  Sto¬ 
ries.  Christchurch.  Caxton.  1951.  130 
pages. 

This  brief  collection  of  short  sketches,  for  the 
most  part  childlike  semi-autobiographical 
reminiscences  of  childhood  in  New  Zealand 
(the  South  Island),  is  sensitive  if  not  pro¬ 
found,  tender  if  not  compelling.  The  style, 
which  is  deliberately  simple  and  declarative, 
vyith  a  lyrical  movement  and  tone  based  on 
outright  repetition,  minimal  punctuation,  and 
an  excessive  use  of  the  conjunction  “and,”  is 
most  comparable  to  Saroyan’s.  The  over-all 
feeling  is  one  of  nostalgia  for  the  security  and 
affections  of  childhood.  The  few  stories  that 
deal  with  adults  centrally  are  hallucinated  and 
hopeless  in  theme. 

The  quality  of  the  writing,  when  it  is  not 
too  facile,  lies  in  its  accurate  revelation  of  a 
young  girl’s  fantasies  and  delights  and  fears 
within  her  specific  environment  of  family, 
friends,  landscape  (urban  and  rural),  animals 
and  things. 

Cid  Corman 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

^  Irving  Layton.  Love  the  Conqueror 
Worm.  Toronto.  Contact.  1953.  49  pages. 
$1.50. 

Louis  Dudek.  Twenty-four  Poems.  To¬ 
ronto.  Contact.  1952.  26  pages.  $1.50. 
Louis  Dudek,  Irving  Layton,  Raymond 
Souster.  Cerberus.  Toronto.  Contact.  1952. 
98  pages.  $1.50. 

In  their  high  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  art 
and  their  crusade  for  a  new  and  significant 
national  poetry,  these  young  Canadian  poets 
recall  the  similarly  minded  Seven  Arts  group 
in  American  letters  of  1917  and  1918.  Like 
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that  earlier  New  York  band,  Dudek,  Layton, 
and  Souster  are  in  simultaneous  revolt  against 
the  genteel  tradition,  which  they  view  as 
dominant  in  Canada,  and  against  the  cerebral 
strictures  of  the  most  influential  modern 
poetry.  For  Canadian  literature  they  have  aims 
which  suggest  that  Whitman  has  been  among 
their  major  influences.  They  want  an  imagi¬ 
native  poetry  which  will  combat  the  dismal 
failures  of  a  world  of  actuality.  Their  work 
itself  reveals  new  and  striking  forms,  and 
their  themes  involve  protest  against  the  en¬ 
trenched  interests,  both  social  and  aesthetic. 
The  tone  of  these  poems  is  reminiscent  of  the 
nostalgic  and  cynical  lyrics  of  an  earlier  “lost 
generation.”  Brief  statements  of  aesthetic  aims 
are  included  in  the  Cerberus  volume. 

John  R.  Willingham 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

^  Jorge  de  Lima.  Poems.  Melissa  S.  Hull,  tr. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monteiro.  1952.  56  pages. 
Good  English  translations  of  Brazilian  poetry 
are  scarce,  and  the  publication  of  a  full  volume 
of  sensitively  turned  verse  from  a  Brazilian 
pen  is  a  unique  event.  Melissa  S.  Hull,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Brazil, 
shows  herself  to  be  an  ideal  translator,  effec¬ 
tively  able  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of  a 
lifetime  as  a  student  of  both  Portuguese  and 
her  own  native  tongue.  She  has  applied  her 
skill  to  a  worthy  object. 

Even  before  the  publication  of  this  little  vol¬ 
ume,  the  poetry  of  Jorge  de  Lima  was,  rela¬ 
tively  speaking,  widely  available  to  English 
readers.  Among  his  poetic  compatriots,  only 
Manuel  Bandeira  rivaled  Lima  as  a  favorite 
with  English  translators.  Miss  Hull’s  versions 
of  twenty -three  poems  (nineteen  never  before 
published  in  English)  make  him  by  all  odds 
the  Brazilian  poet  whose  work  is  best  repre¬ 
sented  in  English. 

Miss  Hull  has  chosen  selections  from  five 
volumes  of  verse  published  between  1927 
(Poe mas,  Maceio,  Edi^ao  da  Casa  Trigueiros) 
and  1938  (A  Tunica  Inconsutil,  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro,  Editora  Cultural  Guanabara).  They 
show  the  poet’s  shift  of  focus  from  secular  to 
religious  subjects,  from  nostalgic  recollections 
of  a  childhood  in  time  past  to  a  spiritual  ma¬ 
turity  that  seeks  a  footing  in  eternity. 

Translations  of  poetry,  of  course,  are  never 
entirely  adequate,  but  one  is  tempted  to  say 
that  here  we  have  translations  that  are  as  good 
as  they  possibly  can  be. 

William  /.  Griffin 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 


^  Edwin  Muir.  Collected  Poems  1921-1951. 

New  York.  Grove.  1953.  196  pages.  $3.50. 
To  read  these  poems  is  to  realize  anew  the 
strength  of  a  tradition  in  English  poetry  which 
persists  alongside  the  now  dominant  school  of 
Eliot  and  Pound.  For  Muir,  an  aesthetic  indi¬ 
vidualist,  has  more  in  common  with  the  sim¬ 
ply  lyrical  philosophical  utterance  of  Blake 
and  Wordsworth  than  with  his  “metaphys¬ 
ical”  contemporaries.  The  recurrent  theme  is 
the  effort  of  the  individual  to  get  outside  time 
in  order  to  know  himself — to  live  simultan¬ 
eously  on  the  level  of  fact  and  that  of  “fable.” 
Generally,  Muir  has  worked  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  meter  and  rhyme,  but  he  has  not 
eschewed  free  forms  in  his  later  work.  The 
American  edition  of  this  distinguished  volume 
will  be  highly  gratifying  to  discriminating 
readers  of  poetry. 

John  R.  Willingham 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Herman  Salinger,  ed.  and  tr.  Twentieth- 

Century  German  Verse.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Princeton  University  Press.  1952.  xxiii  -f- 

93  pages.  $2.50. 

It  seems  as  if  Herman  Salinger  had  collected 
his  own  favorite  verses  from  the  German  lyric 
product  of  this  century — as  if  he  had  trans¬ 
lated  only  those  poems  which  had  won  him 
so  completely  that  he  could  not  resist  the  urge 
to  exhibit  his  personal  collection  of  treasures 
to  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  admits  exact¬ 
ly  that  in  his  foreword.  In  spite  of  the  brevity 
and  the  subjectivity  of  his  anthology,  which 
does  not  always  offer  the  best  work  of  the 
authors  represented  (not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  he  ignores  poets  who  have  more  to  say 
than  some  who  are  included  here),  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  progression,  and  it  has  a  certain  unity 
which  will  enable  the  reader  who  knows  only 
English  to  get  a  good  picture  of  the  recent 
poetic  art  of  Germany. 

It  is  hard  to  judge  the  merit  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  fairly.  The  reader  who  knows  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  the  difficulty  of  the  under¬ 
taking  must,  in  spite  of  some  demurral,  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  rendering  of 
Morgenstern’s  Der  Hecht,  for  instance,  is  a 
little  masterpiece. 

On  the  whole  the  undertaking  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced  successful,  and  it  must  be  agreed  that 
there  are  no  serious  omissions  or  errors.  If  the 
charm  of  the  melody,  the  thrill  which  lies  be¬ 
hind  the  words  and  without  which  a  poem  is 
not  a  poem,  is  not  always  carried  over,  it  is 
understandable  in  view  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  paraphrasing  of  lyric  poetry  in 
another  language.  Incidentally,  it  seems  as  if 
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the  English  language  is  not  the  ideal  medium 
for  such  an  enterprise. 

Salinger’s  anthology  has  merit.  It  will  also 
be  useful  in  schools,  since  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  fashion  to  present  foreign- 
language  cultures  to  monolingual  students. 
And  we  do  not  have  available  a  great  amount 
of  translated  German  verse. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
St{tdmore  College 

^  Dylan  Thomas.  Collected  Poems.  Norfolk, 
Conn.  New  Directions.  1953.  xviii  -|-  199 
pages.  $3.75. 

Dylan  Thomas’s  poetry  is  proof  of  the  lyric 
quality  that  can  be  achieved  by  a  technique 
that  recognizes  the  potentially  complex  nature 
of  the  poet’s  materials.  Though  he  has  devel¬ 
oped,  as  this  volume  of  his  collected  poems 
shows,  toward  a  more  easily  apprehended 
logical  structure,  his  poetry  is  still  difficult; 
and  yet  it  is  poetic,  as  so  many  “difficult” 
poems  are  not.  The  nature  of  its  poetic  quality 
may  best  be  generally  defined  in  terms  of  the 
“Author’s  Prologue,”  addressed  to  the  “strang¬ 
ers” — who  may  read  this  important  book  as 
they  did  not  the  earlier  ones:  Thomas  has  been 
on  the  scene  now  for  some  twenty  years  and 
is  no  longer  so  avant-gardish  in  reputation. 
His  own  definition  of  his  intent  as  poet  also 
makes  clear  in  simple  form  some  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  expression  that  characterize  his 
poetry:  “I  hack/  This  rumpus  of  shapes/  For 
you  to  know/  How  I,  a  spinning  man./  Glory 
also  this  star,  bird/  Roared,  sea  born,  man 
torn,  blood  blest.”  Stanley  K.  Cowman,  Jr. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Donald  Davie.  Purity  of  Diction  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Verse.  London.  Chatto  &  Windus. 
1952.  viii  +  211  pages.  14/. 

This  brief  study  advances,  and  defends,  a 
number  of  propositions  which  may  not  be 
generally  popular.  Among  them,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  noteworthy.  The  “poverty”  attributed 
to  most  eighteenth-century  poetry  is  some¬ 
times  an  effective  economy  of  metaphor;  crit¬ 
ics  currently  preoccupied  with  metaphor 
should  pay  attention  also  to  the  “strength”  of 
the  poetic  “line  of  wit.”  He  defends  the  effects 
produced  by  skilful  periphrasis  and  personifi¬ 
cation.  Ironically,  he  finds  Wordsworth’s  suc¬ 
cess  to  be  the  result  of  his  invention,  not  of 
his  diction.  Eliot  receives  the  accolade  as  reno¬ 
vator  of  principles  of  “pure  diction.”  The  essay 
is  heartily  recommended,  especially  to  those 
New  Critics  now  evaluating  their  strength 
and  weakness.  John  Paul  Pritchard 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 


^  Alan  S.  Downer,  ed.  English  Institute  Es¬ 
says.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1952.  221  pages.  $3. 

A  famous  European  author  is  being  discov¬ 
ered.  His  name  is  Aristotle.  Elder  Olson,  in 
The  Poetic  Method  of  Aristotle,  understands 
the  Poetics  as  a  fruition  of  Aristotle’s  meta¬ 
physical  categories.  After  placing  the  kind  of 
knowledge  which  is  present  in  art  within  the 
system  of  “science,”  Olson  proceeds  to  show 
how  the  formal,  material,  efficient  and  final 
causes  operating  in  all  reality  also  are  operative 
in  the  production  of  the  tragic  art.  In  Mimesis 
and  Katharsis,  Philip  Wheelwright  investi¬ 
gates  the  three  levels  (medical,  ethical  and  re¬ 
ligious)  of  the  much-debated  problem  of 
“purification.”  Francis  Fergusson  shows  the 
applicability  of  the  Aristotelian  Poetics  to 
Shakespeare’s  Macbeth.  There  are  six  other 
essays  on  widely  scattered  topics;  Frederick 
W.  Sternfield’s  The  Musical  and  Rhythmical 
Sources  of  Poetry  brings  out  an  interesting 
analogy  in  the  melody  of  certain  verses  in 
Shakespeare  and  the  corresponding  verses  in 
Goethe. 

■'  Gustav  Mueller 

University  of  Okjahoma 

^  Christopher  Fry,  et  al.  An  Experience  of 
Critics  and  The  Approach  to  Dramatic 
Criticism.  Kaye  Webb,  ed.  New  York.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  1953.  64  pages,  ill. 
$2.25. 

In  his  prologue  to  this  brief  symposium  not  on 
dramatic  criticism  but  on  performance  criti¬ 
cism,  Alec  Guinness  writes  that  criticism  re¬ 
quires  “readibility”  and  the  gift  for  conjuring 
up  “a  visual  picture  of  the  performance.” 
Christopher  Fry  confesses  his  belief  that  the 
critic  may  sometimes  learn  from  the  artist,  and 
pleads  for  a  criticism  which  starts  from  the 
individual  talent.  Each  of  eight  critics  for 
daily  newspapers  contributes  his  two  pages  on 
the  function  of  the  daily  critic  and  the  theater. 
The  drawings  by  Ronald  Searle  are  attractive; 
the  several  essays  are  succinct  and  readable; 
but  the  title  page  is  more  imposing  than  the 
contents. 

,  L.  N.  Morgan 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzalez,  ed.  Jose  Marti. 
Epic  Chronicler  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Eighties.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press.  1953.  xiii  +  79 
pages.  $3. 

Jose  Marti,  one  of  Hispanic  America’s  great¬ 
est  heroes,  was  born  in  1853  but  even  today  is 
still  little  known  to  the  English-speaking  half 
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of  our  hemisphere.  Professor  Gonzalez  has 
done  his  part,  in  this  valuable  little  book,  to 
remedy  our  deficient  knowledge.  Marti’s  fif¬ 
teen  years  in  the  United  States  are  genially 
reported  in  the  many  volumes  of  his  Obras 
completas,  and  the  author-translator-editor 
has  wisely  drawn  on  this  section  of  the  Cu¬ 
ban’s  work  for  topics  of  special  interest  to 
North  Americans.  Thus  our  citizens  can  learn 
something  of  the  noble  qualities  of  the  pa¬ 
triot’s  character  as  they  note  his  admiration 
for  many  aspects  of  our  national  life,  and  his 
denunciation  of  the  less  estimable  characteris¬ 
tics  which  he  discerned  therein. 

The  author  has  included  an  able,  sym¬ 
pathetic  sketch  of  Marti’s  life  and  also  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  historical  setting  during  the 
Cuban’s  stay  in  our  country,  and  both  will 
aid  materially  in  rounding  out  the  reader’s 
understanding  of  the  man  and  his  times.  Five 
years  ago  one  of  our  great  university  presses 
gave  us  a  Sarmiento  anthology;  why  not  now 
a  Marti  anthology? 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

^  Kemp  Malone,  et  al.  Studies  in  Honor  of 
Albert  Morey  Sturtevant.  Lawrence,  Kan. 
University  of  Kansas  Press.  1952.  169 
pages.  $3. 

Ten  scholars  in  the  field  of  Scandinavian 
language  and  literature  have  contributed  pa¬ 
pers  to  make  up  this  volume  dedicated  to 
Professor  Sturtevant  of  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  who  himself  has  contributed  to  the  field 
for  more  than  forty  years.  The  papers  cover  a 
wide  range.  Mention  might  be  made  of  the 
longer  pieces:  Yale’s  Adolph  B.  Benson’s  The 
Problem  of  Catholic  Sympathies  in  Swedish 
Romanticism;  Wisconsin’s  Einar  Haugen’s 
The  Impact  of  English  on  American-Nor~ 
wegian  Letter  Writing,  an  analysis  of  296  let¬ 
ters  submitted  to  a  Norwegian-language  news¬ 
paper  during  1936;  and  Johns  Hopkins’s 
Kemp  Malone’s  The  Phonemes  of  Modern 
Icelandic.  Gilbert  Geis 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Walter  Metzger,  May  Brodbeck,  James 
Gray.  American  Non-Fiction  1900-1950. 
Chicago,  Ill.  Regnery.  1952.  ix  -j-  198 
pages.  $3. 

Of  the  three  essays  in  this  volume  {Philosophy 
in  America,  The  Journalist  as  Literary  Man, 
and  American  Social  Thought  in  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century)  the  first,  which  occupies  one- 
half  of  its  contents,  is  the  most  distinguished. 
It  traces  clearly  and  vigorously  the  decline  of 
an  absolute  idealism  in  the  nineteenth  century 


through  the  pragmatism  of  William  James, 
through  the  “organic  mechanism”  of  White- 
head  with  its  reminiscences  of  nineteenth- 
century  idealism,  and  through  the  various 
modern  approaches  of  Dewey,  Santayana  and 
others.  The  last  sections  of  this  chapter  are 
particularly  valuable  as  a  terse  summary  of 
recent  methods  in  philosophy,  in  relation  to 
new  critical  methods  in  poetry. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

^  Allardyce  Nicoll,  ed.  Shakespeare  Survey. 
VI.  New  York.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1953.  viii  -f-  185  pages  -J-  8  plates. 
$3.75. 

The  1953  Shakespeare  Survey,  in  addition  to 
its  usual  summary  of  criticism,  scholarship  and 
stage  productions  for  the  preceding  year,  is  de¬ 
voted  particularly  to  a  single  aspect  of  the 
dramatist’s  work,  the  historical  plays.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  essays  are  included,  among 
them  the  work  of  such  top-flight  critics  as 
Kenneth  Muir  and  Wolfgang  Clemen,  re¬ 
flecting  the  growing  critical  and  popular  in¬ 
terest  in  the  histories. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Muir’s  work  gives  new 
impetus  to  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare  had 
more  than  just  a  hand  in  the  anonymous  Ed¬ 
ward  III  by  demonstrating  similarities  in 
image  patterns  between  Shakespeare  and  the 
unknown  author.  Professor  Clemen’s  study  is 
meritorious,  pointing  out  a  method  of  unity 
in  the  history  plays,  the  anticipation-forebod¬ 
ing  device. 

Well  printed  and  designed,  and  containing 
excellent  photographs  of  Shakespearean  pro¬ 
ductions,  Professor  Nicoll’s  sixth  annual 
makes  an  impressive  addition  to  the  series  al¬ 
ready  established  as  a  standard  reference  in 
Shakespearean  scholarship.  Donald  C.  Balder 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

^  A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  ed.  The  Caribbean: 
Peoples,  Problems,  and  Prospects.  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla.  University  of  Florida  Press. 
1952.  xviii  -f-  240  pages.  $4.50. 

This  volume  contains  the  papers  given  at  the 
Second  Conference  on  the  Caribbean,  which 
was  held  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  De¬ 
cember  1951.  These  conferences  are  annual 
affairs  and  are,  incidentally,  both  stimulating 
and  well-organized. 

Readers  of  Booths  Abroad  will  presumably 
be  most  interested  in  Part  IV’,  Culture.  Muna 
Lee  writes  an  interesting  account  of  some 
early  cultural  activities  in  the  Caribbean;  it 
would  have  been  better  if  she  had  omitted  the 
inevitable  invocation  of  Bolivar  and  the  refer- 
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ences  to  the  New  World  as  a  bulwark  of  free¬ 
dom — this  is  something  less  than  an  adequate 
description  of  the  Caribbean  republics  today. 
Harriet  de  Onis  writes  in  an  informed  way  on 
current  short  story  writing  in  Caribbean  coun¬ 
tries.  juan  Bosch  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
receives  proper  attention,  but  the  inclusion  of 
Salarrue  of  El  Salvador  (a  Pacific  coast  repub¬ 
lic),  Ermilo  Abreu  Gomez  and  Antonio  Me- 
diz  Bolio  of  Mexico,  and  Miguel  Angel  As¬ 
turias  and  Carlos  Samayoa  Chinchilla  of 
Guatemala  makes  the  reader  wonder  exactly 
what  the  apparently  flexible  term  “Caribbean” 
is  supposed  to  cover.  Mexico  is  technically  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  rather  than  on  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  but  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco  writes  with 
his  usual  skill  and  abundance  of  information 
on  Social  Evolution  and  the  Mexican  Novel. 
Doris  Stone,  in  Schools  that  Live,  writes  with 
proper  admiration  of  a  Costa  Rican  rural 
school  which  is  more  concerned  with  agricul¬ 
ture  than  with  culture;  this  is  fine,  unless  the 
implication  is  that  less  practical  schools  don’t 
live.  Many  readers  will  sigh  with  satisfaction 
on  turning  to  John  P.  Harrison’s  account  of 
opportunities  for  inter-American  studies  in  the 
National  Archives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  brief,  this  volume  caters  to  so  many  tastes 
that  everyone  will  find  something  of  interest 
in  it. 

Ronald  Hilton 
Stanford  University 

^  Beatrice  Gilman  Proske.  Castilian  Sculp¬ 
ture,  Gothic  to  Renaissance.  New  York. 
Hispanic  Society  of  America.  1951.  ix  -f- 
525  pages,  ill.  $15. 

By  use  of  two  sepulchres  now  in  possession  of 
the  Hispanic  Society,  the  author  studies  Span¬ 
ish  sculpture  in  the  period  of  transition  from 
(jothic  to  Renaissance.  It  is  an  era  of  crisis  and 
of  diverse  foreign  and  national  influences.  All 
this  has  been  taken  into  account  by  the  author, 
who  knows  many  works  of  art  and  many 
documents,  and  through  them  a  great  deal 
about  the  Spanish  nobility  of  the  time. 

The  first  works  of  Renaissance  style  which 
arrived  in  Spain  were  sepulchres  commis¬ 
sioned  in  Italy,  almost  all  of  which  are  mar¬ 
ble.  The  author  says;  “Bronze  played  no  great 
part  in  the  sculptural  program.”  That  is  true, 
but  there  is  at  the  Badajoz  cathedral  one  very 
fine  bronze  slab  of  this  period  (perhaps  the 
most  important  of  its  kind  in  Spain)  which' 
the  author  does  not  mention.  Two  others,  less 
good  and  of  a  later  period,  are  at  Navas  del 
Marques  (Castile).  The  book  notes  various 
foreign  artists  who  were  assimilated  by  Span¬ 
ish  art,  a  frequent  phenomenon  in  Spain.  And 


shortly  afterward  appears  the  most  notable 
example:  El  Greco. 

The  author  indicates,  but  without  sufficient 
emphasis,  that  this  period  produced  a  style 
(unique  except  for  the  manuelino  of  Portugal) 
which  is  characterized  by  a  mixture  of  Gothic, 
Renaissance  and  mudejar  elements,  and  by  a 
typically  Spanish  liberty  which,  as  occurred 
later  in  the  theater,  rejects  the  rules  accepted 
by  others.  Ruben  Landa 

Instituto  Luis  Vives 

^  Eric  Bentley.  In  Search  of  Theater.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1953.  xxiii  -f  411  pages,  ill. 
-|-  ix  -f-  24  plates.  $6. 

Believing  that  to  know  drama  one  must  know 
its  practice  as  well  as  its  theory,  Eric  Bentley 
searched,  1948  to  1951,  for  theaters  in  which 
to  see  plays  from  Broadway  to  London,  Dub¬ 
lin,  Paris,  Berlin,  Salzburg,  and  Rome.  He 
directed  plays  at  the  Abbey,  in  Munich, 
Zurich,  Padua,  and  Bologna.  His  observations 
and  experiences  are  recorded  in  thirty  essays 
which,  making  no  claim  to  completeness  as  a 
survey  of  contemporary  drama,  yet  tell  a  great 
deal  about  the  European  theater.  Bentley  ac¬ 
cepts  the  realistic  tradition;  he  is  bored  with 
the  intelligentsia  of  New  York  and  the  gen¬ 
tility  of  London;  Italy  made  a  conquest.  He  is 
also  open-minded  and  perceptive,  and  he 
writes  with  refreshing  vigor. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  R.  F.  A.  Hoernle.  Studies  in  Philosophy. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 

Press.  1953.  xvii  330  pages.  $5. 

“No  student  of  the  philosophy  of  our  time  can 
afford  to  neglect  these  trenchant  studies,” 
writes  Professor  Daniel  S.  Robinson,  Director 
of  the  School  of  Philosophy  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  in  his  memoir  on 
R.  F.  A.  Hoernle.  His  final  contribution  to 
contemporary  philosophy  is  eloquently  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  posthumous  volume.  Many  of 
these  critical  essays  have  never  before  appeared 
in  print;  they  include  comments  on  Bertrand 
Russell,  the  theory  of  knowledge,  meanings  of 
mind,  philosophy  and  language,  fact  and  value 
and  metaphysical  logic.  Other  articles  are 
special  studies  in  Plato,  Kant  and  problems  of 
critical  philosophy  which  were  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  author’s  teaching  career  in  England, 
at  Harvard,  and  in  South  Africa,  where  he 
finally  settled  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Witwatersrand, 

Professor  Hoernle  was  an  original  thinker 
of  international  distinction,  aptly  described  as 
a  cosmopolite  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word. 


As  an  educator  in  both  hemispheres  he  exem¬ 
plified  the  classic  ideal  of  rational  Christian 
humanism.  He  modestly  regarded  his  synoptic 
philosophy  as  a  Socratic  contribution  to  that 
continuous  debate  which,  retrospectively  con¬ 
sidered,  is  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Bernhard  Mollenhauer 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

^  Rudolf  Jordan.  The  New  Perspective. 
Chicago,  Ill.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1951.  316  pages.  $5. 

Much  of  our  philosophy  teaching  is  the  re¬ 
capitulation  of  views  that  represent  the  world 
picture  of  the  past.  When  one  considers  geol¬ 
ogy,  geochronology,  biology  and  the  many 
other  disciplines  that  were  hardly  known 
when  the  great  philosophic  systems  were 
built,  he  discovers  that  these  modern  sciences 
have  hardly  changed  routine  teaching.  It  was 
refreshing  to  come  across  Jordan’s  book.  He 
owns  a  grape  and  fruit  farm  in  South  Africa 
and  has  acquired,  from  daily  contact  with 
more  primitive  minds  and  with  the  necessities 
of  life,  not  only  a  justified  belief  in  his  own 
abilities  and  a  certain  disbelief  in  older  sys¬ 
tems,  but  also  his  new  perspective. 

Jordan  offers  his  views  systematically  and, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  accepts  as  fact  only  what 
he  himself  happens  to  believe.  The  more  in¬ 
teresting  views  are  that  life  is  indestructible, 
that  modern  man  is  a  recent  mutation,  and 
that  the  older  thinkers  have  made  too  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  a  world  picture.  I  am  glad  that  he, 
too,  has  not  escaped  making  his  world  Jor- 
danomorphic  in  the  end.  For  this  reason  one 
can  read  him  with  interest  and  suspense.  He 
is  so  stimulating  that  I  should  like  to  use  his 
book  as  a  class  text.  On  such  a  whetstone  dull 
minds  would  get  sharpened,  while  the  keener 
intellects  would  become  still  finer;  and  all,  not 
having  to  pretend  the  respect  due  an  old  clas¬ 
sic,  would  discover  what  philosophy  is  about. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Gustav  E.  Mueller.  Dialectic.  A  Way  Into 
and  Within  Philosophy.  New  York.  Book¬ 
man  Associates.  1953.  234  pages.  $4. 

The  word  “Dialectics”  stems  from  dialogue. 
Dialectics  was  once  the  art  of  conversation, 
then  of  demonstration  and  became,  with 
Hegel  and  Marx,  a  metaphysical  category,  the 
essence  of  every  development. 

Mueller  doesn’t  write  as  Hegelian  or  Marx¬ 
ian.  Dialectics  is  here  the  structure  of  think¬ 
ing;  a  polarity  that  becomes  untrue  if  one 
makes  one  side  or  the  other  absolute.  That  is 
the  leitmotiv  that  binds  together  the  chapters 
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about  Metaphysics,  Logic,  Ethics,  Aesthetics 
and  Religion. 

It  is  Mueller’s  ambition  not  to  write  as  a 
specialist,  but  as  a  man  who  wants  to  give 
philosophical  help  to  his  readers.  As  his  for¬ 
mer  Ix^ks,  this  too  is  easy  reading,  educa¬ 
tional,  undogmatic  and,  at  the  same  time,  not 
without  a  standpoint  and  a  will.  He  says  in  his 
Preface:  “Educational  practice  in  the  class¬ 
room  has  developed  and  tested  this  book.” 
Many  teachers  in  philosophy  should  test  it  as 
an  Introduction. 

Ludwig  Marcuse 
University  of  Southern  California 

^  Aram  Vartanian.  Diderot  and  Descartes. 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1953.  vii  336  pages.  $6. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  scholarly  analysis 
of  the  ideological  origins  and  developments  of 
the  materialism  of  the  French  Enlightenment. 
Starting  from  Descartes’s  dualism  between 
“mind”  (res  cogitans)  and  “matter”  (res  ex- 
tensa),  Vartanian  shows  how  a  thoroughgoing 
mechanistic  materialism  emerged  in  French 
thought.  Diderot  is  chosen  as  the  central  and 
representative  figure  to  illustrate  a  scientific 
naturalism  such  as  is  also  exemplified  by  La 
Mettrie,  Buffon,  and  d’Holbach.  Vartanian 
and  members  of  the  Columbia  University 
faculty  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  work. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Fung  Yu-Lan.  A  History  of  Chinese 
Philosophy.  \:  The  Period  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phers  (from  the  beginnings  to  circa  100 
B.  c.).  Derk  Bodde,  ed.  &  tr.  Princeton, 
N.  J.  Princeton  University  Press.  2nd  ed., 
1952.  xxxvi  -j-  455  pages  -f-  1  map.  $6. 
Systematic  presentations  of  the  history  of  Chi¬ 
nese  philosophy  are  scarce  and  too  general  and, 
frequently  enough,  lack  representative  philo¬ 
sophical  excerpts.  Professor  Fung  Yu-Lan’s 
history,  published  first  in  1934,  not  only  re¬ 
moves  this  regrettable  shortcoming,  but  also 
presents  itself  as  a  most  complete  guide 
through  the  long  periods  of  Chinese  philoso¬ 
phy.  Its  logical  presentation  is  impressive,  and 
the  stress  upon  the  evolution  and  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  the  different  schools  of  Chinese 
thought  are  valuable. 

Volume  I  covers  the  period  from  the  earliest 
beginnings  to  around  100  b.  c.,  including  the 
philosophies  of  Confucius  and  Lao-Tzu.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Derk  Bodde’s  excellent  translations  and 
notes  make  it  an  indispensable  compendium. 

Leo  Hertel 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
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^  Carl  F.  Wittke.  Refugees  of  Revolution. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Press.  1952.  ix  -f-  384  pages.  $6. 

The  number  of  publications  dealing  with  the 
Revolution  of  1848  in  Germany  and  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  that  revolution  is  quite  large.  Few 
are  the  studies  dealing  with  the  refugees  from 
that  conflict  who  found  a  new  spiritual  life  as 
well  as  higher  degree  of  economic  security  in 
the  United  States. 

Wittke’s  Refugees  of  Revolution  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  most  detailed  works 
about  these  refugees  who  brought  along  with 
them  their  intellectual  abilities,  skills  and 
ideals,  and  the  will  to  fight  for  their  ideals  in 
their  new  homeland.  These  refugees  of  1848 
1849  were  very  active  in  building  a  new  life 
for  themselves  during  that  interesting  his¬ 
torical  period  in  which  German  and  American 
ideas  and  ideals  found  a  common  meeting 
ground  that  was  later  lost,  largely  through  the 
fault  of  German  diplomats. 

This  is  a  definitive  work  of  highest  his¬ 
torical  significance;  the  subject  matter  pro¬ 
vides  fascinating  reading,  and  the  book  has 
lasting  value  as  a  reference.  Peter  M.  Lindt 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Edgar  S.  Kennedy.  Mission  to  Korea.  Lon¬ 
don.  Verschoyle.  1952.  ix  -f-  182  pages  -|- 
9  plates.  16/. 

Here  is  a  book  that  most  of  us  who  have  spent 
time  in  Korea  intended  to  write.  It  is  a  picture 
of  that  unfortunate  peninsula  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  an  administering  American.  Al¬ 
though  the  scene  is  clearly  drawn,  the  writer’s 
unconscious  attitude  of  superiority  to  the 
“Gooks”  grates  against  the  mind  of  a  Far  East 
“old-timer.”  Happily,  this  is  not  always  the 
case;  sometimes  the  pictures  are  sympathetic 
to  a  telling  degree.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
this  book,  but  any  volume  on  the  Far  East 
which  will  spread  a  general  knowledge  of  a 
specific  area  is  welcome,  and  Kennedy  has 
done  this  in  a  most  delightful  manner. 

Percy  Buchanan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Philip  Boardman.  Nuggets  of  Norse.  Oslo. 

Aschehoug.  1952.  104  pages,  ill. 

An  amusing  book  about  the  language  contro¬ 
versy  in  Norway.  It  demonstrates  the  present 
three  written  languages  and  tells  something  of 
their  origin.  However,  it  does  not  reveal  with 
absolute  clarity  that  landsmal  (New  Nor¬ 
wegian),  a  conglomeration  of  differing  dia¬ 
lects,  is  a  thoroughly  artificial  language.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  works  of  Sivle  and  Duun.  These 
famous  landsmM-dLO\.)\oT%  write  a  language 


which  differs  considerably  from  that  now 
taught  as  New  Norwegian. 

The  author  no  doubt  thinks  he  reaches  the 
peak  of  exaggeration  when  he  suggests  that 
English  be  made  the  official  language  of  Nor¬ 
way.  Well,  this  reviewer  once  was  forced  to 
use  German  to  a  Telemark  cousin  who  under¬ 
stood  riksmdl  perfectly  well  but  would  not  use 
it.  Most  of  what  the  cousin  said  was  under¬ 
standable  but  some  vital  sentences  were  missed 
because  of  the  broadness  of  her  dialect  in  cer¬ 
tain  words.  This  infuriated  the  enthusiast  and, 
as  both  cousins  had  begun  German,  they  com¬ 
promised  by  speaking  German  for  the  rest  of 
the  visit,  IJv  L.  Smith 

Norman,  Oklo. 

^  Eliezer  Rieger.  Modern  Hebrew.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1953.  156 
pages.  $3.75. 

The  emergence  of  Israel  has  generated  great 
interest  in  the  Hebrew  language.  To  co-re¬ 
ligionists  of  the  Israelis,  as  well  as  countless 
others,  Hebrew  is  the  key  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  culture  and  citizenry  of  this  new 
state.  To  multitudes  of  immigrants  Hebrew  is 
the  language  of  the  new  homeland.  There¬ 
fore  there  has  develop)ed  a  tremendous  interest 
in  evolving  a  “basic  Hebrew”  and  devising 
methods  of  teaching  it  quickly  to  large  num¬ 
bers.  Modern  Hebrew  is  an  excellent  account 
of  the  accomplishments  in  this  field.  Surely  it 
is  the  forerunner  of  many  other  valuable  re¬ 
lated  studies.  Hillel  Rudavsky 

Norman,  Okla. 

^  Stephen  Ullman.  Words  and  Their  Use. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1951. 
110  pages.  $2.75. 

“Meaning,”  the  emphatic  word  of  this  book, 
was  defined  by  Ogden  and  Richards  in  The 
Meaning  of  Meaning  as  the  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  thought  of  a  thing  and 
its  name — the  word.  This  relationship  is  ob¬ 
viously  reciprocal  since  the  word  recalls  the 
thought  of  the  thing  it  stands  for  as  well  as  the 
thought  recalls  the  word.  But  the  important 
fact  here  is  that  neither  the  word  nor  the 
thought  is  the  thing  itself.  To  become  aware 
of  this,  to  realize  the  extent  to  which  the 
privileged  status  that  words  enjoy  in  our  lives 
is  due  to  tradition  and  force  of  habit,  most  of 
the  themes  of  general  semantics  have  to  be 
touched  upon — how  words  appear  and  dis¬ 
appear,  how,  why,  and  when  they  change 
meaning,  etc.  This  book  does  it,  for  the  lay¬ 
man,  in  a  smooth  prose. 

Pierre  Delattrc 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


Books  in  Various 

(For  other  Bool{S  in  Various  Languages, 

*  D.  J.  Oppcrman,  cd.  Groot  vtrseboe/{,  'n 
Bloemlesing  uit  die  Afrif{aanse  Po'esie. 
Kaapstad.  Nationaale  Boekhandcl.  2nd 
ed.,  1952.  179  pages.  15/. 

Scholars  may  differ  as  to  the  merits  and  de¬ 
fects  of  the  Afrikaans  language,  but  they  can¬ 
not  deny  its  strength,  charm,  and  peculiar 
power  of  expression.  It  differs  considerably 
from  Dutch  (which  gave  it  most  of  its  vocabu¬ 
lary)  even  though  this  may  not  be  apparent 
to  the  casual  observer. 

The  very  essence  of  Afrikaans  is  in  these 
poems:  its  peculiar  rhythm  and  musicality  due 
largely  to  the  dropping  of  grammatical  end¬ 
ings,  the  simplification  of  forms  as  well  as  the 
contraction  of  many  words.  These  qualities 
open  up  possibilities  not  available  to  the  Dutch 
poet.  It  all  sounds  natural,  simple,  and  yet 
forceful.  The  subject  matter  of  this  poetry, 
originally  quite  restricted,  now  includes  a  wide 
range  of  topics:  the  wide  open  spaces  of  which 
American  poets  have  sung,  love  of  nature  and 
country,  glorification  of  war  heroes,  expres¬ 
sions  of  profound  Calvinistic  faith,  concern 
with  the  basic  human  emotions,  and  pictures 
of  farm  life.  The  rich  folklore  of  the  African 
natives  has  also  inspired  some  poets.  Only  in 
the  later  writers  do  doubt  and  loneliness  find 
expression  in  verse  touching  on  life  in  the 
cities,  mostly  in  terms  of  longing  for  the 
countryside. 

The  editor,  whose  own  poetry  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  collection,  has  tried  to  give  a 
historical  view  of  Afrikaans  poetry  by  choos¬ 
ing  attractive  samples  from  the  works  of  all 
the  outstanding  authors.  Influences  of  other 
literatures,  primarily  Dutch  and  English,  can 
be  traced,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

^  Joan  Triadu.  Antologia  de  Contistes  Cata¬ 
lans  (1850-1950).  Barcelona.  Excelsa. 
1951.  1,636  pages. 

A  valuable  collection  of  a  century  of  the  most 
significant  Catalan  short  stories,  preceded  by 
an  important  informative  survey  of  that  field. 
In  it,  this  particular  genre  finds  its  own  place 
among  the  novels,  poetry  and  drama  of  the 
time.  Its  characteristics  in  content,  style  and 
ideas  are  indicated  and  a  detailed  history  of  its 
development,  which  falls  into  three  stages,  is 
given.  Despite  the  notable  achievement  of  pio- 
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neers  of  the  Catalan  Renascence  of  1850 
(Bosch  de  la  Trinteria,  Emili  Vilanova,  Ro¬ 
bert  Robert,  Gabriel  Maura)  it  was  not  until 
the  second  period,  which  Triadu  calls  Wni- 
versalitzacid ,  that  the  genre  came  into  its  own 
in  Narcis  Oiler’s  emphasis  on  character  rather 
than  setting  or  plot,  and  grew  apace  through 
the  efforts  of  Pere  Coromines,  Victor  Catala 
and  Joaquim  Ruyra’s  famous  evocations  of  the 
life  of  fisherfolk  and  mariners.  A  second  phase 
of  this  last  epoch  began  with  the  advent  of 
Francesc  Trabal  in  the  early  1930’s  and  is  still 
going  on.  Indeed,  much  attention  is  given  to 
Serrahima,  Josep  Sol  and  Pere  Calders,  whose 
work  first  appeared  between  1936  and  1939, 
and  Triadu  carefully  points  out  such  promis¬ 
ing  new  figures  as  Sarsanedas,  Celia  Sunol, 
Rosa  Leveroni,  Maria  Aurelia  Capmany, 
whose  future  contributions  should  be  watched 
for. 

There  are  1,565  pages  of  selections,  each 
preceded  by  a  keen  analysis  of  the  author’s 
work.  The  largest  contribution  is  made  by 
Narcis  Oiler,  Victor  Catala  and  Ruyra,  but 
thirty  writers  are  represented  often  by  as  many 
as  three  to  five  stories.  Of  these,  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  or  significant  are  chosen  rather  than 
the  best  known  or  most  popular,  and  more 
than  300  pages  are  devoted  to  those  of  the  past 
twenty  years. 

This  book  presents  a  phase  of  contemporary 
Catalan  literature  that  has  been  particularly 
successful  and  forms  a  fitting  complement  to 
Triadu’s  Antologia  de  la  poesia  catalana  (Bar¬ 
celona,  Selecta,  1951). 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berl{eley,  Calif. 

^  M.  Sanchis  Guarner.  Els  Poetes  Insulars  de 

Postguerra.  Palma  de  Mallorca.  Moll. 

1951.  144  pages.  25  ptas. 

This  anthology  of  the  recent  work  of  twenty- 
three  young  poets  of  the  Balearic  Islands  pro¬ 
vides  a  significant  view  of  the  field.  While  the 
traditional  color  and  vibrancy  of  the  well- 
known  Mallorcan  School  still  pervade  many  of 
the  best  poems,  especially  among  the  Minor- 
cans,  even  these  often  display  a  new  imagery 
and  prosody,  while  others  go  far  afield  in  their 
application  of  foreign  techniques  to  the  island 
scene,  both  in  Mallorca  and  Ibiza. 

Most  striking  among  the  latter  are  Bernat 
Vidal  i  Tomas’s  Sant  Climent  de  Taull,  which 
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plays  on  the  colors  of  the  spectrum;  his  Poemet 
amb  Numeros  i  Estels,  set  down  like  a  mathe¬ 
matical  problem;  the  choice  of  words  in  El 
Poeta  of  the  Ibizan,  Maria  Villangomez  Llo- 
bet,  and  his  Impressio  d’Eivissa  al  Sol  Post, 
where  the  steadily  falling  light  of  evening  is 
reflected  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lines;  and 
Celia  Vinas  Olivella’s  Flama  and  VAire 
d’Espases. 

Another  innovation  is  the  complete  identifi¬ 
cation  of  persons  and  moods  with  nature,  as 
in  Bartomeu  Marroig’s  Setemhre  and  Aquella 
Nit;  Miquel  Gaya  Sit  jar’s  Moment  en  Calma 
and  Balada;  and  Miquel  Dole’s  Metall;  while 
such  philosophical  poems  as  Gaya  Sitjar’s  Non 
Omnis  Mortar,  Josep  Ma.  Palau’s  A  Una 
Dama  Rossa  and  Joan  Pons  Martorell’s  Con- 
cupiscencia  recall  those  of  Carles  Riba. 

Most  of  the  poems  are  short  and  each  sec¬ 
tion  is  preceded  by  brief  notes  on  the  authors, 
the  older  ones  of  whom  have  published  a  few 
volumes  in  the  islands  since  1946  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  prizes  both  there  and  abroad. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

^  Hans  jprgen  Lembourn.  Der  Kommer  en 
dag.  Kpbenhavn.  Westermann.  1952.  195 
pages. 

This  fine  portrayal  of  a  tragic  marriage  is  told 
in  the  first  person  by  a  ten-year-old  boy.  The 
mother  is  a  termagant  of  the  first  water,  while 
the  father  is  the  soul  of  gentleness  and  tol¬ 
erance.  The  woman  is  the  personification  of 
evil,  in  a  sense  representative  of  the  dark  po¬ 
litical  forces  that  threaten  democracy.  The 
conclusion,  that  one  day  the  long-suffering 
father  will  rise  and  assert  himself,  is  unlikely 
but  at  least  hopeful.  The  narrative  is  particu¬ 
larly  striking,  for  it  is  characterized  by  a  child’s 
naivete  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  reflective 
powers  of  an  adult. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Sigfred  Pedersen.  Vinland  det  gode.  K0- 
benhavn.  Branner  og  Korch.  1952.  166 
pages.  11.75  kr. 

This  is  the  last  volume  of  Pedersen’s  Viking 
trilogy.  Just  as  in  the  earlier  volumes,  scenes 
of  drinking  and  fighting,  often  accompanied 
by  abundant  anachronism,  carry  most  of  the 
color  of  the  narrative.  The  plot  deals  with  the 
voyage  to  America  undertaken  by  Frpjdis, 
crazy  sister  of  Leif  the  Red,  and  Thord,  a 
character  from  earlier  volumes.  Thord’s  booty 
is  a  young  girl  named  Solunge,  who  loves  him 
passionately.  Even  though  Vinland  det  gode 
cannot  be  recommended  as  the  best  history,  it 


is  entertaining,  as  Norse  adventure  tales  were 
intended  to  be. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Bengt  Danielsson.  Den  lykk^Uge  0.  Kon- 
Tiki  0en.  Kpbenhavn.  Beck.  1952.  185 
pages.  16.50  kr. 

Readers  of  Kon  Tiki  must  not  fail  to  read 
Bengt  Danielsson’s  sequel  to  the  great  Pacific 
adventure  story.  Invited  back  to  the  island 
where  the  Kon  Tiki  was  stranded,  Danielsson 
returned  with  his  wife  to  spend  an  entire  year 
on  one  of  the  last  of  the  Pacific’s  happy  islands. 
His  delightful  account  of  Raroia  and  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  kindly  people  there  is 
not  only  pleasing  recreational  reading  but  is 
also  a  contribution  to  anthropological  litera¬ 
ture.  Unhappily,  Danielsson  foresees  the  day 
when  the  blessings  of  civilization  will  come  to 
Raroia. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  D.  A.  M.  Binnendijk.  Randschrift,  verza- 
melde  critische  beschouwingen.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Meulenhoff.  1951.  210  pages.  8.90  fl. 
The  author  of  these  critical  reviews  of  works 
chiefly  by  modern  Dutch  poets  ranks  among 
the  leading  critics  in  his  field.  His  analyses  are 
profound,  his  standards  high,  his  approach  is 
constructive  and  sympathetic. 

Because  the  various  poets  and  novelists  dif¬ 
fer  widely  in  their  outlook  on  life  and  literary 
expression,  these  short  essays  contain  a  wealth 
of  ideas  on  literary,  psychological  and  poetical 
phenomena,  yet  every  article  concentrates  on 
the  work  at  hand  or  on  the  one  author  com¬ 
mented  upon. 

This  book  contains  a  selection  from  the  es¬ 
says  previously  published  in  Zin  en  tegenzin 
( 1939),  Gewikt  en  gewogen  ( 1942)  and  Com- 
mentaar  (1931).  Eighteen  are  here  published 
for  the  first  time  in  book  form. 

Binnendijk’s  approach  is  primarily  aes¬ 
thetic,  rather  than  ethical  or  intellectual.  This 
book  is  definitely  intended  for  advanced  read¬ 
ers  and  requires  an  adequate  background  such 
as  that  of  the  author,  who  is  a  poet  himself. 
An  index  would  have  enhanced  the  value  of 
this  excellent  volume. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

^  Piet  Bakker.  Kidnap.  Amsterdam.  Else¬ 
vier.  1952.  206  pages. 

Just  as  in  his  Jeugd  in  de  pijp,  Piet  Bakker 
again  shows  that  he  is  a  master  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  scene,  particularly  as  seen  through  the 
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eyes  ot  a  young  boy.  A  top  investigator  of  the 
Amsterdam  police  force  and  an  authority  on 
the  Zeedijk  underworld  tracks  down  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  a  vicious  kidnapping  and  brings 
the  plot  to  an  unusual  conclusion.  The  young 
victim  is  a  plucky  lad  whose  personality  gives 
a  light  touch  to  an  otherwise  serious  and  tense 
story.  Kidnap  belongs  to  the  better  variety  of 
current  European  detective  fiction.  There  is  a 
linguistically  interesting  glossary  of  Amster¬ 
dam  underworld  slang  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucf{y  Libraries 

**  S.  Vestdijk.  Op  Afbetaling.  Amsterdam. 

De  Bezige  Bij.  1952.  214  pages.  8.90  fl. 
This  is  another  of  the  numerous  psychological 
novels  by  the  capable  literary  critic  of  Het 
Parool.  Admittedly,  there  are  diseased  people 
such  as  those  presented  here.  But  if  the  term 
“negativist”  is  not  to  be  applied  to  Vestdijk, 
he  will  have  to  cease  writing  books  whose 
philosophy  is  as  futile  as  this.  Lawyer  Grond 
finds  his  wife  unfaithful,  wanders  aimlessly, 
kills  the  man  who  cuckolded  him,  and  lives 
indifferently  but  unhappily  ever  after.  Vest¬ 
dijk  evidences  a  profound  sympathy  for  his 
characters.  This  in  turn  evokes  a  powerful  em- 
pathic  response  from  the  reader,  even  though 
character  motivation  is  at  times  unconvincing. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  College 

^  Theun  De  Vries.  Anna  Casparii  af  het 
heimwee.  Arnhem.  Van  Loghum  Slaterus. 
1952.  443  pages.  9.50  fl. 

The  first  novel  of  a  series  entitled  De  Fuga 
van  de  Tijd  (“Contemporary  Fugue”),  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  most  important  social  and 
spiritual  phenomena  of  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
present  volume  depicts  the  hopeless  struggle  of 
a  romantic  young  woman  against  discontent 
and  frustration.  The  broader  setting  is  a 
Frisian  harbor  town,  immersed  in  provincial¬ 
ism,  losing  the  fight  of  sail  against  steam, 
racked  by  the  emerging  “class  struggle.”  The 
narrower  scene  is  the  Casparii  family,  head¬ 
strong,  proud,  passionate  Frisians,  once  great 
seafarers,  now  degenerating  on  shore  and,  in 
this  novel,  ending  in  moral  and  economic  col¬ 
lapse.  A  first-class  novel,  with  absorbing  scenes 
and  strong  characters.  Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

^  Gabriel  Smit.  Geboorte.  Utrecht.  Het 
Spectrum.  1952.  60  pages.  2.90  fl. 

When  a  Calvinist  poet  who  has  already  writ¬ 
ten  verse  of  merit  is  converted  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  powerful  poetry  may  be  expected  from 


him,  as  demonstrated  by  the  work  of  Ciabriel 
Smit.  Calvinistic  tendencies  can  still  be  traced 
in  this,  his  most  recent  book,  which  is  the 
work  of  a  mature  author. 

Geboorte  reflects  his  terrific  struggle  for  the 
realization  of  God’s  presence  in  his  emotional 
and  intellectual  existence.  It  might  be  that  the 
poet  is  waiting  for  the  recurrence  of  a  mystical 
union  which  he  once  experienced  or  that  he 
is  still  groping  to  reach  that  stage  in  his  re¬ 
ligious  life.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  soul  search¬ 
ing  is  portrayed  in  arresting  and  beautiful 
imagery.  His  realization  that  he  cannot  force 
God  to  reveal  Himself  to  him  gives  to  his 
poetry  extraordinary  tension  and  strength.  In 
his  positive  approach  to  Christianity,  Smit’s 
power  of  expression  recalls  that  same  element 
in  the  verse  of  Marsman  and  Der  Mouw,  both 
of  whom  rejected  Christ.  Perhaps  Smit  might 
have  been  influenced  by  Achterberg  in  his 
technique.  His  poems  are  revealing  and  edify¬ 
ing  alike  for  Catholic  and  Protestant  readers 
and  can  also  be  enjoyed  by  all  poetry  lovers  for 
their  sheer  beauty. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

^  jan  Romein.  In  de  Hof  der  Historie.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Querido.  1951.  130  pages.  6.50  fl. 
In  his  discussion  of  theoretische  geschiederiis 
(theoretical  history),  a  name  assigned  this 
branch  of  learning  by  Romein  himself,  the 
University  of  Amsterdam  professor  discusses 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “history,”  the  idea  of 
history,  psychological  bases  of  history,  origin 
and  development  of  the  writing  of  history,  the 
form  of  history,  content  of  history,  the  essence 
of  history,  and  the  meaning  of  history.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  profound  little  volume  Romein 
meets  his  critics.  The  thorough  bibliographies 
accompanying  each  chapter  make  the  book  a 
must  for  the  scholar  of  history.  The  detailed 
table  of  contents  is  a  useful  aid. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  College 

^  Vilho  Suomi.  Nuori  Volter  Kilpi.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1952.  327  pages.  750  mk. 
The  subject  of  this  book  is  the  early  career  of 
the  author  of  Bathseba.  It  is  interesting  not 
only  as  a  scholarly  study  of  Kilpi,  but  also  for 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  Finnish  neo-Roman- 
tic  movement  of  the  turn  of  the  century.  Kilpi 
is  presented  as  a  leading  figure  in  this  period, 
less  important  no  doubt  than  Eino  Leino,  but 
significant  for  his  artistic  as  well  as  theoretical 
contributions  to  neo-Romanticism.  This  pe¬ 
riod  was  marked  by  a  great  increase  in  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  European  writers.  It  was,  for  one 
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thing,  the  moment  when  Nietzsche  made  his 
impact  on  Finnish  literature.  Kilpi  himself 
was  called  Finland’s  first  Nietzschean.  In  a 
broader  sense  Kilpi  was,  as  Suomi  shows,  one 
of  the  first  “Europeans”  of  his  country’s  litera¬ 
ture. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Minnesota 

**  Heikki  Lounaja.  Lautta  Ohittaa  Kyldn. 

Helsinki.  Otava.  1951.  214  pages. 

Like  Pitl(in  Varsiteitd,  Lounaja’s  first  book, 
this  novel  deals  wdth  life  in  the  forests  of 
northern  Finland.  But  it  is  far  from  carrying 
out  the  promise  of  the  first.  The  story  con¬ 
cerns  a  crew  of  loggers  floating  their  logs 
down  river  and  lake  toward  a  little  village  in 
the  wilderness.  As  they  approach  the  hamlet, 
things  begin  to  happen.  A  moonshiner  pre¬ 
pares  a  batch  of  rye  to  receive  them.  The  vil¬ 
lage  sauna  is  warmed  up.  One  logger  return¬ 
ing  to  his  home  learns  of  his  wife’s  unfaithful¬ 
ness  and  takes  violent  revenge.  There  was  here 
a  good  subject  for  a  unanimistic  novel.  But  it 
does  not  come  off. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Minnesota 

^  W.  J.  M.  A.  Asselbergs.  Het  tijdper/^  der 
vernieuwing  van  de  noordnederlandse  let- 
ter\unde.  Antwerpen.  Standaard  Boek- 
handel.  1952.  425  pages,  ill.  390  Bel.  fr. 
This  ninth  volume  of  the  Geschiedenis  van  de 
letteri{unde  der  Nederlanden  produced  under 
the  careful  editorship  of  Professor  Frank  Baur 
(Gent)  is  a  first-rate  reference  book.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  Flemish  and  Afrikaans  literatures; 
it  is  unbiased  in  its  philosophical  approach;  in 
methodology  it  applies  many  techniques  with¬ 
out  placing  undue  emphasis  on  any  of  them. 

This  study  treats  of  many  aspects  of  literary 
life  in  the  Low  Countries:  the  cultural  and  his¬ 
torical  backgrounds,  literary  and  philosophical 
contacts,  national  and  ethnic  factors,  aesthetic, 
linguistic,  stylistic,  poetic  and  critical  consid¬ 
erations,  and  the  evaluation  of  biographical 
details  concerning  the  authors  under  discus¬ 
sion.  It  covers  one  of  the  most  vital  and  flour¬ 
ishing  periods  in  Dutch  literary  history,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Nieuwe  Gids  movement 
(around  1880)  and  closing  around  1925.  In 
his  selection  Asselbergs  generally  follows  ac¬ 
cepted  canons,  yet  he  has  included  several 
authors  whose  significance  and  merits  have 
been  forgotten  or  have  never  been  properly 
recognized.  Discussions  of  the  schools  and 
movements  to  which  the  various  authors  be¬ 
longed  further  enhance  the  worth  of  this 
study.  The  author  pronounces  personal  judg¬ 


ments  only  very  rarely;  he  shows  a  special 
ability  and  painstaking  zeal  for  concise  analy¬ 
sis  of  concepts  and  talents  and  for  digging  out 
material  from  the  most  unusual  sources  on 
formative  happenings  and  contacts  in  an  au¬ 
thor’s  life. 

The  bibliographies  at  the  end  of  each  chap¬ 
ter  and  the  plates  are  valuable  additions  to  this 
scholarly  work. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

^  Liam  (!)  Briain.  Cuimhni  Cinn.  1:  Cuimh- 
ni  An  P.iri  Amach.  Dublin.  Sairseal  &  Dill. 
1951.  207  pages  -(-  9  plates.  8/6. 

Ever  since  World  War  II,  memoirs  have  been 
coming  off  the  presses  by  everyone  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  any  capacity  from  fleet  admiral  to 
private.  Professor  Liam  C)  Briain  has  con¬ 
tributed  another  book  to  this  torrential  stream; 
but  in  the  manner  of  Ireland,  a  country  which 
takes  its  time,  his  recollections  are  of  an  earlier 
war — the  Easter  Rebellion  of  1916.  Even  less 
of  a  stranger  to  the  pen  than  to  the  sword,  he 
paints  a  vivid  and  absorbing  picture,  from  his 
days  of  drilling  (as  “O’Brien,  M.  A.”)  with 
the  Irish  Volunteers  through  the  events  of  the 
fai.ious  Easter  Week  and  his  subsequent  im¬ 
prisonment.  Cuimhni  Cinn  is  quite  as  historic 
as  any  of  the  contemporary  war  memoirs; 
furthermore,  it  is  an  exciting  adventure  story. 

fohn  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

^  Seamus  (!)  Neill.  Siiil  Timpeall.  Dublin. 

Sairseal  &  Dill.  1951.  126  pages,  ill.  5/. 

At  the  outset  Professor  (!)  Neill’s  “A  Look 
Around”  looks  like  another  travel  book,  a 
thing  which  no  one  does  with  distinction,  even 
in  Gaelic.  But  after  six  chapters  on  cities  and 
regions  of  Europe  which  he  has  visited,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  collection  of  the  mellow,  humorous, 
reminiscent  essays  which  Irish  writers  do  so 
well,  even  in  English.  Starting  with  a  piece  on 
going  to  the  circus,  the  essays  rise  steadily  in 
meatiness  and  felicity  of  style.  This  reviewer 
particularly  enjoyed,  for  humor,  the  chapter 
on  barbers  {dream  cainteach — the  “talking 
folk”),  and  for  gentle  philosophy,  the  piece  on 
horses  and  their  passing,  and  the  analogous 
lovable  Quixotism  of  the  defense  of  streetcars 
against  buses. 

fohn  P.  Hughes 
Columbia  University 

^  Janos  Horvath.  Rendszeres  Magyar  Ver- 
stan.  Budapest.  Akademiai  Kiadas.  1951. 
210  pages. 

In  a  totalitarian  country  like  present-day  Hun- 
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gary  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  keep  many 
traditions  alive;  nonetheless,  the  Hungarian 
language,  rooted  in  historical  and  cultural 
traditions,  has  its  particular  instinct  for  self- 
preservation  against  which  even  the  new 
tyrannical  masters  are  helpless.  Janos  Horvath, 
the  noted  literary  historian,  wrote  a  scholarly 
book  on  Hungarian  prosody.  The  last  study  of 
this  kind,  written  by  Laszlo  Negyesy,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1898.  Since  then  the  Hungarian 
language,  chiefly  because  of  the  linguistic  re¬ 
discoveries  or  innovations  of  certain  poets,  has 
become  enriched  by  pliable  or  graphic  expres¬ 
sions.  Janos  Horvath,  carefully  avoiding  the 
subject  of  political  controversies,  produced  a 
book  which  does  not  indicate  that  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  Soviet-controlled  country.  No  lop¬ 
sided  views,  no  propaganda  phrases  are  in¬ 
jected  into  his  interpretation.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  literary  scholar  who  himself  is  endowed  with 
verbal  sensitivity. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  Mihaly  Majtenyi.  Garaboncids.  Noviszad. 

Testvcriseg-Egyseg.  1952.  173  pages. 

In  some  respects  this  new  novel  by  one  of  the 
younger  Hungarian  writers  in  Yugoslavia  fits 
the  characteristics  of  a  picaresque  story.  Jozsef 
Bige,  the  central  character,  is  a  kind  of  twen¬ 
tieth-century  rogue,  nevertheless  a  sympathetic 
figure.  Essentially  he  stands  for  the  necessary 
ingenuity  of  the  downtrodden  against  vested 
financial  interests,  in  this  instance,  a  bank. 
Similar  to  the  slave  in  the  comedies  and  farces 
of  Plautus,  Bige,  surrounded  by  poverty  and 
tricky  social  p)owers,  projects  into  his  environ¬ 
ment  his  own  legitimate  self-interest,  which 
reaches  the  horizon  of  social  protection.  When¬ 
ever  he  makes  up  his  mind  about  something 
and  acts,  his  behavior  has  social  implications 
of  protest  against  unendurable  conditions. 

The  setting  of  the  plot  is  a  small  town  in 
pre-war  years  in  the  “Vojvodina”  section  of 
southeastern  Europe.  The  upper  social  stratum 
is  characterized  by  intellectual  immobility  and 
cruel  indifference  toward  the  underprivileged. 
While  certain  propaganda  elements  are  in¬ 
jected  into  the  story,  Majtenyi  is  artist  enough 
to  portray  with  objectivity  clerical  forces,  strik¬ 
ing  farmhands,  types  of  skilled  workers  and 
tradesmen,  public  officials,  “ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men.”  The  story  ends  with  Jozsef  Bige’s  grow¬ 
ing  awareness  of  social  injustice;  it  is  a  ten¬ 
tative  orientation  rather  than  a  positive  one 
toward  an  obtainable  “better  life.” 

The  tone  of  narration  .is  pleasant,  the  style 
either  urbane  or  idiomatic,  in  keeping  with 
the  language  and  psychology  of  the  characters. 


Majtenyi  has  a  definite  sense  of  humor  which 
seems  to  forecast  even  more  mature  works 
than  the  present.  The  volume  also  contains 
six  short  stories  in  which  the  author  gets  his 
point  across  with  artistic  dexterity. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

^  Niels  Christian  Brpgger.  Korset  og  Rosen. 
Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1952.  309  pages.  18.90 
kr. 

In  this  book,  subtitled  “A  Study  in  Sigrid 
Undset’s  Writings  on  Medieval  Themes,”  the 
author  uses  her  monumental  historical  novel 
Kristin  Lavransdatter  as  a  starting  point  for  a 
cultural-historical  evaluation  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  our  own  time.  Approaching  his  sub¬ 
ject  from  many  {>oints  of  view,  and  on  the 
basis  of  extensive  reading  and  protracted 
thought,  he  not  only  presents  a  penetrating 
interpretation  of  Undset’s  literary  art  and  out¬ 
look  upon  life,  but  thereby  also  throws  much 
new  light  on  her  writing.  Simultaneously,  the 
author  discusses,  in  a  challenging  fashion, 
numerous  current  problems  and  cultural  cross¬ 
currents  against  their  historical  background. 

Richard  Becl{ 
University  oj  North  DaJ{ota 

^  Hallvard  Lie,  ed.  IsJandske  Aettesagaer. 
//.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1952.  382  pages.  17.80 
dr. 

This  second  volume  of  a  notable  new  Nor¬ 
wegian  edition  of  the  Icelandic  Family  Sagas, 
the  first  volume  of  which  has  already  been  re¬ 
viewed  in  Boo\s  Abroad  (27:2,  p.  205),  con¬ 
tains  four  sagas.  The  most  important  and  ex¬ 
tensive  of  these  is  the  widely  known  “Saga  of 
Grettir  the  Strong,”  centering  in  one  of 
the  most  memorable  and  tragic  figures  in  the 
saga  literature.  Two  of  the  saga  translations 
included  are  from  the  pen  of  Sigrid  Undset, 
the  famed  Norwegian  novelist,  one  of  which 
is  “The  Saga  of  the  Confederates,”  unique  as 
the  only  outright  comedy  among  the  Icelandic 
sagas.  All  the  sagas  in  question  are  well  ren¬ 
dered,  and  there  are  brief  but  useful  prefaces 
and  explanatory  notes. 

Richard  Beci{ 
University  oJ  North  Dal{ota 

^  Johan  Bojer.  Lov  og  Liv.  Oslo.  Gyldendal 
Norsk.  1952.  218  pages. 

Johan  Bojer  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday 
in  the  spring  of  1952,  and  this  latest  novel  of 
his,  which  appeared  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  was 
a  significant  literary  event  in  his  native  Nor¬ 
way.  The  book,  in  many  ways  a  continuation 
of  his  noteworthy  novel  SJ{yld,  published  in 
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1948,  eloquently  attests  that  the  gifted  author 
still  retains  his  rare  narrative  power.  The  dra¬ 
matic  story  of  how  Reidar  Fjelken  and  Randi 
Denstad  ultimately  conquer  all  obstacles  and 
win  their  way  to  happiness  in  marriage  is  told 
vividly  and  with  deep  sympathy.  This  is  a 
heart-warming  and  rewarding  book,  rich  in 
human  interest.  Richard  Bec\ 

University  of  North  Dat^ota 

^  Ole  Opf)en.  Scirocco.  Oslo.  Gyldendal 
Norsk.  1952.  222  pages.  19.50  kr. 

On  Sunday,  March  15,  1953,  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  that  John  Johnson,  an  American  car¬ 
penter  in  Marrakech,  French  Morocco,  was 
barred  permanently  from  the  gambling  casino 
there  and  was  heading  for  Monte  Carlo.  A 
starter  for  Oppen’s  story,  dramatic  relay  of 
scenery  and  scenes  around  an  American  con¬ 
struction  camp  not  far  from  Marrakech,  under 
the  impact  of  140°-f-  (Fahrenheit)  weather 
climaxed  by  the  scirocco.  Oppen’s  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  Americans  is  really  baffling,  that  of  the 
women  revealing,  though  perhaps  occasionally 
excessive.  It  is  easy  to  predict  filming  of  this 
book,  but  as  a  novel  it  has  shortcomings,  per¬ 
haps  because  Oppen  is  a  theatrical  director. 

Icl{0  I  ben 

University  of  Illinois  Library 

^  Leif  Borthen.  Reise  i  Perons  rikjs.  Oslo. 
Gyldendal  Norsk.  1952.  230  pages.  15.75 
kr. 

Leif  Borthen,  Norwegian  press  attache  in 
Buenos  Aires,  has  given  us  not  only  a  pene¬ 
trating  view  of  Juan  and  the  late  Evita  Peron 
but  also  good  picture  of  the  Argentine  land 
and  people.  Borthen’s  sympathetic  portrayal  of 
the  Argentines  and  his  insight  into  their  cul¬ 
ture  gives  his  book  permanent  value.  On  the 
other  hand  his  portrayal  of  Evita’s  character 
as  a  combination  of  sentimentality,  brutality, 
and  primitive  religiosity  makes  it  doubtful 
that  his  book  will  ever  be  published  in  Spanish 
in  Buenos  Aires.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Libraries 

^  Hans  Geelmuyden.  feg  Var  i  Spr-AfrU^a. 
Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1952.  407  pages.  23.30 
kr. 

“1  was  in  South  Africa”  is  didactic  and  often 
repetitious  but  causes  furious  thinking.  Hans 
Cxeelmuyden  is  well  informed  on  both  the  his¬ 
tory  and  the  present  condition  of  South  Africa. 
As  he  sees  it,  the  Bantus  (Zulus,  Xhosa,  etc.) 
are  intruders  in  that  part  of  Africa;  the  Afri¬ 
kaners,  relatively  speaking,  are  not.  Their  an¬ 
cestors  found  only  a  few  Hottentots  and  Bush¬ 
men.  We  inust  not  confuse  the  South  African 


use  of  “Colored”  ( Hottentot-Bushman-white 
mestizos)  with  the  American.  The  Bantu  de¬ 
stroys  the  soil  and  is  shiftless,  costing  a  lot  of 
tax-money,  but  he  supplies  cheap  labor.  Next 
to  the  Bantus  the  “English,”  which  in  effect 
means  not  just  the  British  but  all  “uitlanders,” 
are  the  villains.  They  won’t  even  learn  Afri¬ 
kaans,  which  a  Norwegian  finds  easy.  The 
author  rightly  states  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
hard  for  English-speakers  either.  He  has  some 
very  useful  remarks  on  the  loose  use  of  “ex¬ 
ploitation”  to  refer  to  any  kind  of  economic 
exchange.  Leslie  F.  Smith 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Francisco  de  Assis  Barbosa.  A  Vida  de 
Lima  Barreto  (1881-1922).  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Olympio.  1952.  406  pages,  ill.  Cr  $100. 

A  major  obstacle  to  the  proper  study  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  literature  is  the  lack  of  reliable  bio 
graphical  information  about  even  the  greatest 
of  writers.  A  striking  exception  to  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  provided  by  the  present  work.  In  pre¬ 
paring  his  study  of  the  novelist  Lima  Barreto, 
Barbosa  consulted  all  possible  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  (cited  in  admirable  detail),  un¬ 
earthing  a  wealth  of  facts  which  should  do 
much  to  dispel  myths  that  have  sprung  up 
around  Barreto’s  name.  Barbosa  makes  a  semi¬ 
apology  for  the  lack  of  “interpretation”  in  his 
book;  others  will  doubtless  hold  its  factual 
objectivity  to  be  one  of  its  greatest  virtues. 
The  fruit  of  five  years’  labor,  this  work  has 
achieved  the  goal  of  all  true  scholarship:  It 
is  definitive;  it  need  never  be  done  again. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl{ 
Washington,  D.C. 

^  John  E.  Englekirk.  A  Literatura  Norte- 
americana  no  Brasil.  Mexico.  El  Autor. 
1950.  183  pages.  $2  (u.s.). 

The  first  part  is  a  valuable  essay  of  fifty  pages 
in  which  the  author  traces  the  main  currents 
of  American  influence  on  Brazilian  literature. 
He  deals  principally  with  the  vogue,  the  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  translations  into  Portuguese  of 
such  authors  as  Longfellow,  Poe,  Emerson, 
and  Whitman.  Because  of  its  limited  size,  it  is 
necessarily  a  summary  rather  than  a  complete 
treatment  of  the  influence  of  each  author.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  American  works  which  have  been 
translated  into  Portuguese.  In  addition  to  lit¬ 
erature,  this  section  contains  works  in  the 
social  and  natural  sciences.  Detective  stories, 
“How  to”  books,  and  such  non-literary,  non- 
scientific  works  are  omitted. 

Earl  W.  Thomas 
Vanderbilt  University 
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^  J.  Simoes  Lopes  Ncto.  Casos  do  Romu- 
aldo.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1952. 201  pages. 
These  short  stories  of  regional  life  in  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  pampas,  now  published  for  the  first  time 
in  book  form,  originally  appeared  in  the 
Diario  Mercantil  of  Pelotas,  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  in  1914.  They  are  amusing  and  unsophis¬ 
ticated  tales  of  the  Baron  Munchausen  type, 
such  as  Brazilian  and  Argentine  gauchos  like 
to  tell  while  sipping  mate  around  the  fire.  “I 
hate  people  who  brag  about  their  horses,” 
Romualdo  says,  “they  generally  turn  out  to  be 
little  better  than  burros.  Now,  if  you  want  to 
hear  about  a  real  horse,  take  my  roan  The 
Louse.  .  .  .”  And  Romualdo  tells  the  story  of 
how  he  rode  with  The  Louse  one  jump  ahead 
of  a  rain-storm,  arriving  at  the  stable  with 
nothing  but  the  rump  of  the  animal  wet  and 
the  rest  of  him  as  dry  as  toast.  Then  there  is 
the  story  of  Romualdo’s  poncho  which  was 
so  warm  that  it  had  to  be  buried  in  summer 
time,  for  its  mere  presence  in  the  house  was 
enough  to  make  everybody  sweat. 

Nonsensical  as  they  are,  these  little  tales 
from  the  pen  of  perhaps  the  greatest  writer  of 
gaucho  folklore  ought  to  make  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  library  of  anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  as  yet  little-known  Brazilian 
region:  the  Pampas  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Fred  del  Villar 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

^  Domingos  Paolielo.  Penumbra  Murmu- 
rante.  Sao  Paulo.  The  Author.  1951.  92 
pages. 

- Caminho  de  Homem.  Sao  Paulo.  The 

Author.  1952.  28  pages. 

Paolielo  is  one  of  the  finest  poets  to  appear  in 
Brazil  in  recent  years.  A  romantic,  he  writes 
strongly  personal  lyrics  characterized  by  great 
felicity  of  expression.  In  Penumbra  Murmu- 
rante,  he  establishes  himself  as  a  versatile  artist 
with  an  unusual  capacity  for  adapting  the 
form  of  his  verse  to  the  content.  The  one  long 
poem  of  Caminho  de  Homem  recounts  the  last 
day  in  the  life  of  a  poet,  ending  with  his  sui¬ 
cide.  Here  the  stream-of-consciousness  tech¬ 
nique  is  employed  with  excellent  artistic  re¬ 
sults.  A  continuer  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  lyric  tradition,  a  seeker  for  the  new, 
but  not  for  the  novel,  Paolielo  seems  destined 
to  win  a  definite  place  for  himself  in  Brazilian 
poetry.  R.  E.  Dimmic)^ 

Washington,  D.C. 

^  Antonio  Jose  Saraiva.  Historia  de  Cultura 
em  Portugal.  /.  Lisboa.  Europa-America. 
1952.  795  pages,  ill.  -f-  10  plates.  400$. 
This  history  of  Portuguese  culture,  although 


intended  for  the  general  public,  is  the  work  of 
a  prominent  scholar,  well  known  in  Portugal 
for  his  socio-economic  approach  to  literature 
and  culture — an  attitude  to  which  he  remains 
consistently  faithful  throughout  the  present 
book.  The  author,  therefore,  not  only  covers 
cultural  developments  but  tries  to  establish 
their  relation  to  the  social  structures  and  the 
political  changes  of  the  period  considered. 

Among  the  most  original  points  set  forth 
might  be  mentioned  the  tracing  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  Portuguese  epic  poetry  much  farther 
back  into  the  Middle  Ages  than  most  of  the 
previous  authors  have  done,  and  a  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  Fernao  Lopes,  the  great  Portuguese 
literary  figure  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose 
work  is  seen  as  reflecting  the  ascendance  of  the 
urban  and  merchant  classes  as  well  as  the  na¬ 
tional  struggle  against  Spain. 

This  first  volume  brings  us  to  the  threshold 
of  the  Renaissance,  when  the  Portuguese  over¬ 
seas  expansion  had  already  begun  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  maritime  traffic  and  the  early 
North  African  conquests.  Antonio  Jose  Sa¬ 
raiva  shows  very  ably  how  the  old  ideals  of 
medieval  chivalry,  combined  with  the  sense 
of  a  universal  mission  inherent  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  produced  a  new  “ideology  of  expan¬ 
sion”  in  the  historical  circumstances  of  Portu¬ 
gal  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Manuel  Bello 
Lisbon 

^  S.  Yurasov.  Vasili  Tiorl{in  poslie  voiny. 

New  York.  Chekhov.  187  pages.  $1.50. 
The  characteristic  traits  of  contemporary  Sovi¬ 
et  poetry  are  its  colloquial  language,  sharp 
propaganda  and  its  disposition  to  mold  itself 
to  the  taste  of  the  average  reader.  Yurasov’s 
story  in  verse  belongs  to  books  of  that  kind, 
although  the  authjsr  is  anti-Communist.  His 
hero,  the  humorous  soldier  V.  Tiorkin,  hates 
the  miserable  life  under  the  Soviets  and  the 
Communistic  regime.  The  reader  who  is  not 
searching  for  high  poetry  may  find  great 
pleasure  in  this  book. 

Yar  Slavutych 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  R.  V.  Ivanov-Razumnik.  Tiur’my  i  ssyll{i. 

New  York.  Chekhov.  1953.  413  pages.  $3, 
Another  document  by  a  well-known  Soviet 
author  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Russian  intel¬ 
ligentsia  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  certain  sense  of  humor  and  irony. 
Ivanov-Razumnik  was  deported  to  Germany 
in  1941  by  the  invading  Nazis  and  died  in 
1946  in  Munich,  nearly  a  septuagenarian.  This 
book  of  memories  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
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his  prc-1917  imprisonments  and  deportations 
were  only  trifles  compared  to  his  experiences 
in  Soviet  Jails.  As  history  of  both  literature  and 
the  secret  police,  it  will  appeal  also  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  because  of  its  suspense  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  language.  Arthur  Baumanis 

Detroit,  Mich. 

^  Mikhail  Koriakov.  Osvobozhdenie  Dushi. 
New  York.  Chekhov.  1952.  viii  -J-  365 
pages.  $2.75. 

The  author,  who  was  a  Red  officer  until  1945, 
was  at  first  interested  in  military  tactics  and 
the  mechanics  of  warfare.  In  time,  however, 
the  war  became  for  him  a  spiritual  experience 
which  led  him  back  to  religion.  He  under¬ 
went  a  baptism  of  fire,  literally.  This  is  the 
familiar  story  of  liberation,  escape,  freedom 
and  religion  written  in  journalistic  style  by  a 
former  new'spaperman  who  knew  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  Russia  before  the  war.  The  purpose 
of  the  book  is  to  drill  a  peephole  in  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  expose  the  sham  and  disorder  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Salvation,  the  author  be¬ 
lieves,  depends  on  a  religious  resurgence  in 
Russia. 

Noah  /.  Jacobs 
Jerusalem 

^  Anders  Byttner.  Arvet  efter  I  car  Kreuger. 
Stockholm.  Natur  &  Kultur.  1951.  262 
pages.  II  kr. 

English-speaking  peoples  are  sufficiently  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  story  of  the  financial  robber 
barons  to  yawn  at  the  efforts  of  a  Swede  to 
whitewash  the  notorious  Ivan  Kreuger.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fantastic  scandal  of  the  match 
king  has  made  such  a  profound  impression  on 
Swedish  concepts  of  international  financial 
machinations  that  any  study  of  the  subject, 
however  prejudiced,  is  a  valuable  contribution. 
Byttner  reveals  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  biography  and  business  life  of  Kreuger, 
and  he  is  a  good  storyteller.  The  facts  are  all 
there,  but  his  case  will  convince  no  one,  either 
in  Moscow  or  Washington. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Eva  Mannerheim  Sparre.  Barndomsmin- 
nen.  Stockholm.  Norstedt.  1952.  180  pages. 
11.50  kr. 

This  picture  of  landed  aristocracy  in  south¬ 
eastern  Finland  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  one  of  the  best  of  several 
books  portraying  the  same  milieu.  In  spite  of 
the  high  social  position  of  the  Mannerheims, 
they  were  not  spared  the  economic  difficulties 
that  troubled  Finland.  Some  of  the  most  inter¬ 


esting  passages  deal  with  the  antics  of  a  lively 
youngster  named  Gustav  Mannerheim,  the 
future  marshal  of  Finland.  Countess  Sparre 
has  given  an  unusually  fine  picture  of  a  society 
that  began  to  crumble  in  1918  and  is  now  all 
but  gone. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Albert  Viksten.  /  guldjdgares  spar.  Stock¬ 
holm.  LT.  1951.  336  pages.  17.50  kr. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  Americana  that  is  essential  for 
any  collection  on  gold  mining  in  the  north  or 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Territory  in  general. 
Albert  Viksten  spent  fourteen  months  in  the 
Jack  London  country  and  preserved  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  form  of  a  diary  and  a  set  of 
excellent  photographs.  /  guldjdgares  spar  is  not 
only  an  adventure  book,  but  also  a  competent 
description  of  the  land  and  the  people  (es¬ 
pecially  the  disgraceful  process  of  degenera¬ 
tion  which  is  the  true  story  of  modern  Indians 
in  these  parts).  Viksten’s  energy  and  ability 
to  make  friends  brought  him  close  to  sources 
of  information  hitherto  unexploited  by  travel 
writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  Far  North. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  aspect  of  the  book  is 
that  the  author  passed  his  sixty-second  birth¬ 
day  shortly  after  its  publication. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Harriet  Lowenhjelm.  Brev  och  dikt^r- 
Elsa  Bjdrkman-Goldschmidt,  ed.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Norstedt.  1952.  190  pages,  ill.  18.50 
kr. 

This  book,  based  on  correspondence  between 
Harriet  Lowenhjelm  and  Elsa  Bjdrkman,  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  biography  of  the 
former.  It  consists  not  only  of  letters  but  also 
of  several  hitherto  unpublished  poems.  This 
new  material  on  Harriet  Lowenhjelm  will  not 
alter  the  position  she  already  holds,  but  it  will 
enrich  and  deepen  critical  understanding  on 
the  part  of  her  readers.  The  illustrations  are 
moving  and  suggestive,  for  her  competence  as 
an  artist  was  almost  equal  to  her  ability  as  a 
writer. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Ivan  Loboda.  Vony  pryjsly  znovu.  Win¬ 
nipeg.  Ukrainian  Book  Club.  1953.  133 
pages. 

Here  is  the  first  book  in  Ukrainian  based  on 
its  author’s  dreadful  experiences  during  the 
enigmatic,  tragic  and  scandalous  Russo-Fin- 
nish  War  in  1940.  The  story  is  told  in  the  first 
person  by  a  Ukrainian  lieutenant,  Kirichenko, 
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who  commanded  a  Soviet  artillery  unit  on  the 
front.  The  language  is  not  too  polished,  but  the 
simple  artless  form  serves  to  accentuate  the 
richness  of  the  author’s  material — the  many 
horrors  unleashed  by  totalitarian  war.  A  pow¬ 
erful  tragic  impact  is  achieved  by  the  depiction 
of  the  states  of  mind  of  many  oppressed  Soviet 
soldiers  from  among  the  non-Russian  nation¬ 
alities  living  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  who  sometimes 
kill  their  Moscow  commissars,  but  who  are 
nevertheless  forced  to  die  under  the  fire  of 
heroic  Finns. 

Jurij  Lawrynenl{o 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Parry,  ed.  Gwaith  Dajydd  ap 
Gwilym.  Caerdydd.  Gwasg  Prifysgol 
Cymru.  1952.  cciii  -|-  607  pages.  30/. 
Welshmen  regard  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  as  their 
greatest  poet — no  mean  praise  in  a  land  where 
poets  abound.  And  the  pride  which  prompts 
them  to  accord  him  a  lofty  place  among 
medieval  poets  in  general  has  been  vindicated 
by  scholars  in  several  nations. 

Thomas  Parry  has  devoted  almost  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  to  establishing  this  definitive 
edition,  the  first  such  attempt  since  the  collec¬ 
tion  by  Owain  Myfyr  and  William  Owen- 
Pughe  in  1789,  a  work  suffering  from  in¬ 
evitable  shortcomings.  But  Professor  Parry,  far 
from  sneering  at  his  early  predecessors,  ren¬ 
ders  a  generous  appraisal  of  their  contribu¬ 
tions.  Utilizing  the  sharper  tools  of  subsequent 
scholarship  and  continuing  the  research  of  Sir 
Ifor  Williams  and  others,  he  now  offers  a 
magnificent  volume  including,  besides  the 
poems  themselves,  an  extensive  account  of  the 
life,  ancestry  and  works  of  Dafydd,  ample 
notes  and  a  glossary. 

The  book  is,  appropriately,  in  Welsh 
(knowledge  of  the  poet’s  language  being  es¬ 
sential  for  appreciation  of  his  works,  notwith- 


“One  of  the  world’s  great  libraries  is  the  Lenin  State- 
Library  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in 
Moscow.  A  recent  issue  of  the  magazine  News,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Moscow  newspaper  Trud,  notes  that  the 
library  has  15,000,000  books,  pamphlets,  magazines 
and  newspaper  files.  The  total  length  of  the  library’s 
bookshelves  exceeds  125  miles.” 

New  York,  Times. 


Standing  exemplary  translations  of  some  of  the 
p)oems  by  Sir  H.  Idris  Bell  and  David  Bell). 
The  appearance  of  Gwaith  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym 
may  hailed  as  an  event  in  Welsh  letters. 

Robert  A.  Fowlkes 
New  York^  University 

^  Werner  M.  Moser,  ed.  Franks  Uoyd 
Wright,  60  Years  of  Living  Architecture. 
Winterthur.  Werk.  1952.  100  pages,  ill.  16 
Sw.  fr. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  selection  of  repre¬ 
sentative  examples  of  Wright’s  work.  Text 
and  introduction  are  in  German,  captions  and 
notes  in  English.  Purpose  of  the  book  was  to 
complement  the  exhibition  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright’s  work  which  toured  Europe  in  1951- 
52  by  a  comprehensive  pictorial  view,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career  to  the  present.  Far 
from  a  complete  assembly  of  his  buildings  and 
projects,  it  nevertheless  covers  the  entire  span 
of  sixty  years.  It  is  the  best  illustrated  of  recent 
publications  on  the  subject. 

Mendel  Glickman 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

^  Otti  Gross.  Library  Terms.  Hamburg. 

Stichnote.  1952.  163  2-col.  pages.  7.20  dm. 
This  book  is  well  designed  and  well  printed. 
Librarians  will  like  it  because  it  contributes 
something  to  efforts  like  the  A.  L.  A.  Glossary 
of  Library  Terms  (1943),  a  less  pretentious 
product  on  a  sounder  basis,  which  could  be 
used  as  a  starting  point  for  books  such  as  this. 

Inclusions  (random  examples:  bias,  Bible, 
SchmierfinlO  as  well  as  exclusions  (black  let¬ 
ter,  gehobener,  mittlerer  Dienst)  point  up  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  volume.  But  they  keep 
such  a  device  from  being  what  it  might  be. 
It  is  not  as  “international”  as  the  publisher 
claims.  Icf{o  I  ben 

University  of  Illinois  Library 
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“While  it  is  always  difficult  to  compare  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  great  libraries  (because  of  the  difference  in 
computation,  methods  of  binding  units  etc.),  a  basis 
for  comparison  of  the  Lenin  State  Library  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  provided  by  LC’s  250  miles  of 
shelving  and  its  31,000,000-plus  items  as  of  June  30, 
1952.” 

Information  Bulletin,  the  Lihrary  of  Congress. 


Periodicals  at  Large 


French 

Afrique.  XXX:249. — Issued  by  the  Association  des 
Ecrivains  Alg^iens.  Marc  Brimont  on  Fernand  Gregh; 
Jean  Pomicr  on  Marcello-Fabri;  Le  mouvement  lit- 
th’oire  en  Algerie,  Georges  Tardy;  La  litterature  alle- 
tnande  vivante,  Henri  E.  Vallet. 

Allemagne  d'Aujourd’hui.  1:1. — Ernsi  J linger  et  les 
conformismes ,  Jean  Creot;  Du  cinema  allemand,  Rene 
Wintzen;  Les  editions  musicales  Schott  Fils  a  Mayence, 
H.  Peipers;  Wilhelm  Weischedcl  on  Eduard  Spranger; 
Francois  Ehrhard  on  posthumously  published  books  by 
Ernst  Wiechert;  Luise  Rinser  on  Franz  Werfel;  Her¬ 
mann  Kesten  in  memoriam  Alfred  Neumann. 

hes  Annales  Conferencia.  LX:28,  29,  30,  31,  32. — 
Olympio  ou  La  vie  de  Victor  Hugo  (III),  Andre 
Maurois. — L’etat  contre  I’individu,  Georges  Duhamel; 
Maurois  cont.;  Jcan-Jacqucs  Gautier  on  the  premise  of 
Francois  Mauriac’s  Asmodee. — Rene  Lalou  on  Jean 
Giono’s  Le  moulin  de  Pologne;  Maurois  cont.;  Marcel 
Achard  on  the  premise  of  his  (ean  de  la  Lune. — Mar¬ 
cel  Thiebaut  on  Pierre  Gascar’s  Les  bites;  Maurois 
cont.;  Bernard  Gavoty  on  the  premiere  of  Honegger’s 
Le  roi  David. — Rene  Lalou  on  Pierre  Brisson’s  Sycorax; 
Maurois  cont.;  Francis  Ambricre  on  Tolstoy’s  War  and 
Peace. 

le  bayou.  XVII:54. — he  mot  "creole'^  en  Louisiane, 
Lionel  C.  Durel. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  XV:  146,  147,  148. — Suite 
des  memoires  d'un  collectionneur ,  A.  Laroche-Cardon; 
Jaco  on  Mauriac,  the  new  N.  R.  F.,  and  Maurras’s 
project  of  an  “anti-Pascal.” — Les  lettres  de  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  Gcrard-Gailly. — Rabelais  h  Lyon,  Andre 
Chagny;  Jaco  on  Bernanos  and  Mauriac. 

Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  No.  29. — Devoted 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  work  and  memory  of  Han 
Ryner. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XXXIX:316. — Special  section, 
Amerindiens  du  Sud;  Jean  de  Boschcre  (t)  on  Antonin 
Artaud;  Lcon-Gabriel  Gros  on  Rene  Nelli;  Stephane 
Cordier  on  Michel  de  Ghelderodc. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LXI :  1 . — Special  issue, 
Croissance  de  la  culture,  Joseph  Folliet,  ct  al. 

La  Classe  de  Fran^ais.  III:5,  6. — Renaissance  des 
revues  litteraires,  Pierre  Dcscaves. — On  Les  belles 
routes  de  France. 

Comprendre.  No.  7-8. — Organ  of  the  Socicte  Euro- 
peenne  de  Culture.  Proceedings  of  the  Second  General 
Assembly  of  the  organization,  held  in  Venice,  June 
9th  to  12th,  1952;  symposium  Crise  totalitaire  et  poli¬ 
tique  de  la  culture,  Umberto  Campagnolo,  et  al.;  corre¬ 
spondence;  L' artiste  et  la  societe,  Thomas  Mann; 


Revolution  et  philosophic,  Jean  Wahl;  biographical 
notes  on  new  members. 

Critique.  VIII  :70,  71,  72. — Hemingway  h  la  lumiere 
de  Hegel,  Georges  Bataille;  L'oeuvre  poetique  de 
Georges  Schehade,  Pierre  Robin;  Spinoza  et  la  meta¬ 
physique,  Roland  Caillois;  Les  origines  chretiennes  et 
les  manuscrits  de  la  Mer  Morte  (1),  Bernard  Gillicron. 
— Rill(^e  et  I'exigence  de  la  mort  (1)  (on  J.  F.  Angel- 
loz’s  recent  book,  RiH^e),  Maurice  Blanchot;  Les  cate¬ 
gories  dramatiques,  Roland  Caillois;  L'humanisme  his- 
torique  de  Benedetto  Croce,  Edgard  Forti;  Gillicron 
cont. — Blanchot  cont.;  Julia  Chamorcl  on  Ccsarc  Pa- 
vcsc’s  II  mestiere  di  vivere;  Baroque  et  rococo,  Fran¬ 
cois  Mathey;  Points  de  vue  nouveaux  en  semantique, 
Georges  Gougenheim;  Claude  Dclmas  on  the  work  of 
Ferdinand  Lot. 

Documents.  1953:2-3,  4,  5-6. — Special  section.  La 
crise  des  rapports  franco-allemands. — Jakob  Laubach 
on  Alfred  Andersch’s  novel  Die  Ktrschen  der  Freiheit; 
Rencontre  avec  Rudolf  Hagelstange,  Rene  Wintzen. — 
Moments  de  la  litterature  allemande,  Wolfgang  Wey- 
rauch;  L'artiste  et  la  societe,  Thomas  Mann;  La  paix 
et  le  dialogue,  Romano  Guardini;  Georg  Trakl,  poete 
maudit,  Heinz  Otto  Sieburg;  Moltere  et  son  temps, 
Werner  Krauss;  L’idee  de  redemption  dans  la  nouvelle 
d'apres-guerre,  Edgar  Gross. 

Esprit.  XXI:201,  202,  203. — Impressions  d’Ame- 
rique  latine,  Paul  Rivet;  Temoignage  et  litt^ature, 
J.  C.;  Grandeur  de  "Limelight,"  Andre  Bazin. — Le 
roman  d' anticipation,  Bertrand  d’Astorg;  Sur  la 
"science-fiction,"  Stephen  Spricl;  U topic,  humour, 
poesie  et  puissance,  Gabriel  Venaissin. — Special  issue, 
Pouvoir  politique  et  pouvoir  economique. 

Etudes.  LXXXVI:4,  5. — Paule  Regnier,  la  "mal- 
aimee,"  Louis  Barjon;  UNESCO  et  education  de  base, 
Maurice  Queguiner,  M.  E.  P.;  Nouveaux  baccalaureats , 
Pierre  Faure. — Le  protestantisme  dans  des  voies  nou- 
velles?  Jean  Danidou;  Cinq  siecles  d'Istanbul  turque 
(1453-1953),  Pierre  Rondot;  Andre  Blanchct  on  the 
Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise  and  La  Parisienne. 

Les  Etudes  Classiques.  XXI  :1. — Rutebeuf,  I’ancetre 
des  poetes  maudits,  Gustave  Cohen;  Le  merveilleux 
dans  le  theme  d'Hector,  D.  Maria  Bury,  O.  S.  B. 

Les  Etudes  Philosophiques.  VII  :4. — Main  article  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  Les  Journees  Blondeliennes  held  in 
December  1952  at  Aix-en-Provence,  Gaston  Berger, 
et  al. 

Federation.  Nos.  98,  99,  100,  101. — Existentialisme 
et  marxisme,  Marie-Madclcine  Davy  &  Robert  Aron; 
Pascal — Proudhon — Peguy,  Bernard  Voyenne. — On 
Apprentissage  et  formation  professionnelle. — Byzance, 
facteur  oublie  de  I' historic  culturelle  de  I'Europe,  Franz 
Dolgcr;  L'universite  byzantine,  Alphonse  Dain;  By¬ 
zance  dans  la  litterature  neo-hellenique,  Andre  Miram- 
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bcl;  Byzance  vue  par  Louis  Brehier,  Paul  Chalus. — 
L'Amerique  et  les  valeurs  de  I’occident,  Thomas  Mol- 
nar;  Vladimir  Soloviov,  annonciateur  du  XX^  si^cle, 
Nicolas  Maximoff. 

France- Asie.  VIII:81,  82,  83. — La  litterature  liba- 
naise  contemporaine,  Naim  Kattan;  La  renaissance  lit- 
teraire  en  Chine  (1917-1950),  Jean  Monsterlcct. — Le 
vrai  visage  de  la  jeunesse  intellectuelle  fran^aise,  Jean 
Rousselot;  Le  Viet-Nam  au  contact  de  la  culture  fran- 
caise,  Nguycn-Thanh-Giung. — Entretiens  avec  Sri 
Aurohindo,  Pavitra;  Le  message  de  Serge  Prokofiev, 
Alain  Messiaen;  1m  courbe  dans  Part  hindou,  Georges 
Toussaint. 

France-Grice.  Hiver  1953. — Actualite  des  mythes, 
Pierre  Grimal;  Im  theatre  grec  moderne,  Isabelle  Es- 
mein. 

L'Hellenisme  Contemporain.  VII  :1,  2. — La  chanson 
populaire  neogrecque  "Le  retour  de  I’expatrie,”  C. 
Romaios. — Le  roman  neohellenique  (1),  St.  Xefloudas. 

Hommes  et  Mondes.  VIII :81,  82,  83. — Splendeur  de 
Part  turc,  Jean  Pozzi;  Andre  Parinaud  interviews  Blaise 
Cendrars  and  Pierre  Descaves. — Vision  du  Bresil,  Prin- 
cesse  Bibesco. — Alexandre  Arnoux  on  Gustave  Dore; 
Christine  Gamier  on  Bernard  Grasset. 

id.  111:12. — La  poesie  spirituelle,  Andre  Marissel; 
symposium  on  transcendant  moral-rcligious  meaning 
of  poetry,  Pierre  Boujut,  et  al.;  Milosz,  Artaud,  Bo- 
schere  et  autres  "heresies,"  Jean  Rousselot;  Serge  Brin- 
deau  on  the  late  Max  Jacob;  Merle-Jos^phe  Rustan  on 
Jean  Cayrol. 

Le  Journal  des  Pohes.  XX11I:3,  4,  5. — Edmond  Van- 
dercammen  on  Eugenio  d’Ors;  Marcel  Lecomte  on 
Francis  Ponge. — La  poesie  espagnole  d’aujourd'hut, 
Josi  Luis  Cano. — Saint-John  Perse  et  la  gratuite,  Fer¬ 
nand  Verhesen;  symposium  La  traduction  des  poemes, 
Vicente  Aleixandre,  Jean  Cassou,  et  al. 

Les  Longues  Modernes.  XLVII:3. — D’ Alain  a  Keats, 
A.  Rerat;  R.  Brugcre  on  Swinburne’s  posthumously 
published  novel  Lesbia  Brandon;  Carlyle  et  le  national- 
socialisme,  Pierrette  Le  Corre-Guiart. 

Larousse  Mensuel.  Nos.  463,  464,  465. — L'humour 
noir,  Henri  Perruchot. — Charles  Ford  on  Charlie  Chap¬ 
lin. — La  litterature  neerlandaise  contemporaine,  Sadi 
de  Gorter. 

Les  Lettres  Nouvetles.  1:2,  3,  4. — Les  enfants  de  la 
terre,  Henry  Miller;  Sur  ma  propre  betise  et  celle  de 
quelques  autres,  Dionys  Mascolo;  Defense  du  plagiat, 
Maurice  Saillet;  Francois  Erval  on  Ernst  Jiinger; 
L’atonalisme  dans  la  musique  d'aujourd’ hui,  Maurice 
Faure;  Adrienne  Monnier  on  Henri  Michaux  and  Gian- 
Carlo  Menotti. — Le  commerce  de  la  peinture,  Ernest 
Millard;  Chez  les  cubistes,  Georges  Duthuit;  Diverses 
mfthodes  d' Alain,  S.  de  Sacy;  Edgar  Morin  on  Romain 
Rolland's  World  War  One  diary;  Adrienne  Monnier 's 
reminiscences  of  London,  1909. — Essai  sur  un  roman 
(1),  Michel  Vinaver;  Francis  Jourdain,  Leon  Werth; 
Gabriel  Veraldi  on  Pierre  Gascar’s  Les  bites;  Duthuit 
cont.;  Adrienne  Monnier  on  her  return  to  London, 
1948. 


Les  Lettres  Romanes.  VII :2. — Le  role  de  saint  Ber¬ 
nard  dans  la  Divine  Comedie,  Alexandre  Masseron; 
"Charles  le  Chauve."  Etude  sur  le  declin  de  Pepopee 
franfoise,  Robert  Bossuat;  Christian  Beck  (1),  Antonio 
Mor. 

Liberte  de  PEsprit.  Nos.  39,  40. — Balzac  et  le  roman 
moderne,  Roger  Caillois;  Actualite  de  la  Cabale,  Em¬ 
manuel  Berl;  Contre  la  litterature  du  "probleme," 
Jean-Jose  Marchand;  Notes  sur  le  rnusee  imaginaire  de 
la  sculpture  mondiale,  Gactan  Picon. — Petite  histoire 
de  Pinterpretation  des  "Pensees"  de  Pascal,  Maxime 
Leroy;  Le  feu  spirituel  dans  la  litterature,  Michel  Car- 
rouges. 

Ubres  Propos.  III:9. — Issue  on  “ou  mine  le  neu- 
tralisme.” 

Livres  de  France.  IV:3,  4. — Marcel  Pagnol,  Marcel 
Achard. — Pierre  Camo  on  Pierre  Benoit. 

Marsyas.  XXXIII  :300,  301,  302. — Le  caractere  euro- 
peen  des  classiques  franfais  et  la  necessite  de  la  prose 
franfaise,  Denis  Saurat;  Du  nouveau  sur  le  "Rubaiyat” 
d’Omar  Khayyam,  Rene  Duthil. — De  Dante  a  Robert 
Browning,  Denis  Saurat. — Connaissance  et  enseigne- 
ment,  Denb  Saurat. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1076,  1077,  1078. — Paul 
Valery  compose  "Le  cimetiere  marin”  (1),  L.  J.  Aus¬ 
tin;  Apres  la  visite  de  George  Sand  a  Valenfay,  Charles 
Samaran;  L’art  et  P esprit,  Claude  Vigee. — Austin  cont. 
— Adieu  a  Rachilde,  Georges  Duhamel;  La  poesie  de 
Pierre  Albert-Birot,  Andre  Lebois;  Connaissance  de 
Rimbaud,  Henri  Guillemin. 

Notre  Europe.  IV:  19. — Topical  articles. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  V:44,  45. — Legende  et  veritc 
de  Vincent  van  Gogh,  Jeanne  Modigliani. — Special  sec¬ 
tion  on  Stalin;  minutes  of  the  Journces  Nationales 
d’Etudes  des  Intellectucls  Communistes  (Ivrv,  March 
29-30,  1953). 

La  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise.  1:4,  5,  6. — 
La  peinture  cubiste  ou  L’espace  d’avant  les  raisons, 
Jean  Paulhan;  Un  dejeuner  (Henri  Mondor’s  minutes 
and  comments  on  le  dejeuner  chez  Laperousse  with 
Paul  Valery  and  Alain) ;  La  bite  de  Lascaux,  Maurice 
Blanchot;  Le  grand  Vincent  (van  Gogh)  et  le  bon 
Thio,  Marcel  Arland;  L’homme  ichantillon,  Wladimir 
Weidlc. — Paulhan  cont.;  Ure,  Maurice  Blanchot. — 
Entretiens  avec  Jean  Amrouche  (1),  Paul  Claudel; 
L’expirience  d’  "Igitur,”  Maurice  Blanchot;  Sade  a-t-il 
iti  jaloux  de  Laclos?,  Gilbert  Lely. 

La  Pensie  Catholique.  No.  25. — Articles  on  theo¬ 
logical  topics. 

Points  et  Contrepoints.  No.  19-20. — Main  section  in 
tribute  to  the  late  Fernand  Mazade. 

Pretexte.  Nos.  1,  2. — Cahier  Andri  Gide,  with  con¬ 
tributions  by  Jean  Schlumbcrger,  Louis  Martin- 
Chauffier,  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  et  al. — Premiire  ren¬ 
contre  avec  Andri  Gide,  Renre  Lang;  Suppliment  a 
la  bibliographie  de  Gide,  Justin  O'Brien;  Monsieur 
Gide,  Gaston  Criel ;  Le  portrait  de  Dorian  Gray,  Robert 
Merle. 
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Preuves.  111:25,  26,  27,  28. — Poesie  et  occultisme,  de 
Nerval  a  Milosz,  Robert  Ranters;  Du  pauvre  Bertolt 
Brecht,  Herbert  Luthy;  Heine  ouhlie  ou  Sept  formules 
a  la  recherche  de  leur  auteur,  Felix  Stossinger;  A  pro- 
pos  de  la  ertse  de  I'UNESCO,  Denis  de  Rougemont. — 
Itinhaires  d’Aldous  Huxley,  Jules  Castier;  Ideologie  et 
societe.  Manes  Sperber;  Rabelais  proche  et  lointain, 
Maxime  Leroy;  Lm  culture  japonaise  defend  ses  libertes, 
Herbert  Passin;  Jaspers,  mon  maitre,  Jeanne  Hersch; 
Les  lettres  ib^o-ammcaines,  Georges  Pillement;  Gil¬ 
bert  Sigaux  on  Manes  Sperber. — Mes  conversations 
avec  Raoul  Dufy,  Pierre  Courthion;  Sperber  cont.; 
Grandeur  de  Byzance,  Armand  Gaspard;  Robert  Ran¬ 
ters  on  Baudelaire. — Serge  Prok^ofiev,  Nicolas  Nabo¬ 
kov;  Pierre  Berger  in  memoriam  Robert  Desnos;  La 
rencontre  des  civilisations,  Arnold  J.  Toynbee;  Le 
miracle  Saint-Exupery ,  Jules  Roy. 

Psyche.  VIII  :75,  76,  77-78. — Notes  sur  la  structure 
de  I'inconscient  chez  Vincent  van  Gogh  (I),  Charles 
Mauron;  Critique  d'art  et  psychanalyse,  J.  Metzinger; 
Jacques  de  Ricaumont  on  recent  German  novels. — 
Une  etude  sur  “Totem  et  Tabou,"  Emilio  Servadio; 
Sculptures  africaines  et  animisme,  Ladislas  Segy; 
Mauron  cont. — Mauron  concl.;  Jacques  de  Ricaumont 
on  Frederic  Grcndcl’s  La  ceremonie  and  Henri  d’Am- 
freville’s  La  terre  est  chaude. 

Quo  Vadis.  VI:53-54-55,  56-57-58. — Souvenirs  sur 
M.  Paul  Leautaud,  Auriant;  Revolte  et  revoltes  (cont.), 
Gabriel  Brunet;  A.  M.  on  Celine’s  Feerie  pour  une 
autre  fois;  Guy  de  Chaillois  on  Goncourt  winner 
Beatrix  Beck;  Autour  de  Sainte-Beuve  et  du  “Litre 
d'amour,"  Maurice-Pierre  Boye;  Lorenzo  Vendramin 
on  Elcmir  Bourges;  Andre'  Lebois  on  Pierre  Albert- 
Birot. — Souvenirs  sur  Jacques  Bernard,  Drieu  La 
Rochelle,  M.  Jean  Paulhan  et  Emile  Magne,  Auriant; 
Conformisme  et  conformistes  (1),  Gabriel  Brunet; 
Pohie=Revolte,  Paul  Bay;  Geo  Vallis  on  Leon  Bloy; 
Regards  sur  I'existentialisme,  Bernard  Guillemain. 

Relations.  Nos.  148,  149,  150. — Articles  on  Catholic 
and  public  questions. 

Rencontre.  111:17. — Henri  Debluc  on  Andre  Stil; 
Walter  Weideli  on  Max  Frisch. 

La  Revue  de  Culture  Europeenne.  III:5. — Hamlet, 
Rarl  Jaspers;  Im  Sophia  eternelle,  Henry  Corbin;  Re¬ 
ligion  de  I'Etat  et  religion  de  I’Homme,  Raffaele  Pet- 
tazzoni;  Pouchl^ine,  poHe  europeen,  Wladimir  Weidlc; 
L’ humanisme  de  Benedetto  Croce,  Rene  Comoth. 

Revue  d'Esthetique.  VI:1. — Jut  genese  de  la  theorie 
de  Part  pour  Part  en  France,  John  Wilcox;  Le  conflit 
poHique  de  Block,  et  de  Goumileff,  Lydie  Rrestovsky; 
Esthetique  et  cryptographic,  Etienne  Souriau;  Significa¬ 
tion  du  fantastique.  Marguerite  Fernagu;  La  voie  roy- 
ale  de  Pimitation,  J.-Claude  Piguet. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  Nos.  53,  54. — A  propos 
d’ Albert  Schweitzer,  Claude  Delaunay. — Raoul  Celly 
in  memoriam  Andre  Baine;  En  marge  de  Salammbo 
(1),  Aimc  Dupuy;  Francois  Bonjean  on  Henri  Bosco’s 
novel  Antonin. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Fran^aise.  XII  :4,  5,  6. — Henri 
Perruchot  on  Emile  Henriot;  Luc  Estang  in  memoriam 
Jean  de  Boschcre. — Audisio  ou  L'Odysseen,  Marcel 


Duperrey;  L’oeuvre  de  P Alliance  Franfaise,  Henri  Per¬ 
ruchot;  Autour  de  Saint  John  Perse,  Luc  Estang. — 
Henri  Perruchot  on  Le  Corbusier. 

La  Revue  des  Auteurs  et  des  Livres.  XLVI:3,  4,  5. — 
Lists,  and  briefly  reviews,  recently  published  French 
books,  in  continuation  of  the  Repertoire  of  Father  Sage- 
homme. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XV:  157,  158,  159. — Special  is¬ 
sue,  Cinquante  ans  de  litterature  egyptienne,  Taha 
Hussein,  et  al. — Une  perspective  sur  Part,  Mark  Ritter 
Sponenburgh. — Critique,  methode  et  langage,  P.  Souy- 
ris;  Robert  Sabatier  on  young  French  poets. 

Im  Revue  Franfaise.  V:43,  44,  45,  45*’*® — Special 
section  on  Canada;  Comment  lire  nos  ecrivains  con- 
temporains,  Henri  Clouard. — L’art  d’Amaravati,  Mi- 
reille  Benesti;  Les  musees  espagnols  d’archeologie,  M. 
Navasquez;  La  bibliotheque  Forney,  S.  Pons;  special 
section,  Cameroun. — Im  caricature  dans  Part, 

Charles  Perussaux;  Im  dialecte  liegeois  et  sa  litterature, 
Maurice  Piron;  L'art  mosan,  son  origine,  son  evolution, 
J.  de  Borchgrave  d’Altena. — On  Angola. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  1X:3,  4,  5. — Gabriel  Marcel  au 
theatre,  Michel  Fernez;  Marie  Dominique,  poete  du 
detachement,  V.-P.  Bol. — Special  section  on  Israel. — 
Herman  Melville  et  le  pessimisme  americain,  Leon 
Thoorens;  La  femme  dans  la  peinture  fran(aise.  His- 
toire  d’un  depassement,  Henri  Van  Lier. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  PEtranger. 
1953:4-6. — Mainly  devoted  to  the  Bicentenaire  de  la 
mort  de  Berkeley. 

Roman.  No.  9. — Proust  a  la  recherche  de  Pintem- 
porel,  eds.;  C.-G.  Bjurstrdm  on  Tage  Aurell;  section 
Signes  et  faits  romanesques. 

Sources.  No.  8. — Special  section,  Im  propriete  est-elle 
un  peche?  Jean  Carbonnier,  et  al. 

Syntheses.  Vll:82,  83,  84. — Im  sacre  vivant,  Victor 
Crastre;  Les  hommes  et  Punivers,  L.  Goldmann; 
Goethe  et  le  christianisme,  Claude  Vermeylen;  Les 
metamorphoses  du  beau,  Raymond  Posenaer;  Jacques 
Meuris  on  Vincent  van  Gogh;  La  rupture  Sartre- 
Camus,  Cl.  D. — L’ esthetique  de  Gide,  Rene  de  Sober; 
Abel  Miroglio  on  Salvador  de  Madariaga’s  Portrait  de 
PEurope;  Jacques  Brenner  on  Germain  Nouveau; 
Figure  du  critique  et  voie  de  la  critique,  Nelly  Cor- 
meau;  Le  sujet  d’une  piece  en  commande  P esthetique , 
Robert  Chesselet. — Un  portrait  d’ Andre  Suarh,  Jean  de 
Beucken;  Pierre  Schneider  on  Francis  Ponge, 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  64,  65,  66. — La  querelle  de  la 
musique  moderne,  Wilhelm  Furtwangler;  La  pomme, 
ou  contrainte  par  corps  (on  the  controversy  provoked 
by  Picasso’s  Stalin  sketch),  Jacques  Laurent;  Le  sens 
de  Phistoire  (1),  Rarl  Jaspers. — Electre  ou  La  chute 
des  masques.  Marguerite  Yourcenar;  Jaspers  cont. — 
Reflexions  sur  Proust,  Gilbert  Sigaux. 

Temoins.  1:1. — Silone  ou  L’antirhetorique,  Jean 
Paul  Samson;  Liberaux  et  libertaires,  Andre  Prunier; 
Lm  methode  d’Edgar  Poe,  Andre  Prudhommeaux. 

Les  Temps  Modernes.  VIII  :87,  88,  89. — Franco 
Fortini  on  Cesare  Pavesc;  Conquete  d’un  espace  et  d’un 
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langage,  J.-B.  Pontalis;  Transformations  de  Heming¬ 
way,  Francois  Erval, — Evelyn  Waugh  ou  Le  faux  en- 
nemi,  Olivier  Todd. — marxisme  et  Sartre,  Claude 
Lefort;  Reponse  a  Lefort,  Jean-Paul  Sartre;  Le  cubisme, 
G.  Limbour. 

ha  Tribune  des  Peuples.  1:1. — “Revue  Internationale 
de  la  Gauche.”  Political  articles  reflecting  (non-Com- 
munist)  Leftist  viewpoints. 

La  Tribune  des  Poetes.  VI:25. — Charles-Andre 
Grouas  on  Jean  Royere  (cont.). 

L'Unique.  No.  72. — Les  faux  dogmes  du  deter- 
minisme,  Marcel  de  Coninck. 

Vie,  1953:2. — Special  section,  Les  arts  de  I’Empire. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  13,  14,  15. — Pdques  dans  les 
langues  du  monde.  Carlo  Tagliavini;  Au  secours  du 
bon  langage,  Robert  Le  Bidois. — Le  Bidois  cont.;  Mal¬ 
herbe,  Maurice  Rat. — La  grammaire  est  morte!  .  .  . 
Vive  la  grammaire!  .  .  .  ,  Charles  Pagot;  Le  comique 
de  mots  et  I'evolution  linguistique,  Marcel  Galliot. 

La  Vie  Intellect uelle.  Avril,  Mai,  Juin  1953. — Rim¬ 
baud,  Etiemble  et  quelques  autres,  Henri  Guillemin. — 
Couronnement  et  vieillissement  de  Jules  Verne,  Gabriel 
Venaissin. — Le  probleme  espagnol  d’apres  quelques 
litres  recents,  Jean  Becarud;  Le  journal  de  Paule  Reg- 
nier,  Georges  Hourdin;  Maurice  ChavardM  on  the  poet 
Jean-Claude  Renard. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  383,  384,  385. — Mainly  de¬ 
voted  to  Le  mystere  de  Pdques. — On  L'Esprit  de  la 
Pentecote. — Le  festival  international  du  cinema  a 
Cannes,  Hyac.  Marechal,  O.  P. 

German 

Antares.  1:4,  5. — Der  Existenzk^ampf  des  Schrift- 
stellers,  Alexandre  Arnoux  &  Silvain  Reiner;  Die  Acad- 
emie  Franfaise,  anon.;  Der  Priester  als  literarischer 
Modetyp,  Mgr.  J.  Calvet;  Andre  Beucler  and  Rene 
Montigny  on  Giraudoux’s  Siegfried;  Gabriel  d’Au- 
barede  on  Andre  Roussin. — Franl{  Wede/(ind  und  Paris, 
Herbert  Gunther;  Die  franzdsische  Novelle  im  20. 
fahrhundert,  Nino  Erne;  Kann  man  Dichter  iiber- 
setzen?  Pierre  Emanuel;  Wert  und  Bedeutung  der 
literarischen  Korrespondenz,  Pierre  Descaves;  Das 
dramatische  Wer^  von  Henri  Gheon.  J.-J.  Bernard. 

aufl{ldrung.  11:4-6. — Fiber  Mannheims  Wissens- 
soziologie,  Theodor  W.  Adorno;  Philosophische 
Sprache  und  Reflexion,  Max  Bense;  Einige  Themen 
der  Auff^ldrung  nach  den  Schriften  Condorcets,  Wil¬ 
helm  Alff;  Zur  Krisis  der  Literaturl{ritil{,  Theodor  W. 
Adorno. 

Die  Bar\e.  1953:2. — “Ein  illustriertes  Biicher- 
magazin”  issued  by  the  Buchhandler-Vereinigung 
from  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Begegnung.  VIII  :3,  4,  5. — Begegnung  mit  Solow- 
jew,  H.  F.;  R.  Caltofen  on  Francisco  Gomes  de  Que- 
vedo  y  Villigas. — Kierl^egaard  und  die  protestantische 
Kirche,  Georg  Schiickler;  Die  Dichterin  Mary  Webb, 
Alexander  Baldus. — Europa  als  Idee  und  geistige  Ver- 
wirklichung,  Theodor  Steinbiichcl;  Georg  Hermanow- 


ski  on  the  work  of  the  poet  Andr6  Demedts;  Hebbels 
Wcrmdchtnjs,  Emil  Reutner. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  11:4,  5. — Heinrich  Burckhardt 
on  Max  Werner  Lenz;  Edwin  Arnet  on  Carl  Bockli. — 
Devoted  to  Swiss  musicians  Siegfried  Hildenbrand, 
Paul  Huber,  Armin  Schibler,  Franz  Tischhauser. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  V:3-4,  5. — Der  Mensch — 
das  lesende  Wesen,  Erik  Wilkens;  Die  Lel^ture  des 
Bibliothekftrs ,  Alf  C.  Melhus. — Die  ddnische  Literatur 
der  letzten  zwanzig  Jahre,  Gerhart  Schwarzenberger; 
Johannes  Pfeiffer  in  memoriam  Friedo  Lampe. 

Biicherschiff.  III:3,  4,  5,  6. — Bliclj^  auf  Graham 
Greene,  Fr.  Geffert;  H.  B.  on  Max  Rychner;  Bo.  on 
2^nta  Maurina. — D.  R.  on  Carl  J.  Burckhardt;  eds.  on 
Peter  Dorfler  at  seventy-five;  Die  Frau  als  Erzdhlerin, 
anon.;  Siegfried  Unseld  on  Josef  Miihlberger. — Otto 
Weidenmiiller  on  Ortega  y  Gasset  at  seventy;  H.  B. 
on  Reinhold  Schneider. — Reviews  of  travel  books. 

Castrum  Peregrini.  No.  9. — Die  Einl^ehr  des  He- 
r allies,  C.  P.  de  la  Fournierc;  poems  by  Hanns  Meinke 
and  Manuel  Claussner;  Werner  Vortriede’s  German 
renderings  of  poems  by  Santa  Teresa  de  Avila,  John 
Donne,  et  al. 

Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1953:1,  2. — “Neuerscheinungen 
der  deutschen  Verlage.”  Bibliographical  excerpts  from 
the  Bibliographie  der  Deutschen  Bibliothe\. 

Die  Deutsche  Literatur.  Nos.  1,  3-4. — “Halbmonats- 
zirkular  des  Deutschen  Literatur-Institutes,  Niimbcrg.” 
Margarete  Dierks  in  memoriam  Waldemar  Bonsels; 
Kleine  Lection  fiber  den  Nihilismus,  E.  C.  Frohloff. — 
Unreine  Bestseller,  Richard  Eisner. 

Deutsche  Uteraturzeitung.  LXXIV:1,  2,  3,  4. — Re¬ 
views  of  scholarly  books  in  the  fields  of  the  humanities 
and  the  natural  sciences. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXIX:3,  4,  5. — Der  nor- 
wegische  Sprachstreit,  Leif  Waerenkjold;  Psycho¬ 
analyse  als  Ideologie,  Georg  Wolf;  Flucht  zum  lieben 
Gott,  Moritz  Goldstein;  Wilhelm  Bolze  on  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Klopstock’s  death. — Englische  Erzie- 
hungsstdtten.  Max  Gordon;  Max  Eastmann  on  Pablo 
CAsai\s;Schriftsteller  und  Dichter,  Rolf  Schott;  R.  Calt¬ 
ofen  on  Gabriela  Mistral;  Karl  Josef  Hahn  on  Ernst 
Jiinger’s  Besuch  auf  Godenholm. — Zur  Reform  der 
deutschen  Vniversitdten,  Ottobert  L.  Brintzinger;  Fes- 
tung  und  T heaterstadt  Wien,  Kasimir  Edschmid;  Otto 
Heuschele  on  the  writings  of  Max  Rychner;  Joachim 
Gunther  on  the  writings  of  Hermann  Muckermann; 
Johannes  Brahms'  Vermdehtnis,  Georg  Gohler;  Hanns- 
ludwig  Geiger  on  Karl  Rottger. 

Dok.umente.  IX:2. — Wohlfahrtsstaat  und  christliche 
Ethik.,  V.  A.  Demant. 

Erziehung.  VI:3,  4,  5. — Gefahren  der  Durchschnitts- 
bildung,  Joseph  W.  Krutch;  Pariser  Impressionen  1952, 
Ernst  Koller. —  Portrdt  Europas,  Salvador  de  Mada¬ 
riaga. — Articles  on  film  problems  by  Fr.  Hansen-Love, 
Hans  Weigel,  Ludwig  Gesek,  Alfons  B.  Stummer. 

Franfjjurter  Hefte.  VIII  :3,  4,  5,  6. — Der  Waldgang 
der  Kunst,  Ulrich  Conrads;  Robert  Breuers  Tod  und 
Begrdbnis,  Kurt  Kersten. — Albert  Camus  und  der 
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Preuves.  111:25,  26,  27,  28. — Poesie  et  occultisme,  de 
Nerval  a  Milosz,  Robert  Ranters;  Du  pauvre  Bertolt 
Brecht,  Herbert  Luthy;  Heine  ouhlie  ou  Sept  formules 
a  la  recherche  de  leur  auteur,  Felix  Stossinger;  A  pro- 
pos  de  la  crise  de  I’UNESCO,  Denis  de  Rougemont. — 
Itin^aires  d'Aldous  Huxley,  Jules  Casticr;  Ideologie  et 
societe.  Manes  Sperber;  Rabelais  proche  et  lointain, 
Maxime  Leroy;  La  culture  japonaise  defend  ses  libertes, 
Herbert  Passin;  Jaspers,  mon  meutre,  Jeanne  Hersch; 
Les  lettres  ib^o-ammcaines,  Georges  Pillement;  Gil¬ 
bert  Sigaux  on  Manes  Sperber. — Mes  conversations 
avec  Raoul  Dufy,  Pierre  Courthion;  Sperber  cont.; 
Grandeur  de  Byzance,  Armand  Gaspard;  Robert  Ran¬ 
ters  on  Baudelaire. — Serge  Proltofiev,  Nicolas  Nabo¬ 
kov;  Pierre  Berger  in  memoriam  Robert  Desnos;  La 
rencontre  des  civilisations,  Arnold  J.  Toynbee;  Le 
miracle  Saint-Exupery,  Jules  Roy. 

Psyche.  VIII  :75,  76,  77-78. — Notes  sur  la  structure 
de  I'inconscient  chez  Vincent  van  Gogh  (I),  Charles 
Mauron;  Critique  d'art  et  psychanalyse,  J.  Metzinger; 
Jacques  de  Ricaumont  on  recent  German  novels. — 
Une  etude  sur  "Totem  et  Tabou,"  Emilio  Servadio; 
Sculptures  africaines  et  animisme,  Ladislas  Segy; 
Mauron  cont. — Mauron  concl.;  Jacques  de  Ricaumont 
on  Frederic  Grendcl’s  La  c^emonie  and  Henri  d’Am- 
freville’s  La  terre  est  chaude. 

Quo  Vadis.  VI:53-54-55,  56-57-58. — Souvenirs  sur 
M.  Paul  Leautaud,  Auriant;  Revolte  et  revoltes  (cont.), 
Gabriel  Brunet;  A.  M.  on  Celine’s  Feerie  pour  une 
autre  fois;  Guy  de  Chaillois  on  Goncourt  winner 
Beatrix  Beck;  Autour  de  Sainte-Beuve  et  du  "Livre 
d'amour,"  Maurice-Pierre  Boye;  Lorenzo  Vendramin 
on  Elcmir  Bourges;  Andre  Lebois  on  Pierre  Albert- 
Birot. — Souvenirs  sur  Jacques  Bernard,  Drieu  La 
Rochelle,  M.  Jean  Paulhan  et  Emile  Magne,  Auriant; 
Conformisme  et  conformistes  (I),  Gabriel  Brunet; 
Poesie=Revolte,  Paul  Bay;  Geo  Vallis  on  Leon  Bloy; 
Regards  sur  I'existentialisme,  Bernard  Guillemain. 

Relations.  Nos.  148,  149,  150. — Articles  on  Catholic 
and  public  questions. 

Rencontre.  111:17. — Henri  Deblue  on  Andre  Stil; 
Walter  Weideli  on  Max  Frisch. 

La  Revue  de  Culture  Europeenne.  III:5. — Hamlet, 
Rarl  Jaspers;  Im  Sophia  eternelle,  Henry  Corbin;  Re¬ 
ligion  de  I’Etat  et  religion  de  I'Homme,  Raffaele  Pet- 
tazzoni;  Pouchkine,  poete  europeen,  Wladimir  Weidlc; 
L’humanisme  de  Benedetto  Croce,  Rene  Comoth. 

Revue  d’Esthetique.  VI:  1. — Im  genhe  de  la  theorie 
de  Part  pour  Tart  en  France,  John  Wilcox;  Le  conflit 
poetique  de  Blocl(  et  de  Goumileff,  Lydie  Rrestovsky; 
Esthetique  et  cryptographie,  Etienne  Souriau;  Significa¬ 
tion  du  fantastique.  Marguerite  Fernagu;  Im  voie  roy- 
ale  de  limitation,  J.-Claude  Piguet. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  Nos.  53,  54. — A  propos 
d' Albert  Schweitzer,  Claude  Delaunay. — Raoul  Celly 
in  memoriam  Andre  Baine;  En  marge  de  Salammbo 
(1),  Aime  Dupuy;  Franfois  Bonjean  on  Henri  Bosco’s 
novel  Antonin. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Fran^aise.  XII  :4,  5,  6. — Henri 
Perruchot  on  Emile  Henriot;  Luc  Estang  in  memoriam 
Jean  de  Boschere. — Audisio  ou  L'Odysseen,  Marcel 


Duperrey;  L’ oeuvre  de  I  Alliance  Franfaise,  Henri  Per¬ 
ruchot;  Autour  de  Saint  John  Perse,  Luc  Estang. — 
Henri  Perruchot  on  Le  Corbusier. 

Im  Revue  des  Auteurs  et  des  Livres.  XLVI:3,  4,  5. — 
Lists,  and  briefly  reviews,  recently  published  French 
books,  in  continuation  of  the  Repertoire  of  Father  Sage- 
homme. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XV:  157,  158,  159. — Special  is¬ 
sue,  Cinquante  ans  de  litterature  egyptienne,  Taha 
Hussein,  et  al. — Une  perspective  sur  Part,  Mark  Ritter 
Sponenburgh. — Critique,  methode  et  langage,  P.  Souy- 
ris;  Robert  Sabatier  on  young  French  poets. 

La  Revue  Fran^aise.  V:43,  44,  45,  45^**® — Special 
section  on  Canada;  Comment  lire  nos  ecrivains  con- 
temporains,  Henri  Clouard. — L’art  d'Amaravati,  Mi- 
reille  Benesti;  Les  musees  espagnols  d’archeologie,  M. 
Navasquez;  La  bihliotheque  Forney,  S.  Pons;  special 
section,  Le  Cameroun. — La  caricature  dans  Part, 
Charles  Perussaux;  Le  dialecte  liegeois  et  sa  litterature, 
Maurice  Piron;  L’art  mosan,  son  origine,  son  evolution, 
J.  de  Borchgrave  d’Altcna. — On  Angola. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  1X:3,  4,  5. — Gabriel  Marcel  au 
theatre,  Michel  Fernez;  Marie  Dominique,  poete  du 
detachement,  V.-P.  Bol. — Special  section  on  Israel. — 
Herman  Melville  et  le  pessimisme  americain,  Leon 
Thoorens;  La  femme  dans  la  peinttire  fran^aise.  His- 
toire  d’un  depassement,  Henri  Van  Lier. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  PEtranger. 
1953:4-6. — Mainly  devoted  to  the  Bicentenaire  de  la 
mort  de  Berf^eley. 

Roman.  No.  9. — Proust  a  la  recherche  de  Pintem- 
porel,  eds.;  C.-G.  Bjurstrom  on  Tage  Aurell;  section 
Signes  et  faits  romanesques. 

Sources.  No.  8. — Special  section,  La  propriete  est-elle 
un  peche?  Jean  Carbonnicr,  et  al. 

Syntheses.  Vn:82,  83,  84. — Le  sacre  vivant,  Victor 
Crastre;  Les  hommes  et  Punivers,  L.  Goldmann; 
Goethe  et  le  christianisme,  Claude  Vermeylen;  Les 
metamorphoses  du  beau,  Raymond  Posenaer;  Jacques 
Meuris  on  Vincent  van  Gogh;  La  rupture  Sartre- 
Camus,  Cl.  D. — L’esthetique  de  Gide,  Rene  de  Sober; 
Abel  Miroglio  on  Salvador  dc  Madariaga’s  Portrait  de 
PEurope;  Jacques  Brenner  on  Germain  Nouveau; 
Figure  du  critique  et  voie  de  la  critique,  Nelly  Cor- 
meau;  Le  sujet  d'une  piece  en  commande  Pesthetique, 
Robert  Chesselct. — Un  portrait  d’ Andre  Suares,  Jean  de 
Beucken;  Pierre  Schneider  on  Francis  Ponge. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  64,  65,  66. — La  querelle  de  la 
musique  moderne,  Wilhelm  Furtwangler;  La  pomme, 
ou  contrainte  par  corps  (on  the  controversy  provoked 
by  Picasso’s  Stalin  sketch),  Jacques  Laurent;  Le  sens 
de  Phistoire  (1),  Rarl  Jaspers. — Electre  ou  La  chute 
des  masques.  Marguerite  Yourcenar;  Jaspers  cont. — 
Reflexions  sur  Proust,  Gilbert  Sigaux. 

Temoins.  1:1. — Silone  ou  L’antirhetorique,  Jean 
Paul  Samson;  Uberaux  et  libertaires,  Andre  Prunier; 
Im  methode  d'Edgar  Poe,  Andre  Prudhommeaux. 

Les  Temps  Modernes.  VIII :87,  88,  89. — Franco 
Fortini  on  Cesare  Pavese;  Conquete  d’un  espace  et  d’un 
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langage,  J.-B.  Pontalis;  Transformations  de  Heming¬ 
way,  Francois  Erval. — Evelyn  Waugh  ou  Le  faux  en- 
nemi,  Olivier  Todd. — Ee  marxisme  et  Sartre,  Claude 
Lefort;  Reponse  a  Lefort,  Jean-Paul  Sartre;  Le  cubisme, 
G.  Limbour. 

La  Tribune  des  Peuples.  1:1. — “Revue  Internationale 
de  la  Gauche.”  Political  articles  reflecting  (non-Com- 
munist)  Leftist  viewpoints. 

La  Tribune  des  Pohtes.  VI:25. — Charles-Andr^ 
Grouas  on  Jean  Royere  (cont.). 

L’Vnique.  No.  72. — Les  faux  dogmes  du  dSter- 
minisme,  Marcel  de  Coninck. 

Vie.  1953:2. — Special  section,  Les  arts  de  I’Empire. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  13,  14,  15. — Pdques  dans  les 
langues  du  monde.  Carlo  Tagliavini;  Au  secours  du 
bon  langage,  Robert  Le  Bidois. — Le  Bidois  cont.;  Mal¬ 
herbe,  Maurice  Rat. — La  grammaire  est  morte!  .  .  . 
Vive  la  grammaire!  .  .  .  ,  Charles  Pagot;  Le  comique 
de  mots  et  revolution  linguistique,  Marcel  Galliot. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Avril,  Mai,  Juin  1953. — Rim¬ 
baud,  Etiemble  et  quelques  autres,  Henri  Guillemin. — 
Couronnement  et  vieillissement  de  fules  Verne,  Gabriel 
Venaissin. — Le  problbme  espagnol  d’aprbs  quelques 
litres  recents,  Jean  Becarud;  Le  journal  de  Paule  Reg- 
nier,  Georges  Hourdin;  Maurice  Chavard«  on  the  poet 
Jean-Claude  Renard. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  383,  384,  385. — Mainly  de¬ 
voted  to  Le  mystere  de  Pdques. — On  L’Esprit  de  la 
Pentecote. — Le  festival  international  du  cinema  h 
Cannes,  Hyac.  Marcchal,  O.  P. 

German 

Antares.  1:4,  5. — Der  Existenzl^ampf  des  Sehrift- 
stellers,  Alexandre  Arnoux  &  Silvain  Reiner;  Die  Acad- 
emie  Fran^aise,  anon.;  Der  Priester  als  literarischer 
Modetyp,  Mgr.  J.  Cal  vet;  Andre  Beucler  and  Rene 
Montigny  on  Giraudoux’s  Siegfried;  Gabriel  d’Au- 
barede  on  Andre  Roussin. — Frank,  Wedekind  und  Paris, 
Herbert  Gunther;  Die  framdsische  Novelle  im  20. 
fahrhundert,  Nino  Erne;  Kann  man  Dichter  iiber- 
setzen?  Pierre  Emanuel;  Wert  und  Bedeutung  der 
literarischen  Korrespondenz,  Pierre  Descaves;  Das 
dramatische  Werk  von  Henri  Gheon.  J.-J.  Bernard. 

aufkldrung.  11:4-6. — tjber  Mannheims  Wissens- 
soziologie,  Theodor  W.  Adorno;  Philosophische 
Sprache  und  Reflexion,  Max  Bense;  Einige  Themen 
der  Aufkldrung  nach  den  Schriften  Condorcets,  Wil¬ 
helm  Alff;  Zur  Krisis  der  Literaturkritik,  Theodor  W. 
Adorno. 

Die  Barke.  1953:2. — “Ein  illustriertes  Biicher- 
magazin”  issued  by  the  Buchhandler-Vereinigung 
from  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Begegnung.  V11I:3,  4,  5. — Begegnung  mit  Solow- 
jew,  H.  F.;  R.  Caltofen  on  Francisco  Gomes  de  Que- 
vedo  y  Villigas. — Kierkegaard  und  die  protestantise  he 
Kirche,  Georg  Schuckler;  Die  Dichterin  Mary  Webb, 
Alexander  Baldus. — Europa  als  Idee  und  geistige  Ver- 
wirklichung,  Theodor  Steinbiichcl;  Georg  Hermanow- 


ski  on  the  work  of  the  poet  Andr^  Demedts;  Hebbels 
Wermdehtnis,  Emil  Reutner. 

Bodensee-Zeitschrift.  11:4,  5. — Heinrich  Burckhardt 
on  Max  Werner  Lenz;  Edwin  Arnet  on  Carl  Bockli. — 
Devoted  to  Swiss  musicians  Siegfried  Hildenbrand, 
Paul  Huber,  Armin  Schibler,  Franz  Tischhauser. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  V:3-4,  5. — Der  Mensch — 
das  lesende  Wesen,  Erik  Wilkens;  Die  Lektiire  des 
Bibliothekars,  Alf  C.  Melhus. — Die  ddnische  Literatur 
der  letzten  zwanzig  fahre,  Gerhart  Schwarzenberger; 
Johannes  Pfeiffer  in  memoriam  Friedo  Lampe. 

Bucherschifl.  111:3,  4,  5,  6. — Blick  auf  Graham 
Greene,  Fr.  Geffert;  H.  B.  on  Max  Rychner;  Bo.  on 
Zenta  Maurina. — D.  R.  on  Carl  J.  Burckhardt;  eds.  on 
Peter  Dorfler  at  seventy-five;  Die  Frau  als  Erzdhlerin, 
anon.;  Siegfried  Unseld  on  Josef  Miihlberger. — Otto 
Weidenmuller  on  Ortega  y  Gasset  at  seventy;  H.  B. 
on  Reinhold  Schneider. — Reviews  of  travel  books. 

Castrum  Peregrini.  No.  9. — Die  Einkehr  des  He- 
rakfles,  C.  P.  de  la  Fournicre;  poems  by  Hanns  Meinke 
and  Manuel  Claussner;  Werner  Vortriede’s  German 
renderings  of  poems  by  Santa  Teresa  de  Avila,  John 
Donne,  et  al. 

Das  Deutsche  Buch.  1953:1,  2. — “Neuerscheinungen 
der  deutschen  Verlage.”  Bibliographical  excerpts  from 
the  Bibliographie  der  Deutschen  Bibliothek. 

Die  Deutsche  Literatur.  Nos.  1,  3-4. — “Halbmonats- 
zirkular  des  Deutschen  Literatur-Institutes,  Nurnberg.” 
Margarete  Dierks  in  memoriam  Waldemar  Bonsels; 
Kleine  Lektion  iiber  den  Nihilismus,  E.  C.  Frohloff. — 
Unreine  Bestseller,  Richard  Eisner. 

Deutsche  Literaturzeitung.  LXXIV:1,  2,  3,  4. — Re¬ 
views  of  scholarly  books  in  the  fields  of  the  humanities 
and  the  natural  sciences. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXX1X:3,  4,  5. — Der  nor- 
wegische  Sprachstreit,  Leif  Waerenkjold;  Psycho¬ 
analyse  als  Ideologie,  Georg  Wolf;  Flucht  zum  licben 
Gott,  Moritz  Goldstein;  Wilhelm  Bolze  on  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Klopstock’s  death. — Englische  Erzie- 
hungsstdtten.  Max  Gordon;  Max  Eastmann  on  Pablo 
CisahiSchriftsteller  und  Dichter,  Rolf  Schott;  R.  Calt¬ 
ofen  on  Gabriela  Mistral;  Karl  Josef  Hahn  on  Ernst 
Junger’s  Besuch  auf  Godenholm. — Zur  Reform  der 
deutschen  Universitdten,  Ottobert  L.  Brintzinger;  Fes- 
tung  und  T heaterstadt  Wien,  Kasimir  Edschmid;  Otto 
Heuschele  on  the  writings  of  Max  Rychner;  Joachim 
Gunther  on  the  writings  of  Hermann  Muckermann; 
Johannes  Brahms’  Vermdehtnis,  Georg  Gdhler;  Hanns- 
ludwig  Geiger  on  Karl  Rdttger. 

Dokttmente.  IX:2. — Wohlfahrtsstaat  und  christliche 
Ethik,  V.  A.  Demant. 

Erziehung.  Vl:3,  4,  5. — Gefahren  der  Durchschnitts- 
bildung,  Joseph  W.  Krutch;  Pariser  Impressionen  1952, 
Ernst  Koller. —  Portrdt  Europas,  Salvador  de  Mada¬ 
riaga. — Articles  on  film  problems  by  Fr.  Hansen-Love, 
Hans  Weigel,  Ludwig  Gesek,  Alfons  B.  Stummer. 

Frankfurter  Hefte.  VI11:3,  4,  5,  6. — Der  Waldgang 
der  Kunst,  Ulrich  Coru’ads;  Robert  Breuers  Tod  und 
Begrdbnis,  Kurt  Kersten. — Albert  Camus  und  der 
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\achfaschismus,  Walter  Heist. — Georg  Kaisers  letztt 
lahre,  Rudolf  Adolph. — Theodor  Kramer,  Michael 
Guttcnbrunner. 

Freude  an  Biickern.  IV:4,  5. — Der  Standort  der 
deutschen  Uteratur  von  1952,  Walter  Jens;  Otto 
Heuschelc  on  Ernst  Robert  Curtius;  Friedrich  Tor- 
berg’s  Brief  an  die  Redaction;  Felix  Braun  on  Kurt 
Fricburger;  Ina  Seidel  in  memoriam  Ernst  Lissauer; 
Helmut  Wocke  on  Otto  zur  Linde;  Ludwig  Hansel  on 
Rudolf  Kassner. — Real^tion  "Weltschmerz”  (on  the 
-American  novel),  Enzio  von  Cramon;  Friedrich  Franz 
von  Unruh’s  self-portrait;  H.  Kindermann  interviews 
Gabriel  Marcel;  Walter  Scheiner  on  Harald  Zusanek; 
Heimito  von  Doderer  on  Julien  Green’s  diaries. 

Die  Gegenwart.  VIII:  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13. — 
Sbg  on  the  reappearance  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran- 
(oise. — B.  R.  on  Vincent  van  Gogh. — Karl  Kraus’ 
grosser  Augenblick.,  Friedrich  Sieburg. — Die  Lange- 
weile  als  Lehensstil,  Friedrich  Sieburg;  Die  Suche  nach 
dem  Weltbild,  gu. — Book  reviews. — Friedrich  Sieburg 
bibliography. — Das  innere  Gefiecht  der  Sprache,  mb. 
— gu  on  Hegel. 

Grist  und  Tat.  VI11:3,  4,  5. — Das  k.atholische  Eltern- 
recht,  Maria  Sevenich;  Dm  die  Freiheit  der  Presse, 
Jakob  Meth, — Heinz  Kuppers  on  the  present  situation 
of  UNESCO;  Die  Kauf^raft  des  Geistes,  Werner  Wil- 
fried  Koch. — Das  Geschichtsbuch  der  "Nau-Nau- 
Leute”  (on  Peter  Kleist’s  Auch  du  worst  dabri).  Bern- 
hard  Reichenbach. 

Der  Grosse  Entschluss.  VIII  :7,  8,  9. — Religious 
articles. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  1953:4,  5,  6. — Albrecht  Diirer 
als  Schriftsteller,  Edith  KruII;  Sabine  Brandt  on 
Feuchtwangcr’s  Goya;  H.  B.  on  Rabelais;  Einige  Prob- 
leme  des  historischen  Romans,  Fritz-Joachim  Raddatz. 
— Marx  und  Heine,  Kurt  Liebmann;  E.  T.  A.  Hoff¬ 
mann  als  Mitbegriinder  des  literarischen  Ruhms  von 
Berlin,  P.  Gerhardt  Dippel. — Vom  realistischen  The¬ 
ater,  Walter  Felsenstein;  Danische  Schriftsteller  im 
Ringen  um  den  Menschen,  Charles  Haugboll. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXV’:1,  2. — Sully,  Crucc 
und  das  Problem  des  allgemeinen  Friedens,  Kurt  von 
Raumer;  H.  von  Srbil{s  letztes  UW^,  Walter  Hofer. — 
Cdsar  im  Urtril  der  Zeitgenossen,  Hermann  Strasbur- 
ger;  Papens  Memoiren,  Werner  Conze. 

Hochland.  XLV:4,  5. — Stufen  des  Wissens,  Joseph 
Bernhart;  Die  heilige  Katharina  von  Siena,  Reinhold 
Schneider;  Naturwissenschaftliche  und  mathematische 
Erl^enntnis,  Friedrich  Dcssauer;  Hermann  Krings  on 
Th.  W.  Adorno’s  Minima  Moralia;  Hans  Rheinfelder 
on  recent  Dante  literature. — Uberlegungen  zum  Prob¬ 
lem  des  Films,  Romano  Guardini;  Gesprdch  uber  den 
religidsen  Kitsch,  Alto  Pritzl;  Der  Surrealismus  und 
das  Problem  der  Wir^lichbeit,  .Adolf  Weis;  Friedrich 
Heer  und  die  Krise  des  Mittelalters,  Anton  Mayer- 
Pfannholz;  Karl  Josef  Hahn  on  Josef  Weinheber. 

fahrbiicher  fur  Geschichte  Osteuropas.  1:1. — Die 
Chronik.  als  Biographie.  Heinrich  von  Lettlands  Le- 
bensgang  und  Weltanschauung,  Paul  Johansen;  Bemer- 
l^ungen  zum  sog.  Sbornik,  Kirsi  Danilova,  Josef  Hahn; 
f.  Ph.  Fallmerayer  und  der  russische  Reichsgedank^e  bei 


F.  1.  Tjutcev,  Georg  von  Rauch;  Zur  Bol’iaja  Sovet- 
skjafa  EncUffopedija  (I),  Josef  Hahn. 

Kontakjte.  III:3,  4,  5. — Discussion  between  F.  Bondy 
and  Japanese  interlocutors  on  intellectuals  and  modern 
society. — Die  Stunde  Berlins,  Rudolf  Hagelstange. — 
Ein  etwas  verspdteter  Vortrag,  Walter  Mehring. 

Konturen.  Nos.  5,  6. — “Blatter  fur  junge  Dichtung.” 
Seventeen  hitherto  unpublished  German  poems  by  thi 
late  Yvan  Goll,  with  a  Nachwort  by  Hans  Bender. — 
Das  Gestern  der  Dichtung,  Heinrich  Ringleb. 

Die  Kultur.  1:4-5,  6-7. — Moderne  Kunst  und  Zett- 
bewusstsein,  Heinz  Trokes;  Wolfgang  Lohmeycr  on 
.Alfred  Andcrsch’s  Die  Kirschen  der  Freiheit. — Werner 
Bergengruen  on  the  mission  of  the  writer;  Soli  Schund 
zensiert  werden?  Johannes  M.  Honscheid. 

Die  Lesestunde.  XXIX :4,  5,  6. — Die  Monk^es  und 
ihr  Haushaltsbuch,  Ingeborg  Meinecke. — Wo  lag  At¬ 
lantis?  Paul  Herrmann. — Die  Ltgende  vom  Goldenen 
Zritalter,  Gert  von  Natzmer. 

Units.  11:8,  9. — “Monatsschrift  fiir  demokratisebe n 
Sozialismus.’’  Eds.  on  Gandhi;  Friederike  Manner  on 
Thornton  Wilder. — Political  articles  and  book  re¬ 
views. 

Merltur.  VII  :3,  4,  6. — Georg  Traill.  Etne  Erorterung 
seines  Gedichtes,  Martin  Heidegger;  Jean  Wahl  on  Karl 
Jaspers  at  seventy;  Otto  v.  Taube  on  Carl  J.  Burck- 
hardt;  Karl  August  Horst  on  Walter  Mehring’s  Dir 
verlorene  Bibliothek..  Autobiographie  riner  Kultur. — 
Hans  Egon  Holthusen  on  the  poetry  of  Karl  Krolow: 
Rudolf  Pannwitz  on  Otto  zur  Linde. — Soziologie  des 
Existenzialismus,  Ernst  Topitsch;  Neue  Ziige  zum 
Bilde  Franz  Kafl^as,  Max  Brod;  Theodor  W.  Adorno 
on  jazz;  Fritz  Kraus  on  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset  at  seventy; 
.Albrecht  Fabri  on  Karl  Kraus. 

Der  Monat.  V:55,  56,  57. — Knut  Hamsun,  Peter  de 
Mendelssohn;  Wolf  Jobst  Siedler  on  Friedrich  Tor- 
berg. — Kierltegaard  und  Hamlet,  Denis  de  Rouge- 
mont;  Russlandreise  1922,  George  Grosz;  Loiftschlosser 
in  der  Prarie.  Deutsche  Utopisten  des  19.  fahrhunderts 
in  AmerUta,  Gerard  H.  Wilk;  Vber  den  Pessimismus , 
Ludwig  Marcuse;  Die  gegdngelte  MusHt,  Theodor  W. 
Adorno;  Helmut  Uhlig  on  Edzard  Schaper. — Ketman 
Oder  die  Kunst  des  inneren  Vorbehalts,  Czeslaw  Mi¬ 
losz;  Reise  nach  Japan,  Melvin  J.  Lasky;  Genie  und 
Film,  Friedrich  Luft;  Kafl^as  Briefe  an  Milena,  Felix 
Weltsch. 

Muttersprache.  1953:2,  3. — Ingeborg  Goldbeck  on 
"Jungfrau";  Deutsche  Rechtssprache,  Robert  Bartsch; 
Sein  und  Schein — Sein  und  Schrinen,  Hans  Schafer; 
Die  Sprache  macht  Schnitzer,  Walter  Gading. — 
Garung  um  die  W ortwdhrung.  Max  Hiittner;  Dei- 
Dmkreis  des  personlichen  Lebens  in  deutschen  Dativ, 
Hennig  Brinkmann;  Schriftsprache  und  M undart,  Ed¬ 
mund  Mudrak;  Vber  das  Dnrecht,  die  Verssprache  in 
Prosa  aufzuldsen,  Leonhard  Blass. 

Neue  Deutsche  Literatur.  1:1,  2,  3,  4,  5. — Issued  by 
Deutscher  Schriftstellerverband  in  East  Germany. 
Stephan  Hermlin  in  memoriam  Paul  Eluard;  Vber  un¬ 
sere  Gegenwartsliteratur ,  Gunther  Cwojdrak;  Vbn 
den  Begriff  des  Typischen  (on  “Socialist  Realism”), 
Peter  Nell. — Gunther  Deicke  on  Johannes  R.  Becher; 
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Heinrich  von  Kleist  dls  Realist  uni  Patriot,  Walther 
Victor. — Die  nationale  Leistung  Friedrich  Gottlieb 
Klopstocl^s,  Eduard  Zak;  Unbef^annte  Dichtung  von 
1813,  Manfred  Hackel;  Der  Aufbau  des  Sozialismus 
und  Kommunismus  im  Spiegel  der  Sowjetliteratur, 
Alfred  Antkowiak. — Der  Dichter  Peter  Huchel, 
Eduard  Zak;  Hans  Richter  on  Hanns  Eisler’s  Johann 
Fausttis  libretto. — Karl  Marx  und  die  politischen 
Lyril{er  von  1848,  Hans  Dietrich  Dahnke;  Vber  das 
literarische  Szenarium  und  die  Zusammenarbeit  zun~ 
schen  Autor  und  Regisseur  beim  Film,  Hermann  Wer¬ 
ner  Kubsch. 

Die  Neue  Furche.  VII :4,  5. — Das  Gestedtgeheimnis 
bei  Wilhelm  Gross,  Heinrich  Vogel;  Die  osterreichi- 
schen  Fundamente,  Anneliese  Dempf. — Selbstbesin- 
nung  der  Tiefenpsychologie,  Hermann  Friedmann. 

Neue  Literarische  Welt.  IV:5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. — 
Gegen  die  falschen  Moralschiitzen,  Frank  Thiess. — 
Versagt  die  Kritik?  Fritz  Usinger. — Die  Welt  Stephen 
Spenders,  Lutz  Weltmann. — Der  unsterbliche  Tieck,, 
Edgar  Gross. — Bucher  unserer  Zeit,  Bernard  von  Bren- 
tano. — Max  Krell  on  the  short  story;  Der  Kritil^er  und 
die  Kritil{,  Gert  Kalow;  K.  A.  Bolay  on  Esthonian 
writers  in  exile. — Was  kpnnen  die  Dichter  stiften? 
Rudolf  Hagelstange;  Der  Erzdhler  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
mann,  C.  F.  W.  Behl. 

Die  Neue  Ordnung.  V1I:1,  2. — Kultur  und  Arbeit, 
Georg  Kliesch;  HA.  on  R.  L.  Bruckberger’s  Die 
Kosak^en  und  der  Heilige  Geist. — Utopischer  Sozialis- 
mus — Christlicher  Realismus,  Georg  Kliesch. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXIV:1. — Untergang  und 
Vbergang  der  epischen  Kunstform,  Erich  Kahler; 
Massenpsychologie  ohne  Ressentiment,  Alexander 
Mitscherlich;  Arnold  Schonherg,  1874-1951,  Theodor 
W.  Adorno;  Heideggers  Auslegung  des  Ungesagten  in 
Nietzsches  Wort  "Gott  ist  tot,"  Karl  Lowith;  Goethe 
und  Valery,  Herbert  Steiner. 

Neues  Ahendland.  VIII  :4,  5,  6. —  Die  Kehrtwen- 
dung  des  Theaters,  Heinz  Beckmann. — Tempelddm- 
merung  in  Bayreuth,  Armand  Dehlinger;  Klaus  Col- 
berg  on  Carl  Orff. — Die  intellektuelle  "Rechte,"  E.  v. 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  XIV:3,  4,  5,  6. — Oskar  Beyer  on 
Edvard  Munch;  Goethe-Humboldt:  Das  19.  fahr- 
hundert  am  Scheideweg,  Georg  Ehrhart;  Die  Krisis 
der  Neuzeit  und  ihre  Vberwindung,  Bernhard  Martin; 
Wozti  Kultur?  Gerhard  Uhde;  Romantic — heute? 
Georg  Ehrhart. — Oskar  Beyer  on  the  German  book 
designer  Rudolf  Koch;  Was  ist  Humor?  Bernt  von 
Heiseler.  —  Rudolf  Steiner  —  Wollen  und  Wirl^en, 
Bernhard  Martin. — Sasl^ia  im  Werl{  Rembrandts,  Karl 
Kaltwasser. 

Neue  Schweizer  Rundschau.  XXI:1,  2. — Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Rolf  Schott;  Albert  Bettex  on  Robert 
Faesi  at  seventy;  Rilf^es  Schweizer  fahre,  Felix  Stos- 
singer;  Ameril^anische  Liter aturgeschichte.  Max  Wildi. 
— Uteraturmetaphysil{  im  feuilletonistischen  Zeitalter, 
Anni  Carlsson;  George  und  Hofmannsthal,  Werner 
Kraft;  Die  wiedergewonnene  Gotterwelt,  Rolf  Schott. 

Perspel{tiven.  No.  3. — Die  Situation  des  ameril^ani- 
schen  Intellektuellen  in  der  heutigen  Zeit,  Lionel  Tril¬ 


ling;  TAe  Bedeutung  von  Musik_:  Eine  Hypothese,  Her¬ 
bert  Weinstock;  Cleve  Gray  on  the  painter  Jacques 
Villon;  Lamennais,  Waldemar  Gurian;  Die  Siinde 
wider  Shakespeare,  Eric  Bentley;  Igor  Strawinskys 
Messe,  Richard  Goldman. 

Die  Pforte.  V:46,  47. — Mahatma  Gandhi  und  das 
europdische  Denken,  Anton  Kaiser;  Fiir  und  wider  das 
Bewusstsein,  Johann  Schuh. — "Die  natiirliche  Toch- 
ter,"  Oscar  Fambach. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  XCVI:1. — Das 
Lied  des  Kitharoden  von  Jaffa,  Walther  Kranz;  Ober 
eine  Eigenheit  der  thukydideischen  Geschichtsbetrach- 
tung,  Hartmut  Erbse;  Caesar  und  Livius,  Alfred  Klotz; 
Zum  Prodmium  von  Ciceros  Laelius,  H.  Heusch; 
Sokratisches  in  den  "Vogeln"  des  Aristophanes,  Rudolf 
Stark. 

Die  Sammlung.  VIII  :4,  5,  6. — Die  weisse  Rose,  Erich 
Weniger;  Bilanz  des  italienischen  Neorealismus,  Hans 
Hinterhauser. — "O  Muse,  die  du  mir  nie  geboren  war¬ 
den.  .  ."  (on  an  unknown  poetic  allegory  of  Gotthelf’s 
early  phase),  Werner  Kohlschmidt;  Die  Seele  in  der 
Bewegung.  Deutung  der  Figuren  "Puppe,"  "Tdnzerin" 
und  "Engel"  bei  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  Paul  Valery  and 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Ludwig  Mester;  Gerhard  Haeupt- 
ner  on  Casanova;  Gisela  Wagner  on  Malwida  von 
Meysenbug. — Fruitio  dei,  Herman  Nohl;  Mdrchen  und 
Psychologie,  Elisabeth  Heimpel ;  Neuerscheinungen  zur 
"Geschichte  der  Philosophie,"  Wilhelm  Flitner. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXXIII:  1,  2,  3. — Zeit- 
sehriften  Westdeutschlands  und  Osterreichs,  Karl  Al- 
fons  Meyer. — Arthur  Hany  on  Emil  Staiger’s  Goethe; 
Krieg  und  Politik  im  Roman,  Hans  Banziger. — Eine 
Blutenlese  franzdsischer  Romane,  Georges  Schlocker. 

Sinn  und  Form.  V:l,  2. — Einfiihrung  in  die  astheti- 
schen  Schriften  von  Marx  und  Engels,  Georg  Lukacs; 
Zum  Tode  Paul  Eluards,  Louis  Aragon,  Vercors;  Die 
geschichtliche  Entscheidung  in  Schillers  Dramen, 
Joachim  Miillcr;  Die  alte  und  die  neue  Kunst,  Zdenek 
Nejedly. — Fragen  der  marxistischen  Erkenntnistheorie 
im  Lichte  von  Stalins  Arbeit  zur  Sprachwissenschaft, 
M.  A.  Leanow;  Das  alte  und  das  neue  Athen,  Konrad 
Earner. 

Theater-Tagebuch.  1953:1. — Klassiker  sind 
Liickenbiisser,  Giinter  Skopnik;  Das  Theater  und  seine 
Zuschauer,  Gerhard  Denecke. 

Theologische  Zeitschrift.  IX :2. — Grundziige  einer 
Philosophie  der  Existenz  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zur  Glau- 
benswahrheit,  Heinrich  Barth. 

Universitas.  VIII  :3,  4,  5,  6. — Die  Wesenskrdfte  der 
dstlichen  Lebensphilosophie,  Fumio  Hashimoto; 
Schichten  der  Seele,  Philipp  Lersch;  Josef  Weinhebers 
Spdtwerk  "Hier  ist  das  Wort,"  Josef  Nadler. — Welt- 
geschichte  in  universaler  Schau,  Arnold  J.  Toynbee; 
Das  Genie  und  das  iiberpersdnliche  geistige  Wachstum 
der  Familien,  Hermann  Swoboda;  Rodin  und  der  Im- 
pressionismus,  Joseph  Gantner. — Das  Amerikabild  des 
amerikanischen  Romans  und  sein  Einfluss  auf  Europa, 
Perry  Miller;  Das  Problem  einer  Vberwindung  des 
Existentialismus ,  Otto  Friedrich  Bollnow. — Geist, 
Machtpolitik  und  Weltbriiderschaft  in  unserer  Zeit, 
Sarvepalli  Radakrishnan;  Geheimnisse,  Hermann 
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Hesse;  Das  Drama  der  Antikjc  in  heutiger  Sicht,  Wolf- 
Schadcwaldt;  Teezeremoniell  uni  Kulturidealf 
der  fapaner,  Tetsuro  Yoshida. 

Unterwegs.  VII :2. — Israel  und  die  VoU^er,  Martin 
Buber. 

Velhugen  <&•  Kiastngs  Monatshefte.  LX1:3,  4,  5. — 
tynst  Jiinger,  Wilhelm  Stapel. — Symposium  Dem 
Lehrer  muss  geholfen  werden. — Hat  die  Weltge- 
schichte  einen  Sinn?  Hans-Joachim  Schoeps;  Neue 
Musik_  in  der  Krise,  Wolf-Eberhard  von  Lewinski. 

Vierteljahrshefte  fur  Zettgeschtchte.  1:2. — Die 
Epochenbedetitung  der  W eltwirtschajtskrise  von  1929 
hit  1931,  Andreas  Prcddhl:  Zur  Krise  des  'National- 
stoats,  Hans  Rothfels;  Theodt>r  Eschenburg  on  Franz 
\on  Papen. 

Weltstimmcn.  XXII :3,  4,  5. — Walter  Hdllcrcr  on 
Anton  Schnack;  Otto  Heuschele  on  Bernt  von  Heiscler: 
Blinde  Dichter,  Gerhart  Binder. — Ey.  on  Balzac’s 
Cousin  Pons. — Hajo  jappe  on  Imma  von  Bodmershof; 
Das  Problem  der  Macht  bei  Reinhold  Schneider,  Ger¬ 
hart  Binder. 

Welt  und  Wort.  V11I:3,  4,  5. — Kill^e  und  die  mod- 
erne  Welt,  Helmut  Gunther;  Josef  Baur  on  Heming¬ 
way’s  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea;  Gottfried  Benn  oder 
Klopstock?  Ludwig  Merklc;  Walter  Mcckauer’s  self- 
{xjrtrait. — Detel^tivliteratur  und  Uteraturkritik,  Fritz 
Woleken;  Fritz  Knciller  on  Bernard  von  Brentano; 
Josef  Miihlberger  on  Robert  Musil’s  Der  Mann  ohne 
Eigenschaften;  Erinnerungsblatt  fiir  Alfred  Mombert, 
Wilhelm  von  Scholz;  Friedrich  Franz  von  Unruh’s 
self-portrait. — Varianten  des  “einfachen  Lebens"  (Von 
Henry  D.  Thoreau  bis  Ernst  Wiechert),  Anna  Ozana; 
Wie  steht  es  mit  dem  deutschen  Drama?  Axel  Kaun; 
Peter  Dorfler’s  self-portrait. 

Westermanns  Monatshefte.  XCIV:1,  2,  3. — Der 
Schauspieler  Werner  Kraus,  Paul  Fechter. — Dichter 
malen,  Heinrich  Mersmann;  Der  Streit  um  die  Fremd- 
worter,  Ludwig  Reiners;  Hermann  Boekhoff  on  Ger¬ 
hard  Marcks. — Klaus  Bornemann  on  Albert  Einstein. 

W'trkfndes  Wort.  Ill:  4. — Das  Nibelungenlied  in 
gegenwdrtiger  Sicht,  Siegfried  Beyschlag;  Benno  von 
Wiese  on  Emil  Staiger’s  Goethe;  Johannes  Klein’s  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Stifter’s  novella  Der  beschriebene  Tdnn- 
ling;  Die  Strul^tur  der  modernen  Dichtung,  Wilhelm 
Emrich;  Hennig  Brinkmann  on  Max  Mell’s  Der  Nibe- 
lunge  Not;  "Nibelungennot”  und  "Nibelungentreue" 
im  Deutschunterricht?  Anton  Gail. 

Wissenschaft  und  Weltbild.  V’I:3,  4,  5. — Leo  Gabriel 
on  Karl  Jaspers  at  seventy;  Johann  Fischl  in  memoriam 
John  Dewey. — Ost  und  West  in  der  religiosen  und 
politischen  Prophetic,  Richard  Schwarz;  Erich  Heintel 
on  Alois  Hofler;  Wagnis  und  Sicherheit,  Walter  Hein¬ 
rich;  Johann  Fischl  in  memoriam  George  Santayana. — 
Gewinn  und  Grenzen  der  Psychoanalyse,  Pius  XII; 
Goethes  Wirl^ung  in  labyrint hitcher  Zeit  (1),  Heinz 
Kindermann. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  V1I:3,  4,  5. — Die  Weltanschauung 
im  Lexikpn,  Margarete  Schmid. — Heinz  Rieder  on  the 
Manesse-B'ibliotheh.  der  Weltliteratur. — V erantwortung 
des  Kritikers,  Margarete  Schmid. 


Zeitschnft  fiir  Musih,.  CXIV:3,  4,  5. — Max  Reger - 
Heft. — Schulmusik,. — Musik,  der  Gegenwart. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophische  Forschung.  VII :2. — 
Zur  Neubegriindung  des  Realismus  in  Auseinander- 
tetzung  mit  Husserl,  Johannes  Thyssen;  Recht  und 
Unrecht  der  Abstraction,  Rudolf  Schottlaender;  Philo¬ 
sophische  und  evangelische  EthiC,  Hans  Reiner;  Erich 
Brock  on  Vauvenargucs. 

Die  ZuCunft.  1953:3. — Political  articles. 

% 

Spanish 

dbside.  XV1I:2. — Article  sectibn  devoted  to  the  bi¬ 
centenary  of  Padre  Hidalgo  (17^3*1953);  Nuevos  en- 
cuentros  con  Ruben  Dario,  Eduardo  Hector  Duflau;  Al¬ 
fonso  Mendez  Plancarte  in  memoriam  Amado  Alonso. 

Agora.  No.  21. — Monthly  poetry  magazine  which 
will  publish  “todos  los  poemas  que  se  nos  envien,  sin 
distincion  de  tendencias  ni  estilos,  siempre  que  sii 
calidad  poctica  les  confiera  un  nivel  estimable.” 

America.  XXXIX:1,  2. — La  primera  novela  cubanu 
(Cecilia  Valdez),  Marshall  Nunn;  La  primera  novela 
norteamericana  (The  Scarlet  Letter),  Alberto  F.  Diaz: 
Evelio  Alvarez  del  Real  in  memoriam  Ruben  Romero. 
— Mexico  y  su  filosofia,  Carlos  Davila;  Nacimiento  y 
camino  del  mestizo,  A.  Yepiz  Miranda. 

Arbor.  XXIV:87,  88. — La  aventura  del  hombre  en 
torno  a  la  metafisica,  Oswaldo  Market;  Honorabilidad 
intelectual,  Raimundo  Paniker;  Emilio  Garcia  Gomez 
defends  his  translation  of  El  collar  de  la  paloma. — 
Freud  desde  dentro,  Miguel  Siguan;  Precisiones  en 
torno  al  arte  sagrado,  Jose  Hernandez  Diaz;  Las  es- 
cuelas  historicas  en  la  Francia  contempordnea,  Juan 
Roger. 

Archive  lose  Marti.  VI:  1-4. — Numero  homena/e 
del  centenario  de  su  nacimiento. 

ariel.  Nos.  22,  23. — Heroinas  romdnticas  y  realistas 
de  Jose  Lopez  Portillo  y  Rojas,  Emmanuel  Carballo; 
cds.  interview  Emmanuel  Palacios  and  Joaquin  An¬ 
tonio  Pehalosa  on  the  problems  of  provincial  culture. — 
No  mds  literatura  de  derrota,  Clemente  Airo. 

Armas  y  Letras.  X:2,  4,  5. — En  honor  de  Marti, 
Genaro  Salinas  Quiroga. — Jose  Marti,  agonia  y  deber, 
Ernesto  Madero;  F.I  centenario  del  poeta  Juan  Nicasio 
Gallego,  eds. — Semblanza  de  Hidalgo,  J.  Guadalupe 
Lozano;  Literatura  en  la  epoca  de  independencia,  Jose 
Luis  Martinez. 

Arquero  de  Poesia.  Nos.  1,  2,  3. — New  “little  maga¬ 
zine”  of  poems  and  short  prose  selections  from  Spain. 

Asomante.  1953:1. — Grecia  en  sus  documentos  re- 
ligiosos,  Alfonso  Reyes;  Ricardo  Gullon’s  letter  from 
Spain;  Esteban  Salazar  Chapela’s  letter  from  London. 

biblos.  XI:55. — “Informative  bibliografico”  from 
Argentina. 

Boletin  Bibliogrdfico  Mexicano.  XIV:158-159. — 
News  about  books  printed  in  Spanish. 

Ciencias  Sociales.  IV:20. — Spanish  articles,  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  book  reviews. 
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Correo  Uterano.  IV:66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71. — La 
poesta  de  JosS  Eusebio  Caro,  Rafael  dc  la  Vega;  sym¬ 
posium  ^Existe  la  poesta  social  o  no  existe? — Existen- 
cialismo,  A.  Munoz  Alonso;  Situacidn  actual  de  las 
editoriales  francesas,  Jean  Mancel;  Gabriela  Mistral, 
Ricardo  Blasco. — Panorama  de  poesia  en  un  paisaje 
(Temas  del  Brasil),  A.  Valbuena  Prat;  Fram  Kajf^a 
cierra  los  ojos,  Juan  Guerrero  Z. — Vida  de  campo  y 
literatura  campestre,  Gustave  Thibon;  Duhamel  o  la 
serenidad,  Jose  Maria  Castroviejo;  Semhlanza  de 
Pedro  Lain  entre  la  nostalgia  y  la  esperanza,  Carlos 
Talamas. — E.  A.  LL.  on  the  new  collection  La  Novela 
del  Sdbado;  Germin  Seijas,  Juan  Gich  on  Raoul  Dufy; 
Carlos  Fernindez  Cuenca  interviews  Camilo  Jos^  Cela 
on  the  writing  of  his  La  familia  de  Pascual  Duarte. — 
Eugenio  d’Ors  dicta  su  primera  leccion  universitaria, 
C.  L.;  La  experiencia  teatral  de  Don  Miguel  de  Una- 
munio,  Mariano  Rodriguez  de  Rivas;  Sobre  la  filosofia 
en  Hispanoamerica,  Rafael  Gutierrez  Giradot. 

Cuadernos  del  Congreso  por  la  Libertad  de  la  Cul- 
tura.  No.  1. — Las  relaciones  culturales  entre  Europa  y 
America,  Salvador  de  Madariaga;  Croce:  Historiador  y 
filosofo  de  la  libertad.  Carlo  Antoni;  A  proposito  de 
Jean-Paul  Sartre:  La  crisis  de  los  intelectuales  y  el 
masoquismo  comunista,  Julian  Gorkin. 

Espiral.  V:45,  46. — El  lenguaje:  Personaje  principal 
en  la  novela,  Clemente  Airo;  Agusti  Bartra,  poeta  hu- 
manista,  Joan  Fuster. — Literatura  de  nada  vs.  literatura 
de  esperanza,  Constantino  Vinueza  M. 

Espiritu  Conocimiento  Actualidad.  11:5. — La  etica 
esencialista-existencialista  de  Lavelle  y  Le  Senne,  Jose 
Ignacio  Alcorta;  Aspectos  hispanicos  de  la  filosofia  de 
Francisco  Suarez,  Juan  Roig  Gironclla. 

Estudios.  1:5. — Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr.  interviews  En¬ 
rique  Anderson  Imbert;  Riesgo  y  ventura  de  Don 
Quijote  en  el  cine,  Jose  V.  Bodi  Mallol. 

Helices.  IV:  10. — El  drama  de  la  cultura,  Campio 
Carpio;  Fernando  G.  Campoamor  on  Jose  Marti. 

Indice  de  Artes  y  Letras.  VI11:60,  62. — Novela  y 
novelistas  norteamericanos ,  Francisco  Yndurain;  spe¬ 
cial  section  on  Jose  Luis  Hidalgo  by  Jose  Hierro,  et  al.; 
Sobre  la  crisis  del  "genero”  en  nuestra  literatura,  Jose- 
Maria  Valverde;  La  “critica,"  ese  desconocido,  A.  J. 
Valente;  Jesiis  Pardo  interviews  Evelyn  Waugh. — 
Joaquin  Guruchaga,  Gonzalo  Torrente  Ballcster,  Rodri¬ 
go  Fernandez-Carvajal  on  Ortega  y  Gasset;  Estilo  y 
estilismo,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Situacidn  actual  de  la 
novela  espariola,  Fernando-Guillermo  de  Castro;  Sergio 
Prol(^ofiev,  Antonio  Odriozola;  35  anos  de  depuracion 
literaria  en  Rusia,  Vera  Alexandrovna;  Juan  Ramon 
Jimenez  on  poetry. 

Insula.  V11I:87,  88. — Unamuno  poeta  y  su  "Can- 
cionero"  postumo,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  Los  "Capri- 
chos"  (of  Goya)  vistos  por  Lopez-Rey,  Joaquin  Casal- 
duero;  Bernanos  y  el  prohlema  del  mal,  Ricardo  Gu- 
llon;  Las  novelas  de  Michael  Innes,  Janet  Adam  Smith; 
J.  Corrales  Egea  on  French  literary  prizes  (cont.). — 
Espaha  en  la  poesia  de  Ezra  Pound,  Concha  Zardoya; 
Francisco  Aranda  on  the  Portuguese  novel;  Casi  al 
final  (al  margen  de  una  carta  inedita  de  Unamuno), 
Emilio  Salcedo. 


Letras.  XVII:  140. — “Publicacion  literaria  y  bibliog- 
rifica.’’ 

Libros  de  Hoy.  11:19-20. — Journal  of  reviews  of 
new  books  and  literary  and  bibliographical  informa¬ 
tion. 

Urica  Htspana.  X:119,  XI:120. — Diminutive  an¬ 
thologies  of  new  Hispano-American  poems. 

Mundo  Hispdnico.  VI:59,  60,  61,  62. — La  Real 
Academia  Espahola  y  las  normas  de  prosodia  y  orto- 
grafia  (III),  Julio  Casares;  Jose  Toribio  Medina  y  la 
historia  de  America,  Carlos  D.  Hamilton. — Mujeres 
novelistas  espaholas,  Antonio  Valencia;  La  radiodi¬ 
fusion  en  Hispanoamerica,  Caspar  Tato  Gumming. — 
Hacia  un  cine  hispdnico,  Alfonso  Acebal. — Benjamin 
Franklin  primer  embajador  de  EE.  UU.  en  Espaha, 
Martin  Llanos. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXX1II:2. — Oracion  a  Marti, 
Fernando  Ortiz;  El  hombre  y  sus  inventos,  Alfonso 
Reyes;  Categorias  literarias,  Arturo  Torres  Rioseco. 

Nueva  Revista  de  Filologia  Hispdnica.  VI  :3. — La 
familia  lexica  "lazerar,  laz(d)rar,  lazeria,"  Yakov 
Malkiel. 

Ortgines.  X:33. — Humberto  Pinera  Llera  tn  me- 
moriam  George  Santayana;  Nota  sobre  "Hedda  Gab- 
ler,"  Mario  Parajon. 

Platero.  No.  18. — “Little  magazine”  of  verse  and 
prose  from  Spain. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XLVII:24,  XLVIII:!,  2,  3. — 
Influencia  de  Victor  Hugo  en  la  America  Latina,  Jose 
dc  Jcsiis  Nunez  y  Dominguez;  Trdnsito  de  Alma 
Fiori,  Alberto  Rembao;  "El  juicio  final"  de  Genta, 
Lorenzo  Vives;  Romulo  Gallegos,  Romulo  Betancourt 
on  Leonardo  Ruiz  Pineda. — Issue  mainly  devoted  to 
Jose  Marti.  Salarruc  on  Charlie  Chaplin;  Jorge  Carrera 
.•\ndrade  on  Paul  Valery. — Perfil  de  Varona,  Jose  Ferrer 
Canales;  Mariano  Picon  Salas  on  Toribio  Medina;  La 
obra  poetica  de  Jose  Marti,  Raul  Cordero  Amador. — 
Homenaje  a  Jose  Marti,  Alberto  Ordonez  Arqiicllo. 

Revista  Cubana.  XXIX: Julio  1951-Dicicmbrc  1952. 
-—Homenaje  a  Jose  Marti  en  el  centenario  de  su  naci- 
miento. 

Revista  de  Archivos,  Bibliotecas  y  Museos.  LVIILl. 
— Las  cortes  valencianas  durante  el  reinado  de  Fer¬ 
nando  e  Isabel,  Manuel  Dualde  Serrano. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  No.  67. — Introduccion 
a  la  antropologia  de  Xavier  Zubiri,  Francisco  Javier 
Conde;  Los  quehaceres  del  historiador  de  la  filosofia, 
Werner  Goldschmidt. 

Revista  de  Filosofia.  XI:43. — Para  una  moral  de  la 
vida  fantdstica,  Salvador  Manero  Mahero;  Los  com- 
ponentes  del  hombre  a  la  luz  de  la  muerte  y  de  la 
resurreccion,  Antonio  Alvarez  dc  Linera;  Mensaje  y 
sentido  de  la  filosofia  judeo-medieval,  C.  Ramos-Gil. 

Revista  de  la  Universidad.  XVI:11,  12. — La  verdad 
y  la  paz,  Jose  Vasconcclos;  Funcion  de  la  universidad 
en  la  vida  de  la  reptiblica,  Amilcar  Gomez  Robclo. — 
Rafael  Hcliodoro  Valle,  ct  al.  on  Jose  Marti. 
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Revista  Interamericana  de  Educacion.  IX:63. — “Or- 
^ano  dc  la  Confederacidn  Interamericana  de  Educacidn 
Catolica.” 

Revista  Musical  Chilena.  VIII  ;43. — E.  M.  von  Horn- 
bostel,  Fernando  Ortiz,  et  al.,  on  Afro-Cuban  music; 
La  melodta  hablada  y  la  mtisica  primitiva,  Georg  Her¬ 
zog. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Ctdtura.  XIV:96. — S.  Kcy- 
Ayala,  et  al.  on  Jos^  Marti;  "Puerto  LimSn"  de  Joaquin 
Gutierrez,  Felix  Armando  Nunez;  El  dilema  de  Boli¬ 
var,  Daniel  Guerra  iniguez. 

Studium.  No.  24. — “Gacetilla  bibliogribca  cultural 
mexicana.” 

Sur.  No.  221-222 — Simone  Weil,  matemdtica  de 
Dios,  Andr6  Rousseaux;  Agonia  y  espiritu  de  sintesis, 
Victor  Massuh;  El  gran  desterrado  (Josi  Marti),  Fryda 
Schultz  dc  Mantovani;  Juan  Jose  Sebreli  on  Cesare 
Pavese. 

English 

The  ACLS  Newsletter.  IV: I. — Report  on  the  1953 
annual  meeting  of  the  .American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies. 

The  Adelphi.  XX1X:3. — Edmund  Wilson  Explains 
Himself,  B.  Ifor  Evans;  Massenet,  Winton  Dean; 
Apologia  for  Public  Libraries,  Lionel  R.  McColvin. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XLI:2. — Ibsen 
in  England,  Clarence  R.  Decker. 

The  American  Scholar.  XXII  :3. — An  Atlantic  Cur¬ 
tain?  William  G.  Carlcton;  Emerson’s  Tragic  Sense, 
Stephen  E.  Whicher;  Party  Line  History,  Anatole  G. 
Mazour;  The  Life  and  Death  of  Words,  Dwight  L. 
Bolingcr. 

Americas.  V:4,  5,  6,  7. — Jose  Durand  on  Garcilaso 
dc  la  Vega;  Peggy  Munoz  on  the  Mexican  dancer  Jose 
Limon. — Sergio  Millict  on  the  young  Brazilian  painter 
Arnaldo  Pedroso  d’Horta. — Florcntino  Barbosa  c  Silva 
on  Brazilian  cinema. — Peggy  Munoz  on  the  theater  in 
Mexico;  Imprint  of  Learning.  Why  the  University 
Press?  Harold  W.  Bentley. 

The  Americas.  IX:4. — Franciscan  Art  in  Peru,  Har¬ 
old  E.  Wethey;  The  Contributions  of  Toussaint 
L’Ouverture  to  the  Independence  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics,  1776-1826,  Mary  Aquinas  Hcaly. 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  IV:3. 
— Report  on  the  activities  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XIII:  1,  2. — Dostoevsky's  Un¬ 
derground  Man  Takes  Over,  N.  Bryllion  Fagin;  Mod¬ 
ern  Art:  Unfinished  Revolution,  Alfred  Werner. — 
Totalitarianism  and  History,  Bertram  D.  Wolfe. 

Arena.  No.  33. — James  Boyer  May’s  literary  letter 
from  the  U.  S.  A.;  Writing  in  New  Zealand,  Margaret 
Robinson. 

The  Armenian  Review.  VI  :1. — Reuben  Darbinian 
in  memoriam  Rouben  Der  Minassian;  Nona  Balakian 
on  the  poetess  Eleeza  Hadian. 


The  Aryan  Path.  XXIV:3,  4,  5. — Voice  and  Per¬ 
sonality,  L.  A.  G.  Strong;  Intelligence  Tests  and  Moral 
Worth,  Elizabeth  Cross;  The  [Indian]  Language 
Question,  Samir  Kanta  Gupta. — Literature  and  Free¬ 
dom,  R.  M.  Fox;  Neville  Braybrooke  in  memoriam 
George  Santayana;  Comparative  Philosophy  (1),  Karl 
H.  Potter. — The  Visionary  Landscape.  Indo-European 
Imagery  and  Symbolism  in  Western  Landscape  Art 
(I),  Hannah  M.  Closs;  Potter  cont.;  The  Ideal  of  the 
Open  Society,  M.  A.  Venkata  Rao. 

Asia.  11:8. — Towards  the  Unification  of  the  Chinese 
Language,  Lo-Hoai;  Khalil  Gibran — Design  in  Life, 
R.  T.  Shahani;  India’s  Culture  Abroad,  Asha  Dhar; 
The  Evolution  of  Buddhist  Thought  (II),  J.  A.  Mar- 
tinie. 

The  Austrovert.  No.  9. — A  Melbourne  quarterly  of 
literary  information. 

The  B.  B.  C.  Quarterly.  VIII  :1. — The  Unscripted 
Discussion,  Nigel  Balchin;  Harman  Grisewood  on  the 
Third  Programme;  Broadcasting  and  the  Visual  Arts, 
R.  Furneaux  Jordan;  The  Future  of  Television:  As  a 
Critic  Sees  It,  Maurice  Wiggin. 

Blackiriars.  XXXIV  :397,  398,  399.— Helen  Parry 
Eden  on  Francis  Thompson  and  Wilfrid  Mcyncll. — 
The  Enigma  of  Simone  Weil,  Bede  Griffiths,  O.  S.  B. — 
Modes  of  Thought  in  Primitive  Society,  Godfrey  Licn- 
hardt;  Nuclear  Physics  and  Philsophy,  John  Baptist 
Reeves,  O.  P. 

The  Blue  Vulture.  January,  April-Junc  1953. — “A 
Satirical  Review,”  being  also  “A  Voice  of  Florida  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  land  of  sunshine  and  rain  and  mos¬ 
quitoes.” 

Books  of  the  Month.  LXVIII:4,  5,  6. — Organ  of  the 
British  Book  Centre,  featuring  book  reviews  and  lit¬ 
erary  information. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Slavic  and  East  European  Languages.  X:3. — Interpret¬ 
ing  Chekhov  to  American  Students,  Frances  dc  Graaff; 
Russian  Studies  in  the  United  States,  Dimitri  von 
Mohrcnschildt;  The  Polish  "Mloda  Polska’’  and  the 
Ukrainian  "Moloda  Muza,’’  Wasyl  Lew. 

the  California  quarterly.  11:3. — The  Role  of  the 
Prophet  in  the  Modern  World,  George  Abbe;  Literate 
China,  Hugh  Hardyman. 

The  Cambridge  Journal.  VI  :6,  7,  8. — History  and  Its 
Significance,  R.  G.  Bury;  Can  Homer  be  Translated? 
H.  W.  Jones;  Stravinsky  and  the  Problems  of  Twen¬ 
tieth-Century  Music,  Ronald  Taylor. — Dryden’s 
Drudging,  Edwin  Morgan. — The  Roots  of  the  Spanish 
Dilemma,  A.  A.  Parker;  Stephen  Duck’-  The  Wiltshire 
Phenomenon,  1705-1756,  R.  G.  Furnival. 

The  Chicago  Jewish  Forum.  XI :4. — The  Art  of 
Jacob  Epstein,  Alfred  Werner;  Henry  Harland  and  the 
Jewish  Press,  Marvin  Magalancr. 

Christian  News-Letter.  1:2. — Religious  and  public 
questions. 

Confluence.  11:1,  2. — “An  International  Forum.” 
Part  I  of  symposium  The  Diffusion  of  Ideologies,  with 
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title  article  by  Raymond  Aron.  Of  especial  interest  to 
B.  A.  readers:  Tensions  in  Indonesian  Life  and  Cul¬ 
ture,  S.  Takdir  Alisjahbana;  The  American  Novel  and 
Italian  Fiction,  Bruno  Fonzi;  Part  II  of  symposium 
The  Media  of  Mass  Communication,  with  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Eric  Weil,  John  Lowe,  David  White,  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  and  Reuel  Denney. — Part  II  of  The  Dif¬ 
fusion  of  Ideologies,  with  articles  by  Raymond  Aron, 
Balkrishna  Gokhale  (The  Crisis  of  the  Indian  Spirit), 
•Alberto  Moravia  (Communism  and  Art),  Max  Beloff, 
Karl  Bednarik,  George  S.  Pettee,  J.  K.  Galbraith,  Byron 
I>xter,  James  Burnham. 

Contact.  No.  7. — Triennial  “international  magazine 
of  poetry”  issued  from  Toronto. 

Courier.  VI :6. — UNESCO  publication  on  books  and 
libraries. 

Cross  Currents.  111:2,  3. — Europe  and  the  Amen- 
cans,  Eugen  Kogon  &  Walter  Dirks;  Hinduism  and 
Christian  Thought,  Emile  Gathier;  Towards  a  Theory 
of  the  Catholic  Intellectual,  Pedro  Lain  Entralgo; 
Philosophy  of  History  or  Theology  of  History?  Roger 
Mehl. — Are  There  Moral  Heresies?  Jacques  Leclerq. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXIII:!. — Education  for 
Living,  Robert  C.  Wallace;  Is  Teaching  a  Profession? 
David  Earle  Lewis;  Leslie  Stephen’s  Daughter  (Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf),  Hilda  Ridley. 

The  Deer  and  Dachshund.  No.  •!. — Letters  of  James 
Franklin  Lewis  to  Scott  Greer. 

Diogenes.  No.  2. — Pier  a  della  Francesca — Seurat — 
(iris,  Lionello  Venturi;  The  Religious  Factor  in  Human 
Geography:  Its  Force  and  Its  Limits,  Pierre  Deffon- 
taines;  Indian  Studies  in  1952,  Louis  Renou;  Pano¬ 
rama  of  Ethnology  1950-1952,  Claude  Levi-Strauss. 

Drama.  No.  29. — The  Costume  of  the  Masque, 
James  Laver;  Ritual  and  Drama,  Anne  Ridler;  Clifford 
Bax  on  Noel  Coward. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XX1X:2. — The  Offence  of 
Poetry,  C.  R.  B.  Combcllack;  Gerald  Griffin’s  "The 
Collegians,"  Donald  Davie;  Ulick  O’Connor  on  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn. 

East  and  West.  IV:  1. — The  Demoniacal  in  the  Far 
East,  Giuseppe  Tucci;  Modern  Religious  Trends  in  Is¬ 
lam,  Alessandro  Bausani;  Revivalism  in  Indian  Art, 
S.  Raman. 

Eastern  World.  VII:3,  4,  5,  6. — Articles  and  book 
reviews  pertaining  to  the  Far  East. 

English.  IX:52. — Robert  Browning:  A  Portrait  Chal¬ 
lenged,  Henry  Charles  Duffin;  The  Poetry  of  Andrew 
Young,  Ralph  Lawrence. 

Epoch.  V:2. — “A  (Quarterly  of  Contemporary  Lit¬ 
erature,”  featuring  short  stories  and  verse. 

The  European.  1953:1,  2,  3. — Marcel  Proust  in  "fean 
Santeuil,"  Henri  Gilbert;  Immoral  Booths,  Desmond 
Stewart;  Malting  Men  and  Heroes,  A.  J.  Neame;  Dr. 
Leavis  or  Mr.  Pound?  Denis  Goacher. — Review  of 
Cyril  Connolly’s  The  Missing  Diplomats;  Blacl(  and 
Blue.  A  Study  in  the  Catholic  Novel,  A.  J.  Neame;  eds. 


on  Erich  Heller’s  The  Disinherited  Mtnd;  The  Theatre 
in  Paris  (on  plays  by  Aymi,  Bernanos  and  Hoch- 
walder),  Jacques  Brousse. — A  New  Puritanism  (on  the 
novels  of  Graham  Greene  and  Evelyn  Waugh), 
Nicholas  Mosley;  Laurence  Dunning  on  Chaplin’s 
Limelight. 

Experiment.  VI  :4. — “A  f^artcrly  of  New  Poetry.” 

The  Fortnightly.  Nos.  1036,  1037,  1038. — Old  and 
New  Witch-Hunting,  Pennethorne  Hughes;  Longinus 
and  Our  Failure  of  Nerve,  A.  N.  Gilkes;  The  Per¬ 
sonality  of  Dich,ens,  Richard  Church. — J.  F.  Burnet  on 
Caroline  Bowles. — As  Others  See  America,  Dorothy 
Thompson;  Communists  in  School,  Smart  Maclure; 
Philip  Mairet  on  Patrick  Geddes. 

Four  Winds.  1:2-3. — “To  those  who  dream  but  have 
never  created;/  to  those  who  create  but  have  never 
been  heard;/  to  those  who  are  heard  and  are  yet  creat¬ 
ing — /  this  magazine  is  dedicated.” 

Freedom  First,  Nos.  10,  11,  12. — On  Academic 
Freedom,  G.  D.  Parikh. — The  Intelligentsia  in  Modern 
Society  (discussion  between  Francois  Bondy  and  Japa¬ 
nese  intellectuals). — Indoctrination  and  Academic 
Freedom,  Sidney  Hook. 

Here  and  Now.  III:5. — “New  Zealand’s  Independent 
Monthly  Review,”  The  Breakdown  of  International 
Communications,  Richard  H.  T.  Thompson. 

The  Hibbert  Journal.  LI:202. — Can  a  Religious 
Philosophy  Be  Scientific?  N.  O.  Lossky;  Is  There  a 
Metaphysic  of  History?  Emile  de  Groot;  Marxism  and 
Religion,  H.  B.  M.iyo;  Schweitzer  and  Radhakrishnan: 
A  Comparison  (I),  C.  W.  M.  Gell. 

The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review. 
XXXIII:  1. — Bartolome  de  Las  Casas:  An  Essay  in 
Hagiography  and  Historiography,  Lewis  Hanke. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  VI:2,  3,  4. — Up-to-the- 
minute  reports  on  happenings  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Latin  America. 

The  Hudson  Review.  VI;2. — Shal^espeare  at  Thirty, 
John  Berryman;  Beddoes:  The  Masl^  of  Parody,  Louis 
O.  Coxe;  Verdi’s  "Otello,"  or  Shakespeare  Explained, 
Joseph  Kerman;  A  New  Writer:  The  Marquis  de  Sade, 
E.  S.  Seldon. 

The  Humanist.  XIII:1,  2. — Humanism  as  a  World- 
Unifying  Force,  Hamilton  Fyfe;  The  Right  to  Under¬ 
stand,  Gerald  Wendt;  Grundtvig  as  a  Scandinavian 
Precursor  of  Humanism,  Llewellyn  Jones. — Naturalis¬ 
tic  Humanism:  A  Frameworl^  for  Belief  and  -Values, 
Roy  Wood  Sellars;  The  Humanist  Manifesto:  Twenty 
Years  After,  followed  by  comments. 

India  and  Israel.  V;9,  April  1953. — Some  Miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  the  Hindu  Caste  System,  P.  Chenchiah. 
— Special  Independence  Issue. 

The  Indian  P.  E.  N.  XIX:3,  4,  5. — Various  items 
on  literary  activities  in  India  and  abroad. 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  S’  Art  Criticism.  XI :3,  4. 
— The  Masochistic  Rebel  in  Recent  German  Literature, 
Peter  Heller;  Walter  Pater  and  the  Flux,  Milton  Mill- 
hauser;  Historical  Periods,  George  Boas;  Is  Non-Ob¬ 
jective  Art  Superficial?  Stephen  C.  Pepper;  Aesthetic 
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Models  and  the  Enjoyment  of  Art,  Henry  David  Aiken. 
— A  Structural  Classification  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Charles 
Lalo;  Problems  of  Structure  in  Some  Relations  between 
the  Visual  Arts  and  Music,  Wolfgang  Stechow;  Corre¬ 
spondence  between  Music  and  the  Sister  Arts,  Accord¬ 
ing  to  18th-Century  Aesthetic  Theory,  Herbert  M. 
Schueller;  The  Beginnings  of  I’ Art  pour  TArt,  John 
Wilcox;  Leda,  Twice  Assaulted,  Jane  Davidson  Reid; 
The  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  in  Painting  and  Writing, 
Carlette  Engel  de  Janosi;  Aesthetics  and  the  Artist, 
Thomas  Munro. 

Judaism.  11:2. — The  Nature  of  Man  in  the  fudeo- 
Christian  Tradition,  Robert  Gordis;  The  Self  and  the 
Other  in  Rabbinic  Ethics,  Chaim  W.  Rcincs;  Judaism — 
the  Traditional,  Existentialist  and  Humanist  Approach, 
Felix  Eckstein;  Kierk^egaard  and  Rabbinic  Judaism, 
Marvin  Fox. 

Mean  jin.  XII:1. — The  Poetry  of  Franas  Webb,  Vin¬ 
cent  Buckley;  R.  T.  Sussex  on  Jean  Anouilh;  The  Art 
of  FauH^ner’s  Fiction,  Charles  I.  Glicksberg;  Roads  to 
Freedom,  Elizabeth  Vassilieff;  How  to  Criticize  a 
Poem,  Theodore  Spencer. 

Merlin.  1:3. — Revolt  and  Revolution  (on  the  Sartre- 
Camus  controversy),  Richard  Seaver. 

The  Middle  East  Journal.  VII  :2. — Cultural  Factors 
in  Social  Dynamics  in  the  Near  East,  E.  A.  Speiser; 
Modern  Hebrew  Literature  of  Israel,  Judd  L.  Teller. 

Modern  Philology.  L:4. — Hannibal  S.  Noce  in  me- 
moriam  Giuseppe  Antonio  Borgese;  The  Character  of 
Gauvain  in  the  Romances  of  Chretian  de  Troyes,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Nitze;  Milton’s  Critical  Use  of  Historical 
Sources:  An  Illustration,  Ernest  Sirluck;  The  Meanings 
of  "Myth"  in  Modern  Criticism,  Wallace  W.  Douglas; 
Victorian  Bibliography  for  1952,  Austin  Wright. 

The  Modern  Quarterly.  VIII :3. — "The  Holy  War" 
and  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,”  Alick  West;  A.  J.  Toyn¬ 
bee’s  Reith  Lectures,  Rodney  Hilton. 

The  Month.  IX:4,  5. — Wordsworth  and  Nature 
Mysticism,  Katharine  Chorley;  The  Ghost  in  "Ham¬ 
let":  Pagan  or  Christian?  I.  J.  Semper. — Articles  and 
notes  on  the  tradition  of  the  British  monarchy  and  the 
coronation. 

Music  and  Letters.  XXXI V:3. — Morley  and  "The 
Triumphs  of  Oriana,”  Joseph  Kerman;  The  Text  of 
Beethoven’s  Letters,  Emily  Anderson;  Uszt:  A  For¬ 
gotten  Romance,  Friedrich  Schnapp. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXIII:  1. — Self-Analysis, 
Ernst  Krenek;  Early  New  Mexican  Art,  E.  Boyd,  Ro¬ 
land  F.  Dickey;  Charlie  Chaplin,  or  the  Absurdity  of 
Scenery,  Gilbert  Neiman;  In  Search  of  Emily  Dicl{in- 
son,  Myron  Ochshorn. 

Nightwatchman.  No.  5. — Poetry  and  journal  ex¬ 
tracts. 

The  Norseman.  XI :2,  3. — Holberg  and  Bergen, 
Harald  Beyer. — Ragnvald  Skrede  on  Tarjei  Vesaas. 

Northern  Review.  VI  :1. — “Of  Writing  and  the  Arts 
in  Canada.”  A  Note  on  Roy  Campbell,  John  Suther¬ 
land;  Poets  in  Dogtown,  W.  W.  E.  Ross. 


The  Pacific  Spectator.  VII :2. — "Values":  In  Defense 
of  the  Humanities,  William  A.  Nitze;  John  Dewey — 
the  Last  Protestant,  Robert  E.  Fitch. 

The  Paris  Review.  No.  2. — Jean  le  Marchand  inter¬ 
views  Francois  Mauriac;  Eugene  Walter  on  ballet  in 
Paris;  Henri  de  la  Grange  on  music  in  Paris;  Jerome 
Mellquist  on  Cubism. 

Partisan  Review.  XX :3. — The  Russian  Formalist 
Movement,  Victor  Erlich;  European  Anti-American¬ 
ism,  Ludwig  Marcuse;  Elizabeth  Hardwick  on  Simone 
de  Beauvoir’s  The  Second  Sex. 

The  Personalist.  XXXI V:2,  3. — Maine  de  Biran  on 
Psychology  and  Metaphysics,  Gerard  Hinrichs;  Faith 
and  Critical  Thought,  Bernard  E.  Mcland;  Personalism 
and  Poetic  Vision,  Howard  Davis  Spoerl;  Tragedy  as 
Moral  Action,  William  G.  McCollom. — Tillich  and 
Marcel:  Theistic  Existentialists,  Daniel  S.  Robinson; 
The  Rise  of  French  Personalism,  Juliette  Carnus,  Mon¬ 
taigne  and  Modern  Philosophy,  Edgar  H.  Henderson. 

Poetry.  LXXX1I:3. — The  Chicago  Critics:  Yes  and 
Perhaps  (IV,  V),  Martin  J.  Svaglic. 

Quarterly  Review  of  Literature.  VII  :2. — Poems  by 
E.  E.  Cummings,  George  Seferis,  Ann  Adams,  George 
W.  Nitchie;  prose  offerings  by  George  P.  Elliott, 
Atsushi  Nakajima. 

Queen’s  Quarterly.  LX:1. — On  Professing  Philoso¬ 
phy,  A.  R.  C.  Duncan;  Salvaging  Our  Indian  Lan¬ 
guages,  Miriam  Chapin;  Science  in  Antiquity,  H.  A. 
Elliott. 

Recurrence.  111:12. — “A  Ouarterly  of  Rhyme.” 

The  Review  of  Religions.  XLVILl,  2,  3. — Organ  of 
the  Ahmadiyya  Movement,  issued  from  Rabwah  (Pun¬ 
jab),  Pakistan. 

The  Russian  Review.  XII :2. — George  Ivask  in  me- 
moriam  George  Fedotov  (1886-1951);  Boris  Zaitsev — 
the  Humanist,  Leonid  1.  Strakhovsky;  Russian  Area 
Studies  and  Research  since  World  War  II,  Dimitri  von 
Mohrenschildt;  C.  Bradford  Welles  in  memoriam 
Michael  Ivanovich  Rostovtzeff  (1870-1952), 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXV:2. — Alexander  Pope  and 
Icelandic  Literature,  Richard  Beck;  Par  Lager l{vist  and 
the  Ancient  Greek.  Drama,  Joran  Mjoberg. 

Science  &  Society.  XVII  :2,  3. — The  Social  Content 
of  Science  Fiction,  Oscar  Shaftel. — Utopias  Yesterday 
and  Today,  A.  L.  Morton. 

Shenandoah.  IV:  1. — Joyce’s  Anti-Selves,  Hugh  Ken¬ 
ner;  Robie  Macauley  on  Ford  Madox  Ford  as  teacher; 
Fred  Bornhauser  on  Ford  as  art  critic. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LII:3. — A  Historian’s 
Creed  for  Our  Time,  Hans  Kohn;  Definition  in  Con¬ 
temporary  Poetry,  Everett  A.  Gillis;  “The  Dynasts" 
and  "Paradise  Lost,”  Harold  Orel;  Hermann  Hesse, 
Alfred  Werner;  /.  Jend  Tersdnszky,  Writer  of  Picares¬ 
que  Stories,  Joseph  Remenyi;  Mark  Twain  Looks  at 
Europe,  Arthur  L.  Scott;  The  Shorter  Fiction  of  Her¬ 
man  Melville,  Charles  G.  Hoffmann;  Henry  B.  Fuller: 
Friend  of  Howells,  Donald  M.  Murray. 
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Southwest  Review.  XXXVIII  :3. — Art  for  Art’s  Sak^e, 
Albert  Gucrard;  Katherine  Mansfield:  The  Ending, 
Paul  Dinkins;  The  Lost  Generation  of  Literature, 
Charles  I.  Glicksberg;  The  Spoon  River  Poet,  |ohn  T. 
Flanagan;  Impression  of  John  Gould  Fletcher,  Nor- 
rcys  Jephson  O’Connor;  Is  Science  Fiction  Subversive? 
Margaret  L.  Hartley. 

Stand.  No.  4. — “Little  magazine”  issued  from  Lon¬ 
don,  featuring  verse,  short  stories,  portraits  and  book 
reviews. 

Thought.  XXVIII  :1 08.— TAe  University  and  the 
International  Community,  Alceu  Amoroso  Lima; 
fames  Joyce:  Trivial  and  Quadrivial,  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan. 

Trace.  No.  4. — Little  Magazines  and  Tyranny,  Law¬ 
rence  Barth. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  IX:1. — Volodymyr  Si- 
chynsky  in  memoriam  Vasyl  Krychevsky;  Depth  of 
Soul  or  Doctrinaire  Fanaticism,  Nicholas  D.  Chubaty. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Book  Review.  IX:  1. — 
Descriptive  information  and  appraisal  of  selected  U.  S. 
books  considered  “contributions  to  the  sum  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience.” 

Variegation.  VIII :30. — “A  Free  Verse  Quarterly.” 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXIX:2. — Toward 
an  American  Philosophy,  Adrienne  Koch;  The  Mo¬ 
ravian  Muse,  Thomas  G.  Bergin;  Boswell’s  First  Lon¬ 
don  Visit,  Andrew  G.  Hoover. 

Western  Review.  XVII  :3. — Gottfried  Benn:  German 
Poet,  Edgar  Lohner;  The  Brothers  Karamazov  or  The 
Downfall  of  Europe.  Thoughts  on  Reading  Dostoevsky, 
Hermann  Hesse;  Rimbaud  as  Mystic,  Wallace  Fowlie. 

World  Review.  Nos.  49,  50. — Author  and  Agent,  by 
an  author’s  agent;  The  Metamorphosis  of  the  Gods, 
Andre  Malraux;  Van  Gogh  in  England,  Michael  Ross. 
— Special  section.  From  the  Golden  Land  (a  study  of 
Mexican  art  and  history). 

Tale  French  Studies.  No.  II. — On  Eros,  Variations 
on  an  Old  Theme.  The  Author  and  Love,  Yvon  Bela- 
val;  Eros  and  Restif,  Marc  Chadourne;  The  SEXpres- 
sive  "S”  in  Sade  and  Sartre,  Robert  E.  Taylor;  Love 
and  Myth  in  "Les  liaisons  dangereuses ,"  E.  Sculley 
Hudon;  Stendhal,  Analyst  or  Amorist?  Victor  H. 
Brombert;  The  Role  of  Eroticism  in  Malraux’s  Fiction, 
Rene  Girard;  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Eroticism:  concern¬ 
ing  “Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover,"  Andre  Malraux;  Mal- 
larme  and  the  “Chimeres,”  Madeleine  M.  Smith;  Way 
of  Flesh,  Robert  Champigny;  Love  and  Time:  The 
Erotic  Imagery  of  Marcel  Proust,  Charles  N.  Clark; 
Valery  Larbaud:  The  Two  Traditions  of  Eros,  Melvin 
Friedman;  Saint-John  Perse  and  the  Fertile  Woman, 
Jacques  Charpier;  Marriage  vs.  Love  in  the  World  of 
Giraudoux,  Georges  May. 

Various  Languages 

Minerva.  1:1,  2,  3,  4-5,  6,  7,  8. — “Interacademiaal 
tijdschrift  voor  Nederlandse  en  Vlaamse  studenten.” 
J.  P.  Matthijsse  on  Andre  Chamson’s  La  neige  et  la 


fleur. — Over  critiek  (I),  H.  J.  A.  Hofland. — Holland 
cont. — Eb  en  vloed  aan  Java’s  literatuurstrand ,  R. 
Slamet  Roosman. — H.  L.  Leflelaar  on  Albert  Besnard. 
— J.  R.  Hellemans  on  Hubert  Lampo’s  Cauda  met 
Irene;  Nijhoff  over  zijn  methode,  H.  L.  Leffelaar. — 
Thomas  Steams  Eliot  als  Pilgrim  (I),  B.  J.  van  Tent. 

De  Distel.  11:5. — “Internationaal  bibliographisch 
tijdschrift.” 

De  Periscoop.  111:5,  6,  7,  8. — A.  Dhoeve  in  me¬ 
moriam  Martinus  Nijhoff. — Willem  Enzinck  on  Max 
Picard. — A.  Dhoeve  on  Albert  Camus;  symposium 
Lezen  de  Vlaamse  intellectuelen  poezie?  Welkc? — De 
dichter  Daan  Boens  zestig,  Luc  Uytendaele;  De  heden- 
daagse  Spaanse  romankunst,  Pedro  del  Rey. 

Ldtohatdr.  IV:  1,  2,  3. — Mdricz  Zsigmondrol,  Laszlu 
Cs.  Szabo;  Az  50  eves  Illyes  Gyula,  Imre  Vimos. — 
Ket  varoskep,  Zoltan  Szabo;  T.  S.  Eliot,  Jozsef 
Remenyi. — Zoltan  Koddly,  Sandor  Veress;  Pdrist 
naplojegyzetek,  Laszlo  Cs.  Szabo;  Reinhardt,  Arthur 
Bardos. 

Filosofia.  IV:2. — Cbmpiti  della  filosofia,  N.  Bobbio, 
N.  Abbagnano,  A.  Guzzo;  Stile,  materia  e  contenuto 
nell’arte,  Luigi  Pareyson;  L'Epicureismo  e  il  bene, 
Romano  Amerio;  Quattrocento,  A.  Guzzo;  Bertrando 
Spaventa  a  Torino,  Armando  Plebe. 

il  giornale  letterario.  VI :3,  5. — Guido  Marta  on  Gia- 
cinto  Gallina;  Aldo  Schiavoni  on  Italian  art;  Giuseppe 
Spina  on  the  formation  of  a  permanent  theatrical  com¬ 
pany  in  Italy;  A.  P.  Piraccini  on  Giovanni  Pascoli. — 
Luigi  de  Mucci  on  the  Premio  Venezia;  Poeti  sardi  e 
siculi,  Salvatore  Cabras  &  Arturo  Alcaro. 

L’ltalia  Che  Scrive. — XXXVI :2-3. — Croce  bibliofilo, 
Dora  Marra;  “Cose  viste"  di  Ojetti,  Giuseppe  Mor- 
mino;  Filosofi  che  scompaiono.  Franco  Cafaro. 

Il  Mulino.  11:2,  3,  4,  5. — Pier  Luigi  Contessi  on 
Pablo  Neruda;  Dante  e  Balzac,  Gian  Luigi  Rosa;  7 
settimanali  umoristici,  Nello  Ajello. — Letteratura  vit- 
toriniana  e  communismo,  Nello  Ajello;  L’opera  d’arte 
come  esperienza  spirttuale,  Enzo  Calani;  Giorgio  Pul- 
lini  on  Eduardo  De  Filippo. — Filosofi  a  congresso, 
Antonio  Santucci;  Lo  spettacolo  di  Pandolfi,  Luigi 
Amirante;  /  progressi  della  letteratura  sovietica,  eds. — 
Dichiarazione  di  voto.  Pier  Luigi  Contessi;  Il  mito  dei 
primitivi  (I),  Nicola  Matteucci;  Francesco  Milan!  on 
Giorgio  del  Vecchio. 

Paragone.  IV:37,  38,  39,  40. — Alessandro  Parronchi 
on  Andrea  Lippi;  Les  primitifis  mediterraneens,  Ferdi- 
nando  Bologna. — L’Idea  della  Chartreuse,  Luigi  Mag- 
nani;  Storia  e  ragioni  del  “romanzo  rosa,”  Anna  Band. 
— La  prosa  del  Lanzi,  Ferruccio  Ulivi;  Carlo  Ceresa, 
ritrattista,  G.  Testori;  Fiorella  Sricchia  on  Giovanni 
Martinelli;  Bianca  Mori  on  Osvaldo  Monti. — Settecento 
minore,  Ferruccio  Ulivi;  A.  Parronchi  on  Ungaretti’s 
Monologhetto;  G.  Spagnoletti  on  fifty  years  of  poesia 
govoniana. 

Rinascita  Artistica.  VII :6. — “Rivista  internazionale 
di  letteratura  e  d’arte.”  Omaggio  mondiale  a  Ltonello 
Fiumi,  212  testimonianze  e  messaggi  di  46  paesi. 

vita  e  pensiero.  XXXVI  :3,  4. — Benedetto  Croce  e  la 
libertb,  Mons.  F.  Olgiati;  Romanzieri:  Bacchelli  e  De 
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Cespedes,  Francesco  Casnati. — Valore  religioso  della 
cultura,  Ezio  Franccschini;  Della  " Consolazione  delle 
scritture,"  P.  Giovanni  Rinaldi;  Un  centenario:  Moby 
Dick,,  M.  Camilucci;  Robert  Perroud  on  Michel  Mohrt’s 
l^s  nomades;  Giovanni  Barra  on  Peter  Wust. 

Vinduet.  VII :2. — Bpk.enes  Revolttsjon,  David  Demp¬ 
sey;  Thomas  Mann  i  Norge,  Peter  Magnus;  Irland  etter 
Teats  (translated  from  B.A.  26:4),  Sean  O’Faoliin; 
Sisyfos,  Dr.  Rieux  og  Opprpreren.  En  linje  i  Camus’ 
forfatterskap,  Asbj0rn  Aarnes;  Europas  tro  pi  Ameri- 
kansk  litteratur.  Perry  Miller;  Prohlemet  pornografi, 
J0rund  Mannsaker. 

Kultura.  4/66,  5/67,  IV-ty  Numer  krajowy,  6/68. 
— Opinia  emigraeji,  J.  Mieroszewski;  Wojna  psycho- 
logiezna,  A.  Kawalkowski;  Marian  Pankowski  on  the 
influence  of  certain  modern  French  poets  on  contempo¬ 
rary  poetry;  Jan  Ulatowski  on  the  esthetic  conceptions 
of  Malraux,  Husserl  and  Roman  Ingarden. —  Jose 
Ferrater  Mora  on  J.  Lukasiewicz  and  Father  I.  M. 
Bochenski,  O.  P.;  Jan  Ulatowski  on  modern  art; 
Czeslaw  Milosz  compares  Iwaskiewicz’s  Matha  foanna 
do  Aniolow  with  Aldous  Huxley’s  The  Devils  of  Lou- 
dun:  Edouard  Roditi  on  writers  in  East  Germany. — 
Number  devoted  to  factors  influencing  Polish  economy. 
— Witold  Gombrowicz  on  Sienkiewicz;  Literatura  na 
emigraeji,  Michal  Sambor;  Jan  Ulatowski  on  Boleslaw 
Micihski  and  Czeslaw  Milosz;  Roman  Jakobson  on 
Czech  influence  in  medieval  Polish  literature;  Jan 
Holcman  on  Chopin’s  influence  on  modern  composers; 
Karl  Jaspers  on  Milosz’s  La  pensee  captive. 

Gazeta  Literdria.  1:6-7,  8. — O  Fado,  can-do  na- 
cional,  Matos  Sequeira;  A  morte  de  Graciliano  Ramos, 
Ramos  de  Almeida;  Antonio  Machado,  Carlos  F.  Bar- 
roso;  A  fisionomia  espiritual  do  Porto — Leonardo 
Coimbra  et  Teixeira  de  Pascoaes,  Sant’.\nna  Diomsio. 
— Aventino  in  memoriam  Augusto  Porto;  O  Homem 
Contempordneo  na  Filosofia,  Vieira  de  Almeida;  eds. 
in  memoriam  Rachilde  and  Professor  Georges  Le 
Gentil. 

Revista  de  Historia.  IV':  13. — Fontes  quatrocentistas 
para  a  geografia  e  economia  do  Saara  e  Guine,  Vitorino 
de  Magalhaes  Godinho;  Jose  Tortbio  Medina,  o  his- 
toriador  da  America,  Rozendo  Sampaio  Garcia. 

OC.  X:17. — Raport  literari,  Felix  Castan. 

Biblioteksbladet.  XXXVIII  :3,  4. — Articles  on  library 
problems;  book  reviews  intended  for  librarians. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXII:4,  5,  6. — Ibsen  pi  Den  grona  on, 
Jan  Setterquist;  Lennart  josephson  on  Eugene  O’Neill; 
De  portugisiska  breven,  Lisa  Matthias. — Bo  Lindwall 
on  the  painter  Carl  Larsson;  Ernst  Alker  on  problems 
of  contemporary  German  literature;  Olav  Gurvin  on 
the  composer  Fartein  Valen;  Peter  Hallberg  on  Hall- 
dor  Laxness's  novel  Gerpla. — Avantgardistisk  tysk 
samtidslitteratur,  Guenter  Klingmann;  Dansk  Uttera- 
turkritik,-  Jens  Kistrup;  Kil  och  hti^gor:  poesi  och 
prosa,  Lars  Backstrom. 

Multi'lingual 

Adam  International  Review.  XX:227-228,  229-230. 
— Those  Blissful  French,  ed.;  La  crise  de  la  langue 
fran^aise  dans  le  monde,  Andre  Siegfried;  D.  FI.  Law¬ 


rence — A  Study  (1),  Peter  Wood. — Alas,  Victor  Hugo! 
ed.;  La  nouvelle  bataille  d’Hernani,  Jean-Jacques  Ber¬ 
nard;  English  Versions  of  Victor  Hugo’s  Plays,  Victor 
Bowlcy. 

The  American-German  Review.  XIX:4,  5. — An¬ 
nette’s  (von  Droste-Hulshoff]  Fiirstenhausle,  Gertrude 
Kroger;  Bibliography,  Americana  Germanica,  1952, 
Dieter  Cunz,  et  al. — Gettysburg  College  Goethe  Al¬ 
bum,  William  K.  Sundermeycr;  Berthold  Kraus, 
Prairie  Actor  and  Writer,  Theodore  Schreiber. 

Annales  U niversitatis  Saraviensis  (Philosophie — 
Lettres).  1:1,  2,  3,  4. — G.  Roller  on  Hermann  Hesse’s 
Das  Glasperlenspiel;  Ciceron,  Hobbes  et  Montesquieu, 
Paul  DimofI;  Valery  et  Sainte-Beuve,  M.  Beniol;  Les 
methodes  d’invention  de  Lichtenberg  et  de  Valery, 
.Vlbert  Schneider. — Platons  Dialog  "Euthyphron,” 
Rudolf  Stark;  Le  manuscrit  de  Guiot  entre  Chretien  de 
Troyes  et  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Istvan  Frank. — 
Werte  and  Mangel  der  Existenzphilosophie,  Bela  von 
Brandenstein;  Padagogik  ols  Wissenschaft  und  als 
philosophische  Disziplin,  J.  Derbolav;  Sur  I’univer- 
salite  morale,  Jcan-Rcnc  Vernes. — Zum  Todesbewusst- 
sein  in  Holbeins  Bildnissen,  J.  A.  Schmoll;  L’UNESCO 
et  I’enseignement  europeen,  Ernest  Boesch;  Poesie  et 
langage,  M.  Bemol;  Clare  Viebig  ( 1860-1952),  Albert 
Schneider. 

Atlante.  1:1,  2. — “A  Quarterly  Review  Published  by 
the  Hispanic  and  Luso-Brazilian  Councils.”  The  Songs 
of  Gil  Vicente,  C.  M.  Bowra;  Modern  Spanish  Poems. 
I:  Guillen  and  Quevedo  on  Death,  E.  M.  Wilson; 
Panorama  de  la  vida  artistica  en  Buenos  Aires  1952, 
Miguel  Alfredo  Olivera. — English  Seventeenth-Cen¬ 
tury  Interpretations  of  Spanish  Literature,  P.  E.  Rus¬ 
sell;  Sobre  la  veta  fantdstica  en  la  obra  de  GaldSs.  (1), 
Carlos  Claveria;  Reginald  F.  Brown  in  memoriam  E. 
Allison  Peers. 

Avante.  1:6,  7,  8. — Enrique  Gonzalez  Martinez,  Ro¬ 
man  Sevilla. — Los  ultimos  dias  de  la  familia  imperial 
de  Rusia,  George  Ypsilanti  de  Moldavia. — Thomas 
Mann:  ^Irresponsable  o  sabio?  Rigoberto  Espinal. 

Comparative  Literature.  V:2. — From  Aristotle  to 
Pseudo- Aristotle,  Bernard  Weinberg;  "Alcestis”  and 
"The  Cocktail  Party,"  Robert  B.  Heilman;  Chinese 
Literature  in  the  Context  of  World  Literature,  James 
Robert  Hightower;  Ulyssean  Qualities  in  Joyce’s  Leo¬ 
pold  Bloom,  W.  B.  Stanford;  Oscar  Levertin:  Swedish 
Critic  of  French  Realism,  Eleanor  E.  Murdock;  Stefan 
George  et  le  symbolisme  fran^ais.  Curt  von  Faber  du 
Faur. 

Culture.  XIV:  1. — Reviews  of  Canadian  and  foreign 
books. 

EOS.  XLV:1. — “Commentarii  Societatis  Philologae 
Polonorum.”  Pindar,  "Pythia"  Vlll,  Josef  Nemec;  De 
Aeschyli  "Heraclidis,"  Stephanus  Srebrny;  De  numero 
histrionum  partiumque  in  comoediis  Plautinis  quaes- 
tiones,  Michael  Swoboda. 

Erasmus.  VI:  1-2,  3-4. — Scholarly  reviews  of 
scholarly  books. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  VI  :2. — Dialogue  in  Novels  and 
Plays,  Charles  Morgan;  Dans  I’ombre  de  la  guerre  (on 
contemporary  British  writing),  L.  Cazamian;  excerpts 
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from  a  hitherto  unpublished  lecture  on  Keats  by  the 
late  Charles  Du  Bos;  A.  Bouc  on  Rupert  Hart-Davis’s 
Hugh  Walpole  biography. 

The  French  Review.  XXVI  :5,  6. — Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary  Number.  Nord  et  midi  dans  les  litres  et 
les  revues,  Alphonse  Roche. — Marie  Noel,  Contempo¬ 
rary  French  Poet,  Sara  Elizabeth  Woodruff;  New 
Light  on  Pascal,  C.  F.  Zeek. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXVI  :2,  3. — Meinecke, 
“Historismus,”  and  the  Cult  of  the  Irrational,  Gerald 
Strauss;  A  Note  on  "Schlemiel,”  Max  Zeldner;  Faust 
in  Germany  in  1951,  William  I.  Schrieber. — Faust’s 
Redemption  in  the  Light  of  Goethe’s  Own  Myth  of 
the  Creation,  E.  T.  Hankamer;  Expression  and  Life  in 
Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal’s  "Die  Beiden,’’  Andrew  O. 
Jaszi;  E.  W.  Eschmann:  The  Indestructible  Myth,  Don¬ 
ald  Heiney;  Wilhelm  Schafer's  "Unterbrochene  Rhein- 
fahrt,’’  Lambert  A.  Shears. 

The  Germanic  Review.  XXVIII  :2. — Goethe,  Calde¬ 
ron,  and  "Faust:  Der  Tragodie  zweiter  Teil,"  Stuart 
Atkins;  Present  Trends  in  American  and  German  Lit¬ 
erary  Criticism,  Ferdinand  Gowa;  German  Literature 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1830-1880.  A  Current 
Bibliography,  Hugo  Bergenthal,  et  al.;  Nihilist  into 
Activist:  Two  Phases  in  the  Development  of  Bertolt 
Brecht,  Peter  Heller. 

Hispania.  XXXVI  :2. — Symposium  Hispanic  Litera¬ 
tures  in  General  Education,  John  E.  Englekirk,  et  al; 
Rafael  Lapesa  in  memoriam  Amado  Alonso;  A  Lyrical 
Decade:  Spain,  1940-1950,  Katherine  Reding  Whit¬ 
more. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXI  ;2. — The  Alleged  Debts  of 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz  to  Bosedn  and  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega  (concl.),  E.  Allison  Peers  (t);  The  Picaresque 
Psychology  of  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  Sherman  Eoff. 

International  House  Quarterly.  XVII:  2. — Guy  Lam¬ 
bert  on  the  University  of  the  Saar;  Leaders,  Thinkjers 
and  Heroes,  Margaret  B.  Fisher. 

Italica.  XXX :2. — The  Latinity  of  Sicily,  J.  A.  Pa¬ 
lermo;  //  "Morgante"  e  I’antiumanesimo  del  Pulci, 
Giulio  Vallese;  A  Decade  of  American  Theatre  in 
Italy:  1940-1950,  Lander  MacClintock. 

Litterair  Paspoort.  VIII :64,  65,  66. — Adriaan  Mor- 
ricn  on  Hermann  Kesten’s  Casanova  biography;  Jac¬ 
ques  den  Haan  on  Henry  Miller;  Henk  Prins  on  Wolf¬ 
gang  Bachler;  Jules  Verne  en  zijn  illustratoren,  C. 
Helling;  W.  H.  Stenfert  Kroese  on  Sean  O’Casey’s 
autobiography;  Bekroond  &  Prijzenswaardig,  Jan  Ver- 
meulen. — Hans  de  Vaal  interviews  Alfred  Chester:  In 
Vrouwengezelschap,  Adriaan  Morricn;  J.  J.  Strating  on 
Jane  Austen;  Jacques  den  Haan  on  American  best 
sellers. — Jacques  den  Haan  on  Gertrude  Stein;  R.  K. 
Broersma-Luomajoki  on  the  Finnish  author  Mika 
Waltari;  Hans  de  Vaal  interviews  Carson  McCullers; 
Dienstbaarheid  van  de  critie^,  Jan  Vermculen. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  XXXVII :4,  5. — 
Semantics  for  Modern  Languages,  Leonard  Shaewitz; 
Function  and  Equipment  of  a  Language  Laboratory, 
Erich  Eichholz;  Intensive  Language  Courses:  Content 
and  Techniques,  Albert  D.  Menut. — Vn  romancier 


fuge  d’un  poete:  Flaubert  et  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Robert 
H.  Cardew;  Ricardo  Gullon,  biSgrafo  y  critico  de 
ecritores  espaholes,  Jerdnimo  Mallo;  The  Role  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Languages  in  a  Liberal  Education,  Yao  Shen. 

Modern  Language  Notes.  LXVIII:4,  5,  6. — Keat’s 
Wailful  Choir  of  Small  Gnats,  Bertram  L.  Woodruff; 
Yeats’s  "The  Cat  and  the  Moon,’’  Carl  Benson. — Dedi¬ 
cated  to  Co-Editor  William  Kurrelmeyer;  notes  on 
Wieland,  Goethe,  friihmittelhochdeutsche  Funde,  M6- 
rike,  Hauptmann,  Icelandic  literature,  Beowulf,  etc. — 
The  Manuscript  Version  of  Apollinaire’s  "Sanglots," 
John  W.  Cameron;  Types  of  Recurring  Similies  in 
Malraux’s  Novels,  G.  O.  Rees;  The  Anagram  in  "Le 
Rouge  et  le  Noir,’’  E.  B.  O.  Borgerhoff;  Zu  Lessings 
Faust,  Heinrich  Schneider;  RiUte’s  "Sonette  an  Or¬ 
pheus’’  and  Max  Dauthendey,  Charles  A.  Bentley. 

Modern  Languages.  XXXIV :2. — La  litterature  fran- 
(aise  depuis  1900,  Marcel  Girard;  German  Literature 
since  1933,  W.  I.  Lucas;  The  Last  Three  Decades  of 
Spanish  Literature,  Reginald  F.  Brown;  The  Place  of 
Literature  in  the  Teaching  of  Literature,  R.  C.  Knight. 

Monatshefte.  XLV:3. — Hundert  Jahre  Tiec^for- 
schung,  Marianne  Thalmann;  Schiller  und  Karl  Philipp 
Moritz,  Rose-Marie  P.  Akselrad;  William  Gilmore 
Simm's  "Helen  Halsey’’  as  the  Source  for  Friedrich 
Gerstdeher’s  "Germels hausen,’’  J.  Wesley  Thomas; 
Willy  Kramps  Uberwindung  der  Heimatl^unst,  Ernst 
Rose. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Canadienne.  11:5. — Litt^ature  et 
morale,  Guy  Sylvestre. 

Panorama.  1:3. — Reprints  of  outstanding  articles 
concerning  inter-American  culture. 

Pen-Prints.  11:1. — Main  section  devoted  to  Italy. 

PMLA.  LXVIII:2,  3 — Cultural  Bases  for  Under¬ 
standing  Literature,  Margaret  Mead;  1952  American 
Bibliography,  Paul  A.  Brown,  et  al. — Hermann  Broch’s 
"Die  Schuldlosen":  An  Approach,  Hermann  J.  Wei- 
gand;  Technique,  Symbol,  and  Theme  in  "Heartbreaks 
House,"  Frederick  P.  W.  McDowell;  Rima’s  Mother, 
Hoxie  N.  Fairchild;  On  the  Structure  of  the  "Urfaust," 
R.  M.  Browning;  The  Humanity  of  Moliere’s  "Dom 
Juan,"  James  Doolitde. 

Quaderni  Ibero-Americani.  Nos.  11,  12,  13. — Eu¬ 
genio  Mele  on  D.  Juan  Francisco  Ibarra;  Oreste  Macri 
on  Vicente  Aleixandre;  La  poesia  catalana-contempo- 
ranea,  Venanzio  Todesco;  Ida  Appendini  in  memoriam 
Xavier  Villurrutia;  I.  F.  in  memoriam  Rafael  Altamira 
y  Crevea;  J.  B.  Moll  in  memoriam  Mossen  Salvador 
Galmcs  i  Sanxo;  P.  B.  in  memoriam  Ramon  Miquel  i 
Planas;  Renzo  Giacheri  on  Jose  Clemente  Orozco. — 
N.  Ponsiglione  on  Rafael  Obligado;  H.  Hatzfeld  on 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz;  G.  M.  B.  in  memoriam  Lucillo 
Ambruzzi  and  Pedro  Salinas;  A.  R.  in  memoriam  Cor- 
rado  Barbagallo;  Los  interpretes  de  Espaha,  Benjamin 
James;  Ruben  Dario  o  el  carnalismo  americano,  Julio 
Ycaza  Tigerino;  Giovanni  M.  Bertini  on  Jose  Cdrcloba. 
— J.  G.  Fucilla  on  Fernando  de  Herrera;  F.  Olivero 
on  Rafael  Alberti’s  Sobre  los  angeles;  G.  Carlo  Rossi 
on  Fernando  Pessoa;  G.  M.  B.  in  memoriam  Amado 
Alonso  and  Benedetto  Croce;  Sergio  Ferraro  on  the 
theory  of  poetic  expression;  M.  Garda  Blanco  on  Una- 
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muno’s  works  in  Italian  translation;  Bernard  Potticr 
on  Castilian  phonology. 

Rassegna  Mediterranea.  VI  :1.  Issue  devoted  to  the 
Accademia  del  Mediterraneo. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  Bibliografta  (Inter-Ameri- 
can  Review  of  Bibliography).  11:3. — Henry  R.  Wag¬ 
ner,  et  al.  on  Jose  Toribio  Medina. 

Revue  de  Utthature  Comparee.  XXVIIrl — Bene¬ 
detto  Croce  et  la  litterature  comparee  en  Italie,  Franco 
Simone;  Harry  Levin  on  comparative  literature  in  the 
U.S.A.;  La  litterature  comparee  en  Allemagne  depuis 
la  fin  de  la  guerre,  Walter  Hollerer;  La  litterature  com¬ 
paree  et  I’histoire  des  idees,  Henri  Roddier;  La  decou- 
verte  de  I'Ecosse  entre  1760  et  1830,  F.  C.  Roe;  Albert 
Krebs  on  Regis  de  Trobriand  and  the  Revue  du  Nou¬ 
veau  Monde. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Phtlosophte.  VII:23-24. — 
Main  section  devotnl  to  Berkeley. 

Rivista  di  Lt!'.er-_y;,  Moderne.  III:4,  IV:  1. — Unga¬ 
retti  e  Mallarm.%  Cutia;  Mario  Gabrieli  on  Par 
Lagerkvist;  Novell/  /  novelistas  etpanolet  1936-1952, 
Francisco  Yndurain;  Dte  vergleichende  Liter  at  uruns- 
senschaft  in  Deutschland,  Walter  Hoellerer;  A.  Pizzo- 
russo  on  Laclos;  M.  Pagnini  on  The  T.  S.  Eliot  Myth. 
— La  storia  letteraria  francete.  Franco  Simone;  Tra¬ 
dition  et  innovation  dans  les  "Pensees"  de  Pascal,  Jean 
Dagens;  Nuove  date  del  "Calendario”  di  Stendhal, 
Carlo  Cordie;  Shal^espeare  and  the  Lomba.'d  Cities, 
John  Draper. 

Romance  Philology.  VI :4,  VII  :1. — Algunos  prob- 
lemas  del  romancero  nuevo,  Jose  F.  Montesinos;  Que- 
vedo’s  Letrilla,  "Flor  que  cantas,  flor  que  vuelas.  .  .  ,” 
Hans  H.  Frankel;  Edwin  S.  Morby  on  Lope  de  Vega’s 
barquillas;  "A  nao  Caterineta"  in  India,  Archer  Tay¬ 
lor. — The  Language  of  Ballads.  Josephine  Miles;  Lope, 
Pinedo,  Some  Child-Actors  and  a  Lion,  Thorton  Wild¬ 
er;  Marcel  Bataillon  on  Lope  de  Vega;  Los  versos  de 
Sor  Juana,  Tomas  Navarro;  Language  History  and 
Historical  Linguistics,  Yakov  Malkiel. 

The  Romanic  Revietv.  XLIV:2. — A  propos  de  la 
"Vie  de  Marianne"  (Lettre  a  M.  Georges  Poulet),  Leo 
Spitzer;  Renan  et  Sainte-Beuve,  Richard  M.  Chad- 
bourne. 

Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musee  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XXXIX:1. — Tobias  Summers  Bibelbiich- 
lein.  Max  Huggler;  Gutenberg  est  bien  le  premier  in- 
tenteur  de  I'imprimerie,  Georges  Dangon;  La  tipo- 
grafia  Veladini  nella  prima  meta  dell ottocento ,  Adri¬ 
ana  Ramelli. 

Ulisse.  VII  :3. — Peristilio  (Della  "Vecchia"  genera- 
zione),  Rodolfo  De  Mattel;  Paul  Val^  et  I' Italie, 
Edmee  de  la  Rouchefoucauld;  Graham  Greene  e  il 
peccato,  Maria  Luisa  Astaldi. 

Vox  Romanica.  XII :2. — In  memoriam  fakpb  fud,  A. 
Steiger;  Vber  einige  alpinlombardische  Eigentiimlich- 
keiten  der  Mesolcina  und  der  Calanca,  K.  Jaberg; 
Zeugnisse  alter  Zweisprachigl^eit  im  Glarnerland,  F. 
Zoph. 


Other  Publications  Regularly  Received 

Allemagne. — The  Amateur  Bool^  Collector. — The 
American  Swedish  Monthly. — The  American  Zionist. 
— Anzeiger  des  Osterreichischen  Buch-,  Kunst-  und 
MusH^alien-handels. — Aufbau  (New  York). —  Die 
Auslese. 

Les  Beaux-Arts. — Bdrsenblatt  fiir  den  deutschen 
Buchhandel  (A). — Boletim  Bibliogrdfico  Brasileiro. — 
Boletim  Geogrdfico. — Das  Buch. — Biichergilde  (Frank¬ 
furt  a.  M.) — Biichergilde  (Zurich). — Le  Bulletin  Fe- 
deraliste. 

Canadian  Author  and  Bookman. — colloquium. — 
Congress  Record. — Congress  Weekly- — Criminalia. 

Dokumente  (Frankfurt  a.  M.). 

Espaha  Libre. — Etre  Libre. — Les  Etudes  Amen- 
caines. — Europa  Archiv. — European  and  Atlantic  Di¬ 
gest. — European  Students’  Mirror. 

Frankfurter  Rundschau. 

The  Gadfly. — Guilde  du  Litre. 

Homo. 

Industry  and  Worker. — Informaciones  de  El  Salva¬ 
dor. — Information  Bulletin  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
— Information  et  Riposte. — Institut  fiir  Auslandsbezie- 
hungen  Mitteilungen. — Integrity. — Italian  Affairs. 

le  Vois  Tout. — The  Jewish  Way. 

Die  Kommenden. 

Latinoamerica. — The  Listener. — Les  Livres  du  Mots. 

Manchester  Guardian  Weekly- — mes  fiches. — The 
Muslim  Sunrise. 

nachrichten. — Die  Neue  Zeitung. — The  New  Cen¬ 
tral  European  Observer. — The  New  Leader. — News 
from  Behind  the  Iron  Curtatn. — Nieuwe  Rotterdamse 
Courant. — Les  Nouvelles  Litteraires. — Now  and  Then. 

L’Observateur. — Die  Osterreichische  Furche. — 
Ophir. — Ovid. 

Pensee  et  Action. — La  Pensee  Franfaise. — People’s 
China. — The  Progressive. — Publishers’  Weekfy- 

Reconciliacion. — Renovacion. — Revista  Brasileira  de 
Geografia. — Revista  de  Derecho  Social  Ecuatoriano. — 
The  Rubicon. 

Saturday  Review. — Das  Schweizer  Buch  (Le  Litre 
Suisse.  II  Libro  Svizzero). — Der  Schweizer  Buch¬ 
handel  (La  Librairie  Suisse). — Schweizer  Bucher - 
Zeitung. — Schweizer  Journal. — Seydell  Quarterly. — 
Stechert-Hafner  Book  Newt. 

The  Times  Literary  Supplement. — The  Torch. — 
Truth. 

UNESCO  Bulletin  for  Libraries. — United  Nations 
World. 

Het  Vaderland. 

Die  Weltbiihne. — World  Affairs  Interpreter. — 

World  in  Brief. 

Yugoslav  Review. 


SpMiiluin  SciMtiaruiii 
Editad  by  Rudolf  Jud 

A  cultural  and  scientific  organ  for  the  infomnation  ol  libraries  and  universities 
It  appears  monthly,  contains  64  p.  of  reviews  and  a  list  of  the  latest  publicitions,  and  deals  with 
G^eral  Works,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  ReligicMi,  Law,  Social  Sdences,  IHiiloIogy,  literature. 
History  of  Art,  Music,  Arc^edogy,  Autiquity,  History,  Ethnography,  Geography.  The  special 
feature  of  Erasmus  is  it  "Univendity”  (Schweizerische  Hochschulzeitung),  th^  rem;ti^ble 
precision  of  its  criticism  (Die  Weltwoche)  and  its  unique  ideological  policy  (Aiber^.  Th-nk). 

Extracts  from  criticisms: 

*‘We  cannot  welcome  enough  the  fact  that  Erasmus  reflects  as  being  really  a  unity 
which  we  only  dared  to  hope  for  in  our  dreams  and  of  which  we  only  see  the 
outline  on  the  horizon  of  the  future.”  (Voz  del  Dfa,  Montevideo) 

"We  feel  the  bracing  and  healthy  air  of  constructive  criticism,  mitigated  by  the 
art  of  subtle  feeling  and  the  will  to  imderstand  things  of  a  different  nature.” 

(Siidwestfunk/UKW,  Baden-Baden) 

“For  the  scientist  Erasmus  has  become  an  almost  indispensable  tool.”  (Radio  Wien) 
(Review  copies  and  editorial  correspondence  to  be  sent  to  Erasmus,  Hirzbodenweg  80,  Basle/ 
Switzerland) 

Stechert-Hafner,  Inc.,  New  York  3 

or  H.  R.  Sauerlander  &  Co.,  Aarau/Switzerland 
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Bulletin  of  Selected  Books 
Choix  de  Notices  Critiques 


A  quarterly  guide  to  notable  books  published  throughout  the  world, 
except  in  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  literature  of 
countries  with  limited  means  of  inter-communication  receives  special 
attention.  The  main  features  are  condensed  reviews  contributed  by  ex¬ 
perts.  Each  number  contains  two  articles  related  to  international  literature 
or  translation.  Additional  items  of  information  appear  in  the  section 
entitled  ‘Events — Inquiries — ^Requests*. 

THE  BULLETIN  OF  SELECTED  BOOKS  provides  information  of  special 
interest  to  students  of  literature  and  current  affairs,  educationalists,  sociol¬ 
ogists,  writers,  translators,  librarians  and  publishers, 
ogists,  writers,  translators,  librarians,  and  publishers. 

Subscription  rates:  U.S.A.  $2  yearly  in  advance 
British  Isles  and  all  countries  outside  the  U.S.A.  11/6  yearly  in  advance 


Issued  by 

Hie  International  P.ELN. 
With  the  Assistance  of 
UNESCO 


Public  par 
La  Federation  P.ELN. 
Avec  le  concours  de 

LLJNESCO 


Requests  for  subscription  and  specimen  copies  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Editor,  62  Glebe  Place,  London,  S.W.3. 
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Environment 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  university  president  in  the  United 
States  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  scholarly  publishing  program  at 
his  institution.  Human  environment,  he  suggested,  could  be 
mightily  affected  by  the  work  of  scholars  in  printed  form.  By 
this  means,  he  said,  the  intellectual  treasures  of  the  universities 
could  be  extended  to  all  the  world's  peoples. 

President  William  Bennett  Bizzell  then  took  positive  steps 
to  create  a  publishing  division  at  the  university  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  and  it  became  known  as  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press.  For  twenty-five  years  this  scholarly  publishing  house  has 
acted  upon  the  principle  expressed  in  the  phrase  accompanying 
its  colophon,  or  printer’s  mark,  “The  printed  page  is  everyman’s 
university.” 

Its  larger  purpose  is  to  contribute  efiectively  to  the  intel- 
lecmal  environment  of  its  state  and  nation  and  readers  every¬ 
where.  In  this  objective  it  has  had  the  loyal  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  magazine,  Boo\s  Abroad,  whose  horizon  is 
not  less  broad,  and  whose  age  is  one  year  greater. 

To  readers  throughout  the  world,  to  its  founding  Director, 
Joseph  August  Brandt,  to  its  staff  members,  past  and  present, 
and  to  the  University  which  has  sponsored  its  activities,  the 
Press  returns  grateful  thanks  after 

twenty-five  years  of  scholarly  publishing 


University  of  Oklahoma  Press 
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